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THE WATCHERS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 








Brs1pg a stricken field I stood ; 
On the torn turf, on grase and wood, 
Hung heavily the dew of blood. 


Still in their fresh mounds lay the slain, 
But all the air was quick with pain 
And gusty sighs and tearful rain. 


Two angels, each with drooping head 
And folded wings and noiseless tread, 
Watched by that valley of the dead. 


The one, with forehead saintly bland 
And lips of blessing net command, 
Leaned, weeping, on her olive wand. 


The other’s brows were scarred and knit, 
His restless eyes were watch-fires lit, 
His hands for battle-gauntilets fit. 


“‘ How long !”’—I knew the voice of Peace, 
“Is there no respite 7—no release ?— 
When shall the hopeless quarrel cease ? 


“Oh Lord, how long !—One human soul 
Is more than any parchment scroll 
Or any flag the winds unroll. 


“ What price was Ellsworth’s, young and brave? 
How weigh the gift that Lyon gave? 
Or count the cost of Winthrop’s grave? 


“Oh brother! if thine eye can see 
Tell how and when the end shall be. 
What hope remains for thee or me.” 


Then Freedom sternly said: “I shun 
No strife nor pang beneath the sun 
When human rights are staked and won. 


“J knelt with Ziska’s hunted flock, 
I watched in Toussaint’s cell of rock, 
I walked with Sidney to the block. 


“The moor of Marston felt my tread, 
Through Jersey snows the march I led, 
My voice Magenta’s charges sped. 


“ But now, through weary day and night, 
I watch a vague and aimless fight 
For leave to strike one blow aright. 


“ On either side my foe they own: 
One guards through love his ghastly throne, 
And one through fear to reverence grown. 


“Why wait we longer, mocked, betrayed 
By open foes or those afraid 
To speed thy coming through my aid? 


““Why watch to see who win or fall ?— 
I shake the dust against them all, 
I leave them to their senseless brawl.” 


“‘Nay,” Peace implored : “ yet longer wait ; 
The doom is near, the stake is great ; 
God knoweth if it be too late. 


“ Still wait and watch ; the way pyepare 
Where I with folded wings of prayer 
May follow, weaponless and bare.” 


“Too late!” the stern, sad voice replied, 
“Too late!” its mournful echo sighed, 
In low lament the answer died. 


A rustling as of wings in flight, 
An upward gleam of lessening white, 
So passed the vision, sound and sight. 


But round me, like a silver bell 
Eung down the listening sky to tell 
Of holy help, a sweet voice fell. 


“ Still hope and trust,” it sang ; “the rod 
Must fall, the wine-press must be trod, 
But all is possible with God!” 





MARYLAND. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Tux reader of Mr. Russell’s graphic letters to The 
Times (London) will have been struck by his represen- 
tations of the writhings of Maryland’s rural aristoc- 
racy, “ proud as any Pole or Magyar,” under the re- 
lentless Military despotism of the Federal power, 
more especially as evinced in the arrest of certain 
leading members of her late Legislagure, juet on the 
eve of reconvening, and hurrying them off in fetters 
to Fort Lafayette. The vital facts that this meeting 
of the Legislature was wholly unauthorized—that 
the Baltimore delegation of Secessionists, whose 
votes gave a majority therein to the sympathizers 
with armed treason, were elected during the Reign 
of Terror last spring, when the Unionists did not 
venture even to present a ticket—and that it was 
the notorious intent of that Legislature, had it been 
allowed so to meet, to put the State out of the Union, 
when it had no more authority to do this than to 
annex it to the Ottoman Empire—all these are con- 
cealed or slurred over by Dr. Russell, who, in his 
favorite recreation of duck-shooting along the coves 
and inlets which indent the margin of Chesapeake 
Bay, had made the acquaintance and enjoyed the hos- 
pitalities of certain of the rural aristocracy afore- 
said, and indued them with opportunities for pour- 
ing out their griefs on his sympathetic bosom. The 
general impression thus made on the minds of The 
Times’s readers must have been one of indignation 
at the ruthless tyranny which tramples out the life of 
a State beneath the grinding heel of overwhelming 
Military power. 

But ecarcely had the echoes of this protest rever- 
berated across the Atlantic when the People of Mary- 
land are summoned to pass emphatic judgment on the 
contending parties whose strife has placed them in 
their present anomalous position. They are called to 
this responsibility by no rescript of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which the disloyal would feel at liberty to 
disregard as a nullity, but by the recurrence of their 
regular State Election, whereof the fruits are to be a 
Governor for four years ensuing, a Legislature and 
tainor State Officers for two, and a U. S: Senator for 
a full term of six years. Rival nominations are made ; 
the battle is fairly set; and though the enemies of 
the Union call themeelves ‘‘ National Democrats” and 
head their tickets “ Peace,” there is no mistake as to 
the issue. To refrain from voting is to avow indiffer- 
exce to the result or a despairing consciousness that 
the adverse majority is so overwhelming that voting 
would be useless. 

Do we claim, then, that the full measure of the 
rebel strength in Maryland is exhibited in the returns 
of this election? Certainly not. Many of the most 
ardent sympathizers with the slaveholding treason are 
serving in the armies of the Confederates and could 
not return to vote ; a few of them are under arrest 
and in prison ; and probably some thousands who had 
compromised themselves by active complicity with the 
rebels staid away from the polls through fear of being 
ehellenged and compelled to swear allegiance to the 
Union or have their votes rejected. Had the rebellion 
been uppermost in Maryland, its partisans would no 
doubt have polled a much larger vote—larger by not 
Jess than Ten Thousand, and possibly by so many as 
Twenty Thousand. 

But, on the other hand, it ts not even pretended 
that one human being wes coerced, or bribed, or in- 
timidated, into voting the Union ticket, nor that one 
vote is counted on that side which was not actually 
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and honestly cast. The leading journals of Maryland 
are notoriously hostile to the Union cause, and would 
not fail to blazon any corrupt or tyrannical act 
whereby that cause was promoted. The Union 
strength of the State is fairly expressed by the returns 
of this election, though the vote on the loyal side 
might have been increased had the contest been more 
spirited and the result more doubtful. 

Now the aggregate Union vote is not merely much 
larger than that which it opposed and overcame—ié 
is the largest and most overwhelming ever cast in 
that State at any election for any cause or party 
whatever. It can scarcely fall below Fifty Thousand, 
_and will probably exceed that number, outnumbering 
the “National Democratic’’ or “ Peace” poll by 
nearly or quite Thirty Thousand. And this in a State 
whose people have beén witnesses of or sufferers by 
all the outrages and acts of tyranny which have been 
perpetrated on her soil by the armed ministers of 
Federal power, whereby a number of her prominent 
citizens have been consigned to a Federal prison, ex- 
citing the intense alarm and indignation—as Mr. 
Russell (no doubt traly) reports—of the slaveholding 
squires of Maryland. Their anger was not simulated 
—it was not repressed—but a great majority of their 
free white neighbors saw no reason for sharing it. 

The vital fact which underlies and gives signifi- 
cance to this result is the decay and decrepitude of 
the Slave-Power in Maryland. The tradition of that 
power still exists, and, in the absence of any strong 
countervailing influence, it may seem formidable; 
but it does not abide the ordeal of rebellion. Had the 
voters of Maryland been summoned to decide between 
Slavery and Abolition, a large majority would doubt- 
less have sustained the’former ; but, when bidden to 
choose between Slavery and the Union, they cling to 
the latter. Such is the moral and the meaning of the 
two elections of 1861—that for Members of Congress 
in June, and that for State Officers in November. 
They proclaim the emancipation of the Whites from 
slaveholding thralldom and predict that the downfall 
of Black bondage is not far distant. 

This is no sudden revolution. It is but the natural 
and necessary result of influences which have long 
been quietly operative. The hurricane strips the 
forest of leaves only when they are nearly ready to 
fall. Maryland in 1790 was truly a Slave State, more 
than a third of her population being Black, and nearly 
all her Blacks being Slaves. Since then, her White 
inhabi‘ants have more than doubled, while her Free 
Blacks have increased tenfold, yet she has fewer 
slaves to-day than she had seventy years ago—fewer, 
doubtless, than she had had from 1775 down to 1860. 
There are some Fifteen Thousand slaveholders in the 
State, out of some Ninety Thousand voters. Manu- 
factures, Mining, and the Mechanic Arts, which had 
scarcely an existence in Maryland sixty or seventy 
years ego, have silently grown up to an importance 
which threatens the existence of Slavery, as their 
developmeat overthrew serfdom in Europe some 
centuries ago. Slavery, never truly, enduringly 
profitable anywhere, has ceased to be even super- 
ficially, transiently beneficial to Maryland. Were 
every slave within her borders purchased at a 
fair valuation and emancipated at the public cost, 
and were the aggregate expense assessed and 
made a lien upon the real estate of Maryland alone, 
the State would be Yicller Wid her tends of greater 
value thereafter than before. Her exhausted, 
unsalable plantations bear witness that she cannot 
afford to be a Slave Sta‘e any longer, while the hourly 
flitting of her slaves gives assurance that her mani- 
fest destiny will secure its own accomplishment. 
Desperately do the traitors struggle to detach her 
from the Union, aware that she can only be held 
faithful to Slavery by a preponderating influence fron 
without. As the northernmost province of the Cotton 
Confederacy, with its markets open to her slavehold- 
ers and its foreign commerce largely engrossed by and 
enriching her great sea-port, Maryland might be re- 
tained a Slave State for another generation ; but, in 
the natural course of events and under the sway of 
purely economic influences, -her soil must soon be 
tilled and fructified by Free Labor alone. Slavery 
has undertaken to annul this decree by rebellion ; it 
will not be strange if, in the providence of God, her 
effort to avert should hasten and insure the dreaded 
yet beneficent consummation. 


A NEW CANNON: 
THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE ARM OF THE SERVICE. 


A snort time ago, while sauntering up Broadway, 
as is my wont of a Saturday afternoon, lounging about 
the picture-shops and looking in at the store windows, 
I was attracted to what I supposed was a couple of 
small cannon, mounted on gilded wheels, and with 
all the paraphernalia of ordnance. A closer inspec- 
tien, however, showed me that they were bottles 
formed in the shape of cannon, and loaded to the 
muzzle with—whisky! I could but think how much 
more destructive to human life and human happiness 
is this artillery of the devil than the Whitworth or 
Armstrong gun; how many are annually maimed— 
mentally and morally ; how many hearths are made 
desolate ; how many widows and orphans mourn as 
those without hope. Though the victims of this 
weapon are daily shot down in our open streets, yet 
there are no muffled drums for the killed, no trappings 
of woe, no funeral honors, no generous tears. Only 
a shoulder-shrug, perhaps a sigh or two, more prob- 
ably a curse. For the wounded from this cannon 
there are no hospitals, no sanitary committees, no 
fervid appeals to a responsive public for sick-room 
clothing and delicacies, no pensions for the helpless. 
Only “the whips and scorns of time, the proud man’s 
contumely,”’ and “a weary life.” 

While sadly following this train of thought, I turned 
into one of the avenues, and had gone but a few blocks 
before I saw a poor soldier of the great army of 
humanity lying on the sidewalk, his head resting on 
a stone door-step. His clothes were tattered and 
foul, his eye was vacant and bleared, the face haggard 
and flushed. A mortal wound evidently! With what 
commiseration would a returned soldier be regarded 
who, with face scarred in battle and his yet unhealed 
wounds gaping and bleeding, should fall down through 
sheer weakness in one of our public thoroughfares! 
How speedily would such a one be provided with a 
carriage, comfortable quarters, and proper medical 
attendance, or else the papers would be severe in their 
criticisms of official neglect. 

But there goes a man quite as much an object of 
pity. True, he has not been fighting the battles of 
his country, but like Paul he has been engaged in a 
warfare that to him was more, for it involved not only 
home; reputation, and life, but eternal weal or woe. 
In that contest he has been worsted. The arch- 
enemy of mankind with this cannon of destruction has 
battered down his moral defenses and social bulwarks, 
cut off his intellectual supplies, and wounded him in 
that most vital point, self-respect. 

Moral gangrene has already set in, and naught but 
immediate re-enforcements from above, and the Great 
Physician, cansave him from utterruin. Peor wretch ! 
thus worsted in the fight he goes reeling through the 
street or falling headlong into the gutter, is dragged 
on a cart and trundled off to the song of— 





“Rattle his bones over the sténes,, 
He’s only @ pauper whom nobody owns.” 
¥et withal, society, so far from measures to 


protect itselfagainst this fearful cannon of death, erects 
round it bomb-proof casemates of state statutes to 
ebield the gunners. Walk up Broadway and see the 
guns in position—some in marble blecks ; more dewn 
in cellars—earth-works, but dangerous; and others 
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loss of all things for Christ’s sake. He had learned 
“how a thing it is to suffer and be strong.” 
He had the world, and rose superior to the 
hopes * fears that drag down and belittle sensual 
souls. Without strength in himself, he could say, 
‘When I am weak, then am I strong.” And over- 
shadowed and guided by the power of the Highest, 
he confrented distresses, persecutions, and death, 
saying, i did so, None of these things move me. 
Sailing @ rough sea, under stormy skies, and in 
the very teeth of the wind, he held on his way, and in 
good time entered the desired haven. Let us not 
forget thet “whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning, that we, through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have 
hope.” And the believer who is “‘afilicted, tossed 
with tempests, and not comforted,” can hardly con- 
sider chapter in the apostle’s experience and not 
be . Prayer may not always remove the 
burden from the hearts of such—but it will not fail to 
call dow’ heavenly help, and cause them to feel that 
about ard underneath are laid the everlasting arms. 
Let us not think it strange that we are tested by fiery 
trials, seeing it is written, ‘ Biessed is the man that 
endureth temptations, for when he is tried he shall 
receive te crown of life.” 


still, masked batteries, concealed from view by rich 
clusters of grapes and delicious fruit to tempt the 
weary soldier within range. 

Now, is it a wise policy, while the nation’s full 
powers are taxed to meet armed rebellion in front, to 
allow so dangerous a weapon and so insidious a foe 
in the rear? Rear, did I say? Nay, in the very 
midst of the army is this deadly enemy found. Al- 
ready have drunken officers disgraced themselves and 
their country by basely yielding to this foe, and all 
agree that ikere is no~other such demoralizing in- 
fluence brought to bear on the soldier. 

Let us hope that the measures adopted by some of 
our generals may be stringently enforced, and, being 
recognized as beneficial in the camp, may they be 
found, before long, to be equally applicable to civil life. 

W. W. 


PAUL'S THORN IN THE FLESH. 


BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 

Jusr what the thorn-in the flesh was from which 
the apostle suffered, we do not know. It certainly 
was not—as some have supposed—a sinful infirmity 
or habit, against which he struggled, and by which 
he was overpowered and brought into bondage to 
the law of sin and death. He tells us that the 
visitation was appointed, or “ given,” as an antidote 
to pride. But there certainly is nothing in depraved 
dispositions or sinful indulgences to counteract pride 
or promote humility. The apostle was liable to un- 
due exaltation, and this was a danger te be averted, 
not through the exasperation of the lusts of the flesh, 
but by “looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith.”” Then, again, this infirmity, whatever it may 
have been, was one to which Paul was encouraged 
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Cuicaco, Nov. 8, 1861. 
To THE tors OF Tue INDEPENDENT : 


The gregational Herald is dead ; and, reluct- 

bmit with pious resignation. ‘‘ My grace,” said ; ’ 
byword “ naaiicioat for thee.” Bat how suffi- | #8t a8 we are to admit it, buried beyond the hope of 
cient, and ‘for what purpose ? @ resurrection. The only wonder is that without 


capital or adequate resources, and with so small a 
subscription list, it has been able to sustain itself so 
long. Iwasa wide-awake, vigorous, spunky sheet 
—just @s independent as The Independent—but, 
with all its tenacity of life, a gradually increasing 
debt has strangled it at last. Every year, at the 
meeting of the directors, it was the same old story of 
éebt, and of the need of desperate efforts to increase 
its circulation. District and General Associations 
set forth, in long strings of resolutions, the import- 
ance of a Western Congregational paper, and 
pledged their influence to its support ; they resolved, 
re-resolved, and resolved again ; and then, for reasons 
which sre no discredit to your noble paper, they 
practically said : “‘ We and our people must have The 
Independent.” 

Some. gentlemen who complained that The Inde- 
pendent had become too far secularized, propose a 
strictly ious paper, like The Oberlin Evangelist, 
which minister to the spiritual warts of the 
people ; but until we can do this work better than 
The E elist, and better than pious tracts and 
sermons, the people will prefer a comprehensive 
Christian journal which shall view things temporal, 
as well as eternal, from a Christian stand-point, and 
deal with every human interest on Christian princi- 

t of thousands thank God that they 
& paper in The Independent; and until 
can be found here who are willing to invest 
thousands of dollars in stariiny a similar paper, we 
shall have to be satisfied with Eastern journals. A 
man who ean play editor, compositor, pressman, 
folder, carrier, and book-keeper, and withal manufac- 
ture paper out of the rags he is \ikely to be clothed 
in, might possibly succeed in establishing an organ 
for Western Congregationalists ; but we fear it would 
grind hard; and that the music would be too often 
on a minor key. No paper will support itself which 
does not meet so many conscious wants of the peo- 
ple as to make them feel that they cannot, and will 
not, do without it. Much as the Northwest needs a 
journal for the setting forth and advocacy of its ed- 
ucational, benevolent, and denominational interests, 
yet Congregationalists have shown that they have no 
such conscious wants of any Western paper which 
has as yet solicited their patronage. The same is 
true of the Presbyterians in this region. The Expos- 
itor (O.-S.) and The Recorder (N.-S.) of this city 
are both dead, and will not be revived. What we 
lack is capital ; what the West has in all its depart. 
ments, secular and religious, is enormous debt. 

Our Theological Seminary, which has already ac- 
complished a noble work, is still living, and will live ; 
although during these hard times it will be depend- 
ent on the voluntary contributions of the churches. 
It has fifteen students. The educational committee 
have matured a plan by which provision will be made 
for those students who need aid. This work is com- 
mitted to the ladies of our churches, who will enter 
upon it with zeal and efficiency. This same plan 
has been for some time tried by our Baptist brethren, 
and with entire success. 

If it is any comfort to have companions in distress, 
we have it in our Baptist friends, whose University 
in this city is suffering severely from the financial 
pressure. The insolvency of subscribers and the de- 
preciation of real estate have made sad havoc in 
their supposed endowments. They have a noble 
corps of instructors, and are overflowing with stu- 
dents. Both this institution and our Seminary will 
live, for they meet conscious wants in the hearts of 
the people. 

The seven Congregational churches of this city 
find no exemption from the hard times which preva'l 
throughout our country. Two of them are strong 
and able; two own no house of worship; one owes 
more than its church property would bring; three 
receive Home Missionary aid, two of which need 
pastors who will take the rest of their pay in the 
apostle’s glorying : ‘These hands have ministered to 
my necessities.” Yet all these churches are well 
located, and much needed, and all save possibly one 
have a glorious future before them, which sheds sun- 
light into our gloom, if it does not send bread and 
butter to our tables. 

Rev. E. F. Magoun of Lyons, Iowa, has declined a 
call to the Plymouth church. This is the same church 
which Rev. J. L. Corning lately left from indisposi- 
tion. 

Letters which are frequently received from minis- 
terial brethren at the East are very amusing. After 
expressing their desire to come West, they add, per- 
haps in postscript, the comfortable salaries they must 
have. Now there is need enovgh here of ministers, 
notwithstanding the common saying that every third 
or ninth man is a minister. But the kind chiefly 
needed are missionaries aided by Eastern 
societies, and able by personal influence to win the 
rest of their support from the people. Yet no class 
of men in the country fare better or are happier than 
competent, faithful pastors in the West ; (few of them 
would be willing to return East ;) and it is a striking 
Dlustration of the promise of a hundredfold in this 
life, that very many such have acquired a comfortable 
property by the unexpected and unsought rise in the 
value of the patch of ground, purchased for a trifle, 
on which they had reared a cabin for their families. 
The West is the field for young, enterprising, earnest, 
apostolic ministers. Such men are doing a glorious 
work ; such men God always feeds and sustains. 

There is no special religious interest in our city. 


The grace of Christ is given to save his people from 
their sins, not to make them comfortable while sin has 
dominion over them. We are commanded to “lay 
aside every weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us,’”’ and to perfect holiness in the fear of the 
Lord. To say that the thorn in the flesh was some 
besetting sin, to which the apostle was encouraged to 
submit, is to turn the grace of God into lasciviousness, 
and make Christ the minister of sin. And the gracious 
assurances of the Savior so comforted the heart of the 
apostle that he said, “I will glory—most gladly will 
I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.’’ Are these “ infirmities’’ 
moral defects or sins? Can any one believe that Paul 
gloried in being depraved or sinful? Would he exult 
in the swellings of anger, or pride, or when some 
fleshly lust grew clamorous for indulgence? The 
supposition is worse than absurd. 

Furthermore, the apostle tells us that he gloried in 
his infirmities “that the power of Christ might rest 
upon him.” But it is not by submission to the ene- 
mies from whom Christ came to save us that we 
are indued with power from on high. Paul éook 
pleasure “in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake ;’’ and 
he tells us why he did so—“ for when I am weak 
then am I strong.” He could not mean by this that 
when he was weak through sin- 
fulness—be was spiritually strong, or strong through 
the power of Christ that rested upon him. We can 
hardly go amiss, we think, in affirming that the apos- 
tle’s affliction was of the body, or, as he expresses it, 
an “infirmity of the flesh.’ We infer from referen- 
ces to this subject in more than one of his epistles, 
that he suffered from some painful chronic disease. 
It probably wore upon his body, depressed his spirits, 
and hindered him in the prosecution of the work to 
which he had devoted his life. And if false teachers 
and deceitful workers took advantage of this infirm- 
ity to disparage the apostle and impair his influence 
with the people, it is easy to see that he is guilty of 
no exaggeration when he speaks of his affliction as a 
thorn in the flesh—a messenger of Satan that buf- 
fetted him. That some of his enemies had stooped 
to this exceeding baseness seems probable from the 
manner in which he commends the Galatians who 
had not “ despised ’’ him because of his trial, as well 
as from a reference to some in Corinth who had re- 
ported that his “ bodily presence was weak, and his 
speech contemptible.’’ If will be safe for us to con- 
clude that the apostle suffered as much from the 
thorn that rankled in his flesh—and the enemy that 
smote him with brutal blows—as we do from any 
of the afflictions that are laid upon us. And his 
deportment while he endured a great fight of affliction 
deserves our special consideration. It has been said 
that “virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant 
when they are incensed or crushed: for prosperity 
doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best dis- 
cover virtue.”’” The ordeal of adversity through 
which Paul passed seemed to reveal and strengthen 
his virtues. He found himself in a dry and thirsty 
land ; and as the Psalmist had done before, he called 
upon the name of the Lord. He prayed earnestly and 
repeatedly that the affliction might depart or be taken 
away. And he acted wisely in so doing—for nothing 
can be better for the afflicted than that they should 
pray. But his prayer was not answered—at least 
not in the form in which he presented it. 

He did not pray with the results that he desired and 
expected. And there is nothing in this fact that con- 
flicts with God’s promise to hear and answer the 
prayer of faith. The provisions of the Gospel do not 
place the whole economy of providence and grace at 
the control of Christians. It is perfectly proper for 
them to pray for many things which it is not best that 
they should receive. Oras Burkitt expresses it, “ We 
are not lords but beggars, and must leave to God to 
determine the matter. the manner, the measure, and 
the time of our afflictions.” The apostle prayed fer- 
vently and with faith, but the torturing thorn was still 
in his flesh, and the messenger of Satan stood in his 
path to buffet him, as if God did not hear nor the Al- 
mighty regard it. To those who were carnal and 
judged from outward appearances, it seemed as if the 
apostle only beat the air with his vain 

They were ready to say, ‘‘ Where now is thy God?” 
or, “What profit should we have if we pray unto 
him?” But Paul knew whom he had believed. And 
there was whispered to his heart a word of power 
that they had no ears to hear. It was not saidin 
answer to his prayer, “ Be it unte thee even as thou 
wilt ;” but he heard the Savior saying what was far 
better, “ My grace is’ sufficient for thee.’ This 
assured him that the favor and loving-kindness of his 
Omnipotent Friend would be with him, and sustain 
him in every emergency. A sufficiency of grace was 
secured him—grace to keep him from falling—grace 
to support and comfort him in affliction—grace to 
reconcile him to his sufferings whatever they might 
be. It was such a fullness of grace that Paul would 
no longer have occasion to pray for the removal of 
the thorn, or the taking away of the messenger of 

It was grace abounding, sanctifying, and swallow- 
ing up his trials and sufferings, so that the apostle 
was “more than conquered,” and could say, “Itis 
good for me that I have been afflicted.” The goading 
thorn remained, and the adversary continued to buffet; 
but their power to harm was gone, and the apestie 
was now a stranger to despondency or fear. Hedid 
not sweat gnd groan beneath a heavy load, saying, 
This is my infirmity, and I must bear it; 
rejoicingly on his way, saying, Most glad 
in my infirmities, that the power of € 
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grave of Douglas, from whom it takes its name, and 
its comfortable barracks are occupied by about 3,000 
solaiers. Here is to be found the only cannon in this 
whole region, and it is daily heard as the sunrise 
and sunset gun. Prayer-meetings are held every even- 
ing among the soldiers, and with good results. The 
regiments that go from this vicinity will have no lack 
of ministers, (Methodist,) for they are found in every 
capacity, from privates to colonels. The great facili- 
ty which our brethren have for producing ministers, 
and their great number of local preachers, taken in 
connection with their patriotism, may account for 
this large clerical force in our army. 

Rev. B. C. Wood, pastor of the Congregational 
church in Geneseo, Ill, a young man of marked 
talent and piety, has just left his large and united 
charge, and his salary of $1,000, to enlist in the army 
as second lieutenant in the 51st Regiment. He goes 
from no love of fighting, but from a pure and exalted 
patriotism, regarding the war as one for the defense 
of freedom and righteousness. Would that at least 
his enthusiasm and self-sacrifice were universally 
felt ! 

Rev. Robert Coltyer of this city, agent of the United 
States Sanitary Committee, who has been out on a 
tour of inquiry into the condition of the camps 
and hospitals of our army, has just returned, and 
gives a sad picture of the treatment and condition of 
our wounded and sick soldiers in the state of Mis- 
souri. 

Our county and town election has passed off quietly, 
with no party issues, and no issues of any great im- 
portance, except as the overwhelming vote against a 
proposed Banking law shows that our state is deter- 
mined to tolerate no more ‘ wild-cat’ institutions among 
us. ‘Stump-tail’ has long since disappeared, and our 
currency is supplied by Canada, Iowa, Indiana, and 
the New England states. Exchange ranges from % 
to %. Business in all departments is brisk, and is 
conducted chiefly in cash. Our streets, wharves, 
grain warehouses, and railroads show great activity. 
The Illinois Central Road is buying large quantities of 
lumber with which to erect cribs for the reception of 
corn in payment for land which they have sold to 
actual settlers along their line. Our city is receiving 
a large accession of population from Missouri and 
Kentucky ; dwelling houses are in great demand, and 
buildings are going up in every quarter. A move- 
ment is on foot to establish in this city a bank on a 
substantial basis, and also an immense joint-stock 
grain warehouse. 

Few regrets are expressed at the retiring of Gen. 
Scott and the removal of Fremont. 

Commodore Andrew H. Foote, the able, patriotic, 
and Christian commander of our naval forces in the 
West, is working incessantly in his Department, but 
is painfully embarrassed for want of Government 
funds. We are all on the gui vive to catch some 
news from the Naval Expedition. God grant it suc 
cess beyond the most sanguine anticipations! 

Notwithstanding the financial pressure produced 
by the war, we keep good courage ; thankful for this 
most profitable discipline through which we are pass- 
ing, willing to suffer to any extent for the mainten- 
ance of our Government and the extirpation of slav- 
ery, and having the most confident expectation of a 
glorious future for our country. PoritaN. 





FROM THE ARMY IN MISSOURI, 
BEFORE GEN. FREMONT LEFT i. 


SprinGFiE_p, Mo., Oct. 29, 1861. 
To rue Eprrors or Tae INDEPENDENT : 

About a week since we rode into camp near War- 
saw on the Osage River, where I was as much 
exhausted, I reckon, as Jacob was when he reached 
Bethel, and, like him, I threw myself on the ground, 
with my saddle instead of a stone for 2 pillow, and 
took a nap amid the drizzling rain. I have now 
passed through my novitiate, and the saddle is begin- 
ning to be a luxury as of old. 

Warsaw on the Osage contains, or did before the 
rebellion, about ten or fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
It is now dreary and desolate and spoiled. It was 
formerly a rendezvous for the border ruffians and blue 
lodges. It is full of bitter secession feeling and sym- 
pathy for the rebels, and there is a just retribution in 
what has overtaken them. Some forty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars were found hid near the bank in a smoke- 
house. Lead and muskets were discovered in the 
woods, and whisky under hay-stacks. We threw a 
bridge across the river, and came on. 

From Warsaw we passed through a most delightful 
region of what we call roiling prairie, and the weather 
had all the characteristics of the most pleasant Indian 
Summer days. The soil and climate are well suited 
to the growth of corn, wheat, and, I should think, the 
grape. 

A strange spectacle awaited our arrival in this 
place, the residence, by the way, of Hon. Mr. Phelps, 
M. C. from this district. On entering the town we 
rode directly to the hospital, and entered the building. 
Following Gen. Fremont, I passed through the crowd 
into a small square room. Here lay thirteen dead 
bodies, in rough board boxes, ranged on either side 
of @ narrow walk, and placed feet to feet, their heads 
against the walls. These were members of the Body 
Guard, and fell in the skirmish of the 25th. They 
were dressed as they were when killed, and looked 
ghastly enough. If the boxes in which these dead 
men were placed had been raised on end, they would 
have on many points filled the horrible picture of 
Burns in Tam O'Shanter. At any rate the picture 
occurred to me the moment I entered the room. The 
resemblance, of course, was only a physical one. One 
young man, sixteen years of age, was brought in while 
we were there, making the fourteenth. This was a 
lad from Kentucky—the only son, I was informed, of 
a widow. It is said that a father finds consolation in 
being told that his son died bravely, but that a mother 
still asks for her son. Yesterday the burial took 
place with the usual ceremonies—one more having 
died, making fifteen in all, and they were all placed in 
one grave, three deep, and the burial service read 
over them. 

I have just witnessed the arrival of a small company 
or squad of Delaware Indians, who are to act as 
scouts. They were with Fremont in California. 

We have several slave-hunters in camp, male and 
female. F’ ordered one of them out of camp this 
morning, and he appealed to Fremont, but I guess did 
not get any satisfaction. We spoil the Egyptians to 
the extent of our power. L. 
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A BRITISH MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
ON KaNSAS HISTORY. 


Letter.” That unication contains a libel upon 
the people of It is in these words 

“W not forget the startling lesson taught 
ty he too of the war in Kansas. There we saw, a2 
being ht out with the bowie- knife the rifle. We 
abhorred the ruffians who sought to thrust slavery upon 
that hitherto untainted soil. We yupethised 

right triumphed over Meee ar and 
nearly the act of her ‘free-solt’ Legislature was to 
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lived there ever since its first opening to settlement 
Instead of driving colored men out of the state, the 
people of Kansas have protected them by stringent 
laws against the kidnapping propensities of Missouri 
roffians, and have rescued more hunted fagitives 
fleeing from the grasp of the oppressor than have the 
people of any other state in the Union. There was 
in the early settlement of Kansas quite an infusion of 
the “ black-law”’ element, as it was called, composed 
mainly of emigrants from some of the Western states 
where such laws prevailed ; but it rapidly faded out 
under the fierce schooling of pro-slavery raids and 
invasions, and to-day hardly a vestige of it remains. 
The anxiety of a “‘ British Member of Parliament’? 
to weaken the influence of Mrs. Stowe’s admirable 
letter to the Earl of Shaftesbury, has led him to either 
an ignorant or willful falsification of the history of 
Kansas, and to a gross aspeéisicn. of the character of 
her gallant and freedom-loving people. 

T. D, TaacuEr. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 21, 1861. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Nov. 11, 1861. 
To THe Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : . 

A gallop across the Long Bridge, and up from that 
point on the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Chain 
Bridge, gives one, in these autumnal days, a sad contrast 
with the same reach of country last May and June. On 
the moonlight night when our troops moved down on Al- 
exandria, the whole country, from the Chain Bridge 
down across Arlington to Alexandria, was covered 
with magnificent woods. The morning of Ellsworth’s 
murder the eastern sun poured its rays upon a vast forest 
covering and skirting the Arlington hills, and extending 
back almost to Fairfax Court-House. But now—what 2 
change! The hills are bare, not only of leaves, but of 
trees. Thousands of acres have been felled to prevent 
the approach of an enemy at an unseasonable hour, and 
to deprive him of cover. The lofty hills of Arlington are 
not simply stripped of their verdure, but of all their cov- 
ering. A few old trees remain about the family mansion 
of the rebel General, Lee, and that is all of forest growth 
to be seen on the Arlington ridge. There is a desolation 
on the face of the country, in all the region of country al- 
luded to, which is very appropriate to the time, and to 
the state which claims jurisdiction over it. The Old Do- 
minion is in arms against the Government, and it is fit 
that her territory and people should pay the penalty for 
her great crime. Ruin always follows in the path of re- 
bellion and civil war, and when the insurrection is against 
a good Government for the sake of slavery, one cannot 
but rejoice that such is the fact. Let the Old Dominion 
become a howling wilderness rather than the world 
should see a pro-slavery rebellion successful in the XIXth 
century. 

The Federal pickets now extend below Mount Vernon, 
and the old family estate of Washington is in the care of 
Government troops. No troops are placed upon the 
grounds, but U. 8. pickets are placed so as to sur- 
round it. A party of travelers recently went down by 
the old road from Alexandria, and made a beautiful trip. 
It is at this season of the year that Mount Vernon looks 
best—is in its most appropriate garb. The road taken is 
the same that Washington took when he used to come 
up to Mexandria to church; and is now as quiet as it 
was in those oldtimes. Mount Vernon, too, is more quiet 
and peaceful than ever. Not even the usual flock of 
visitors now frequent its walks and buildings. The 
troops of the Government and the Confederates are care- 
fully ordered not to set foot upon its hallowed soil, and 
it remains, as it doubtless will remain through the war, 
one of the few spots of Virginia soil untouched by a sol- 
dier’s foot, 

The little paragraph on the first page of the last Inde. 
pendent, m reference to Mr. Thurlow Weed’s mission to 
Europe, has created a great excitement here. I refer to 
it simply to call attention to the coarse conduct of cer- 
tain people in this vicinity respecting that paragraph, 
The Evening Star announces that the author of the 
article is to be sent to Fort Warren. This is what might 
be expected of The Siar editor, who is a Virginia slave- 
holder, and who has a plantation there. But better things 
might be expected of Col. Forney of The Press. He too 
threatens Fort Warren for the author of the mistaken 
statement. Yet this same Mr. Forney holds the position 
of Secretary of the Senate at the hands of anti-slavery 
Senators. Such coarse conduct will hardly endear the 
man tothem. As for the merits of the case itself, I have 
nothing to say, except it be to express the conviction that 
the mission of Mr. Weed and other men to Europe is to 
counteract the influence of such intriguers as Mason and 
Slidell in European circles. 

There has been a marked improvement in Governmental 
circles of late on the slavery question. Mr. Cameron’s 
instructions to the commander of the Coast Expedition 
was the turning point, and ever since the tone of feeling 
on the subject has been improving. The modification of 
the Fremont proclamation let loose a tide of pro-slavery 
sentiment here which threatened to overwhelm every- 
thing good in the nation’s capital. Cameron’s order, or 
instructions, restored the tone of public sentiment, and it 
has been steadily improving ever since. The Govern- 
ment is firmly resolved to make the winter show good 
results by active military operations—at least such are 
the intimations given out by prominent men connected 
with the Government. The Administration may be far 
behind its duty on the slavery question, but it will seon 
be drifted or forced into the right position. The only 
hope of a quiet session of Congress this winter is in 
lively operations in the field and a fair position of the 
Government on the slavery question. With pro-slavery 
orders and a winter of quiet it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to pass any more tax-bills through either branch of 
Congress. The prospect now is that so much will be done 
that Congress will be pacified. 

Blaves continue to run from rebel masters into our 
lines. Hundreds have already attempted to cross the 
Potomac over to the Maryland shore where. our troops 
are quagtered, and many have been drowned in the at- 
tempt. Of late the army officers have been very careful 
how they outrage the sentiment of the people of the 
country by returning negro slaves, Congress is so near 
its winter session that a few cases, such as crept into 
the papers two or three months ago, of slaves being 
returned to their masters escorted by a file of soldiers, 
would insure positive prohibitory legislation on the sub- 
ject. It is thought that if there is any danger of a further 
use of the army hereafter to return fugitive slaves to 
their masters, in direct violation of the theory of the 
Constitution upon which Mr. Lincoln was elected, Con- 
gress will pass a law forbidding any such acts by military 
officers, Congress will find it necessary or prudent to 
legislate on several subjects connected with the slavery 
question. TheConfiscation Act has proved to be a failure» 
and a new bill will be framed which will go to the root 
of the matter. D. W. B. 








Tux Oxp Srinir.—A venerable lady of this vicinity, 
now above ninety-five years of age, with a mind as 
clear, a heart as warm, and a will as firm as they 
were the day our glorious Constitution was first 
adopted, asked one of her grandsons, the other day, 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 
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« Bur whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto 
children sitting in the markets, and calling unto their fellows, 
and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; 
we have mourned unto you, and ye have not iameated, For 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a 
devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Bebold a man gluttenous, and a wine bib ver, afriend of publican 
and sincers. But wisdom is justified of her children.”—Mart 
xi, 16-19, 


In this figure our Savior characterizes the life and 
dispositions of those to whom the Gospei was hbrougnt. 
They were like children, both ia f:ivolity and soifish- 
ness. Marriege and burial are among the most strik- 
ing parsages of life. These children wished to play 
at them both, and were vexed when the other children 
would not make believe marriage and frolic to their 
pipes, nor imitate a funeral with solemn orieata! cir- 
cumstance of exhibitory and vociferous grief. They 
were vexed because they would not play, now at a 
marriege, and now at a funeral. 

Our Savior declares that so both John and he him- 
self were treated. That is, the generation to whom 
they came accepted nothing from either ia an earnest 
spirit. The people around about them had a life and 
a scheme of enjoyment, and whoever came along, aad 
whatever, they sought to use him or it in some way 
for the furiherance of their own selfish exciteme its ; 
and.they complained of and reviled at bovb the fore- 
runner and the giorious R-deemer, because when they 
mace overtures to the one and the other, they would 
pot join them in their fiivelous wishes and in their 
vai life purscits. 

And then car Savior opens to us a view of the 
reputation trat be and Joha hed with many persons 
in their own cay. The sanctity of the eremite, the 
severity of the ascetic, did not save John from slander. 
And the gentie sympathies, the social habits, and the 
familiarity of Christ with men ia the ordtaary ways of 
life, -were made the very grounds of the mos’ disgrace 
fal aspersions _I¢ made no diffsrence what the ex- 
treme was, or on whieh side it was: waea thes purpose 
was to find fault, it could be found on either hand. 
Our Savior was a glutton, a drunkard, aad kept the 
worst company. The charge that lies hidden aad 
implied ut der the phrase, * a friend of publicans and 
sinners,” is dishonesty andimpurity. So that, accord- 
ing 10 his own statement, Christ was charged with 
vices and crimes. Gtuttony, dishonesty, and impurity 
were laid at his coor. 

At another period our Savior teaches his discivles 
that they must not expect to fare better. “If they 
have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how 
much more sheli they eail them of his hoasehold ?” 
Should the disciple ex.ect to fare better thaa the 
Master? And he deciares in many repeated instances 
that the disciples must make up their minds to be 
misunderstood, to be misconstrued, aud to be charged 
evilly. 

I propose to consider some facts in respect to 
severe and reproachfui judgments and speeches against 
Christian peysons. 

I. Toe qualities of Christian character are intrinsi- 
cally lovely, and the temper of piety is conciliatory. 
Hence, the presumption with many is that where 
there is much reyroach there must needs be some 
fault. “For,” they say, ‘‘it stands to reason that a 
thing whose own nature is beautiful on beiug preseated 
to men would produce the impression of pleasure and 
of faver, and not the contrary.” 

It is true that virtue is lovely in unperverted minds, 
where it exists as if it were simply an object of beauty ; 
where it is presented disconnected from its relations 
to those to whom it is presented. Uader such cir- 
cumstances there is a spontaneous, an irrepressi»le 
admiration of aj] the traits that go to make up Caris- 
tian character. Taerefore men that deride living 
Christians, ac mire all the traits that are enjoined upon 
the individual Coristian, if they hang out in the past 
like glorious pictures, and have in them little that 
rebukes their life. So that virtue is exhibited in a 
picturesque form, so that it is a thing of beauty rather 
than of jucgment, men do admire it. If you could 
only make Coristians act as pictures do, never speak- 
ing, never getting in the way, never giving is'rusive 
advice, never jadging conduct; if you could make 
Dhristiars as patient as canvas, waiting till you come 
to it, and very content to have you leave it; if you 
vould make Caristians like a work of art that is beau- 
tiful, but that yet has no feeling for itself or for its 
function, then men would admire the Caristian 
character. Even bad men admire virtue and piety 
when hurg up on the wall out of their way; but 
when the luminous example of these things is a per- 
petuai shining of light into the darkness of men, they 
may like the quality of the light, but they do not like 
its shining into their darkness. When piety is a re- 
vealer, a jucge, and a condemner, then the more clear, 
fall, and unc enidvle it is, the more angry will mea be 
with it: not because they cease to love that which is 
intrinsically lovely, but because they love themseives 
more than even beauty. And when the presentation 
of heroic traits and characters is such as to coademn 
& man’s disposition and life, and tarn bis conscience 
against him, it is apt to wake up malign passions in 
him, and cause him to revils these things. 

And this is the history of many a sainted woman, 
with many & man that is going wrong in life. A high 
and truthful nature that lives in the same dweiling 
with a man who is crafty and designing, and that wiil 
not be cegraded, but wi'l maintain her truthfulaess 
and nobility, is a perpetual annoyance to him because 
she is a perpetual contrast and revealer and judge and 
condemner of his character and conduct. Aad men 
de not like to be all the time before a judge. 

A chaste and pure nature that dwelis with one that 
is under the influence of the rebellious passions is a 
perpetual rebuke toe him ; and it is not surprising that 
he turns against that which is only mischief to his 
pleasure. 

A temperate and well-governrd sprit by the side of 
one that is self-indulgent and incemperate—how does 
it perpetually pick flaws in his conduct, and vex nim, 
and turn his thoughts intensively against bim! 

A spiritual, refiaed, thoughtful person, living with a 
worldly, frivolous, coarse, and sensuous person, must 
needs be at disagreement with him; and all anxious 
care to cover this up cannot prevail so but that tae 

_ lower and meaner nature will feel annoyed and re- 

buked by the higher and better. And it is not the 
fault of the one that is good. Itis the necessity of 
virtue to rebuke its opposite. Itis the necessity of 
purity to stand the everlasting revuks of impurity. 
Justice for ever cries out against injustice. Aad truth 
is itseit the cetecter and condemner of lies. Where 
persons are brought together se that the good in one 
is the discloser and punisher of the bad ia another. it 
is not strange that evil natures should come to hate 
goodness, and speak evilly of it. 

Hence, fault-finding is not a presumption against 
goocneéss. Sometimes it is a very evidence of i: 
We are commanded, “ Rejoice when men shall say 
all manner of evil against you, falsely, for my sake.’’ 
Observe the conditions. When men speak evi of 
you falsely, and when they speak evil of you falsely 
on account of the qualities that connect you with 
Obrist: not on account of your imperfections and 
mal'gn traits, but on account of your virtue and traits 
of holiness—then rejoice. 

When, besides ali this, good men unite to secure 
order and morality ip the community, when they make 
their power and influence and presence felt .fur the 
suppression of evil and for the establisnment of 
eounteracting good, then yet more will there be bitter 
reproaches uttered concerning them; and bad men 
will search to find out matter of ascusation against 
them. And when @ men wants to find fault, he never 
has any trouble in deing it. 

Good men have a right to seoure the well-be!ng of 
the community. No man has aright to neglect the 
good of the eommanity in which his children and he 
himself dwell. And there can, on the other hand, be 
no right in men to do wrong.” Therefore there is no 
right in bad men to corrupt society. No one has any 
rigbt to do thirgs that stand connected with the de- 
terioration of morals. Toere can de no right in things 
that destroy virtue and build up corruption. Aad 
yet, when, by moral influence, and by legal means 
good men seek public good, there is a vast outcry 
against tyranny, against taking away men’s rights, 
ageinst pries'craft, etc. 

If bad men may destroy at the bottom, surely good 
men may bring resurrection at the top. Every good 
Tan has a right to address himself to the suppression 
of drinking dens, gambling saloons, Sabbath: breaking 
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corrupt worals alone, or chiefly, speak evil of Chris- 
tars. Iam sorry to say that we give them the first 
lessons avd example of doing so. For Caristians a-e 
not at all careful of speaking evil among themselves 
of themselves. Tnere is great wickedness in tne 
tongue of the church. And that is of en educated 
wickedness ; oftentimes it is wickedaess committed 
under the sanctions of conscience, educated to think 
it is right. 

I do not mean an open and bearty eriticism one on 
another ; for this does net do harm. It gives mnl:- 
ness anc good-fellowship. There is a plain speakiny, 
a cownright chastising, that stands connected with 
good-feilowshiy and maniiness. Aad men may do 
one another good, often, by a clear, fair stroke of the 
tongue. | 

Bat that which I eriticise is not this. It goes 
beyond all this. It is a modern form of the old 
Pharisee’s prayer developed in the carch, I tear— 
that is, the liberty of setting at naught those persons 
that are not developed in religious life according to 
our seet, end doctrine, and prejudice. D ff-reat 
denominations ard bodies of Caristians do not hesi- 
tate to miscail each other, and denounce each other ; 
and I ¢o not wonder that the world thinks it has 
a right to call them ail knaves. If one is drought up 
among those that are orthodox, he is taught to fear, 
and distrust, and to speak distrustfally of, those that 
are beterodox. As a general thing the Chris‘ian 
maxims fur the regulatioa of speech are not consid- 
ered as binding when we are speaking of those 
so-cailed Christians that hold dangerous doctrinal 
views. Taey are given up to the teader mercies of 
the sword. We must no longer burn them wiih fire, 
but we may with rebuke. We must no loager tie 
them up with ropes, but we may with popular grej.- 
dice. We mu3t no longer pierce them with a spear, 
but we way wih remarks and insinuations sharper 
aud more puisvnous than & spear. We must aot con- 
fiscate their estates, but we may take away all their 
pleasure of living in them. We must not pat them in 
a dupgeon, but we may make their life itself a dun- 
geop, Dy exclucing them from places of trust aod 
honor and usefulness in the community. We dv alt 
these things on the plea that they are hoiding cogmas 
that we are taught to sup wse are, and that mav be, 
very harmful. They are gulity, not of any vica or 
crime, but of aberration in doctrine. 

Nor doves it stop here. Tne same thing takes place 
between evangelical churches. There is a spirit of 
cepreciation tVen among sects thas acknowledge one 
another to be evangelical. Those b-loaging to each 
feel bouna to show that their coctrine aad govero- 
went ard worship work the best, and that therefore 
ihose of others are inferier to them. Tus, we speak 
of the formatism of the Episcopal Church. We tatx 
of their hturgies and shert serinons) We ses down 
teeir Worship as not having muca spiriteality ia it 

We lake contemp ‘uous remarks about their churches 
and cathedrals. And we do not think there is any 
baim in that. Then we wag our head and sp2ak of 
the ranting and ex‘ravagavce of the M-rnod’sts, and 
of ibe unregulated revivals. Then, again. we speak 
of the narrowness and eaciusion of tae Baptists, aad 
thank God secretly that we were not brought ap B sp- 
tists. Then we speak of the stiffaess and digoiry of 
the Piesbyterians, and think that we would not bs 
Presbyterians for all the world. Aad others speak of 
the louseness of the Cungregationaiists, pronouscing 
us to be Jax in doc!rine, and more lax in discipliae, 
end congratulate themselves that they were never 
Congregationalists. 

And so each one assumes that the church in which 
he was born, er to which he belongs, is the church, 
and that those who belong to other churches are the 
lawful prey of his criticising, censorious tongue. 
With some there is a conscience, dut I tear there is 
no general conscience, on this subject. And men 
outside of the church wouid not think of inveighing 
against each other as different denominations, or as 
beth:en and sisters of the same charch, inveigh 
ageiost each other. 

Wiy, then, should outsiders hesitate to handle 
Christians severely, when they see that they do not 
believe in each other, and that they are constantly 
besting witness against each o'her? A man of the 
world when he looks upon the area of Caristian 
churches, and sees them dtnouncing each other, and 
tiyixg to put each other down, says, “ I am not going 
to speak better of them than they speak of eaca 
other.”’ He wags his head and says, ‘ Their religion 
is allasbam. Why, hear how they rate one anviaer! 
and you will hear the trath when rogues fall out and 
ciscuss each others’ virtues.” 

1 do not say that this is just, or that I consider it 
wire, ia worldly man; but is it not natara} that 
such @ map, who does not please to taks the trouble 
to sscertvin the real character of Christians, shouid 
set them all down as no better than they declare eacan 

other to be? Is it surprising that if we tear the rove 
of Christ he should 1ip asunder what we tear? 

I think that if thereshould be any distinction, Chris- 

tiars should be much more circumspect and carefal 
and honoradle in speaking of one that does not belunz 
to their church, than of speakiog of one of their owa 
brethren, who is present to defend himself. I abhor 
@ man that, behind the back of another denomination, 
uses the pulpit as a battery, statiog their arguments 
as he pleases, and answering them as he pleases. It 
is the old story over again of the image of a man and 
alion. It is said that a lion, on seeing the image, 
said, “It 1 had been the sculptor I should have made 
the lion on top et the man, and not tae maa on top of 
the lion.” I never heard & man of one denomination 
make @ statement of another denomination’s doctrines 
so that that denomination would accept it. Itis nut 
tair for those of one denomination to take advantage 
ot the absence of otber denominations to revile thea. 
A person that takes it for granted that those in aa- 
other denomination are not as good as those ia the 
denomination to which he himseli belongs, has a pre} 

udice whieh will of necessity everatuate in censori 
ousness. 

111. There are minds that see nothing but the evil 
of whatever is presented to them; and it is not sur- 
prising that such mines dwell much upon the evil in 
churches and among Caristians. They do not seek 
to balance one thiog wiih another, and give just judg- 
ments. They simply pick out the flaws. 

And this leads me to speak of the disposition of 
finding fauit. Men seem to be divided into two 
classes. Those of one class seem to have a natural 
atiraction to things beautiful and good. The elective 
affinity for things good and ceautiful seems to be 
strovgest in their minds. Those of the oiner class 
stem to have a natural attraction to things that are 
unsymmetrical and evil. The elective affiaity for 
things evil and unsymmetrical seems to predominate 
in their minds. Toney are always looking for some 
defect, for some flaw, for something tv criticise 
There are persons who, if they come in before a 
picture at which you are gazing wita great delight, 
will mar your cup of pleasure by turowing into it 
some criticism. In Correggio’s pic ‘ure of the recam- 
bent Magcalen there is a cistorted fuot, big enough for 
haif a dozen feet of the preper size, and the fist 
thing that scme persons see wien they go to look at 
the piciure is that feet. To them the merit ef the 
whole picture is lost in that defect. 

Pictures are therefure revealers of disposition. 
When you present a picture before the minds of differ- 
ent persons, if one sees the bright side, and dwells 
upon the admirable features, you may know by that 
the tencercy of his nature: and if another pitches at 
ouce vpon the flaws, and seems to take a fond delight 
in making much of them, you may know what he is. 
A picture oan tell you what @ man’s character is as 
well as his fellow. 

Do you not know persons who, on going into a 
room, will at once glance around and ses whether the 
furniture is unmatched; whether some things are 
extiavagantly fine, while others are poor; whether 
the carpet is worn a little, and mended, as though 
there had been an attempt to make the most out of a 
lite? Do you not know persons who, od"looking at 
another’s dress, only see the things that are out of 
taste, ard that mar? Do you not know persons who, 
on beholcing a face, see enly the wrong fzature, if 
there is ene? Do you not know persons who, on 
listening te a conversation, take notice of only those 
parts where the grammar breaks down, where those 
that are conversing take a generous liverty in syntax, 
or where they make use of an unlucky word, being 
very careful to see all the faults, but paying very little 
attention to the subject-matter, though it may be very 
good? Such come to have a settled habit of 
directing their mind te the detection of faul‘s, as if 
there was a sort of smartness in it! as if in a world 
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he is out of patience with the pupil A man may have 
such ep iceal sense of the beauty of holiness that he 
is med when a person is not holy. A man may have 
such an ideal sense of what this world wouid be if the 
law of kindness were prevalent, that he is quite en- 
ranged at those people who are not kind. A man 
may ste how much suffering is caused by selfish men, 
proud men, wicked men, and what this world woold 
be if it were only built up in the spirit of Christ, and 
may gtt himself into such a towering indignatioa 
toward these men that he will perpetually whip them 
and ecourge them. And the Gieposition to be censori- 
ovs, under such clrcamstances, becomes almost 
cbronic. 

This is the particular vice of preachers. They are 
set to teach people the right way, and of course they 
have to essertthe wrong way. Acd unless a preacher 
is careful to study the effcct of these things on his 
mind, be will come into that state in which he lashes aad 
lashes and lashes with his tougue those that go astray ; 
and, if he gives his at‘ention to public affairs, he will 9e 
® volcano belching and belching and belching out fires 
of indignation against evil, so that the whole im>res- 
sion that he jJeaves on the minds of those who hear 
hm is one of gigantic fault fioding. A minister be- 
fore @ congregation may preach against sin till he has 
Sel every man to sinning. For the way to make men 
better is not to bold up evil for criticism, but to show 
for'h the attractiveness of good. A man that is al- 
ways finding faults discourages those who are trying 
to Co right, so that they say, “I° js of no use for me 
to atrempt to beeome good, for ‘he moment I do the 
best I can, and think I bave atiained an encouraging 
resul', be tears it ail to pieces.” 

And that is the case with revival preaching, as itis 
cared on by ene class of revivalists. Toney come 
tpto a state in which they look uyon holiness as 8? 
iv pr ra‘ive, acd upen being a sinwer as so weced, 
tba: they go from place to place laoring to ergate re- 
vivels by inveighing against, and terrifying men by 
tbreatening them with, its consequences. Toey come 
to beve an azectic tongue and a o:tter spirit. 

And the same thing is true of reformers By the 
‘ia.e a man has been a refoymer ten or fifeen years, 
he is apt to be a faul: finding man. It is not always 
so. God be thanked that there have been suca mea 
as Clarkson and Wilbe: force—men that took the devil 
by the throat, and, at last after along confl'*, slaaz 
h mw, and cauzht nothing of bis sulp.ur acd fire; men 
that with al} gentleness, and sweetness, agd meek 
‘ess. ang forbearapce, aud Christian love. rebaked 
the mest gigentic evil of their nation. But the tamp- 
tation of bose that go fortn for the vutsose of refarm- 
ing sin, 18 to become oditfer and censorions, and fiad 
fevit. Ard I may say that a man who takes his idea’ 
of apy virtve, and makes it the role by which to 
meesure other men, will fiad something to find faul 
with allthe time. And if a man lives aceordiag to 
his own iceal of any virtue, it is easy for him to tura 
reund end be severe in his censure cf taose who vio- 
late that ideal 

VY. Many are censorious of Christians from an entire 
mie neeption Gf what a Christian life is, ia its facts. 
It you suppuse that when a man professes Christianity 
he is cone, and finished, and put into the church, asa 
warble statue when it is completed is put into the ex 
h bitirg room, to be criticised, you are verp. much 
mistaken. If you suppose that when a man comes 
into the church avd takes upon himself the sacred and 
revered name of Christ he chalienges eriticism, and 
says, “God bas wrought a work in me, and made me 
a saint: now look, and if you can find any evil in me, 
find it.” you are mistaken. Such a challenge mizht 
proveke censorious remark ; but there is no such thing 
as that. When a man begins to live a Christian | fe, 
he is very much like the artist’s model, instead of his 
statue. It is pretty much all mud and dirt, and it is 
far from being in the proper form at that. Long 
Jabor is necessary to shape the plastic material, and 
bricg it to the required proportions. When the model 
is perfected, the artist hands it to his attendants, who 
cut it in marole, and at last the statue is completed. 

Now I am sorry to say that when we become 
Christians we are in some respects sadly like the 


clay model before it is fashioned, full of shapeless- | 


ness; growing in parts, litile by little, with touches 
here and touches there; and gradaally being devel- 
oped into something. When men go into the church 
of Christ, they go as beginners ; they go as men that 
have found out the weakness and sinfalness of thetr 
lives, and that ask, *‘ Are there institutions, are there 
oToinances, are there means, by which a man that is 
weak and sinful can be supported and helped?” And 
open flies the door of the sanctuary, and forth sounds 
the voice of the minister, saying, “‘ Come ia J 
here is God’s curative Word, and if any man fé 
weak, here he will find help; if any man feels sinful, 
here be will find sympathy and instruction and influ- 
ences to release him from sin, and build him up in 
bclinees.”’ 

A man opens 2 echool among the colliers of Eag- 
jJand—men aud women that have lived uader ground 
ell their lives, and to whose darkened minds the light 
of knowiedge has never penetrated. Tidings of this 
scheol spread abroad, and some traveler says, “I 
understand that ecueation is making great strides 
amcng those coiliers, and I will go and see what prog: 
ress they have mede.’’ He goes into the school 
where women and men are learning to read, aad 
hears an old man with gray locks that hang down on 
his shoulders, and with a black finger with which he 
rubs dirt eleng the book before bim, spell, “ B—a— 
—+—r, baker.’’ After he has heard the old man 
spell a few such simple words slowly and painfully, 
he says, “ Well, if that is what you call learaing, ir 
tbat is your idea of ecucation, then Iam done,” and 
goes out in great disgust. He thought he was going 
cown to see these poor colliers made into phiioso. 
pbers at a touch ; and instead of that he sees ignor- 
ant creatures, that have been made to rea).ze their 
‘gnorance, and that are willing to creep before they 
wa'k, and walk before they rua, going over rudiment- 
ary leszons, in order that by-and-by they may have 
come intelligence. A sensible man would rejoice to 
see these small teginvings of what promise to result 
in entightenment in the fature. 

Now, men are coliiers when we bring them into the 
church. They have been in the grimes and mines of 
sin. They bave been groveling in the earth. Aad to 
begin a Christian life is to be conscious of one’s im- 
pe) fection and sin and guiit before God. It is to turn 
round and say, “‘ Who will instrect me in the better 
way ¥ who will teach me the letters of salvation?” 
Here is aman beginning with faltering lip to learn 
tbe fist principles of a Christian life; and what 
crueity it is for one to come in and say, “ A churcb- 
member! That man is what you call a saint, is he?” 
No, be is not a saint: he is the rade beginuing of 
that which, when God shall leed him throagh sone 
years of earthly discipline, and then take him hone 
to bimeelf, sha'!l] glow in the light of heaven. Then 
and there be will ve a saint, but only then and there. 

We co not profess, then, that when a man becames 
& Ctristian, and enters the church, he is not a sinner. 
He is a sinner, but he is a sinner that earnestly loags 
to be cured of his sin, and to be built up a perfect 
man in Christ Jesus. We do not say that he is sin- 
lees. He stumbles every day, and no one knows it so 
well as he. And I put it to every one whether, these 
things being so, it is not unjust for one to go into the 
church, and watch men, and say, “ Pretty Caristians! 
I know this man; I have had some dealings with 
that fellow, and if they are Christians I have no 
desire to be one.’’ They feel themselves to be worse 
iban you think them ; they have found out that they 
are dead ; they do not come into the charch as living 
argels; they are convinced that if they are saved, 
they will be saved through God’s grace; and they 
say, “Give us a place where we can begin, under 
the divine influence, to reform, and help us with your 
counsel and sympathy ,” and are you going to stand 
on the outsice, and look in, and call them hard names, 
and cenounce them, without considering the purpose 
that is governing tnem? Forshameon you! I; may 
be that they Aave talked harsvly about you. Taen 
set them an example by talking about them as they 
cvgtt to be talked about. 

VI. Christians are oftentimes talked bitterly about 
because that part of the Christian’s life which lies 
most epen to criticism is usually the worst part, while 
that part which is best, and which will bear the most 
inspection, is the hidden part. We ought to remem- 
ber that in our daily intereourse with mea we are 
apt to see their worst side, the side which is being 
tempted. They are in the world; they are engaged 
in their various enterprises; they are in the heat of 
the battle of life; and oftentimes they are desper- 
ately beset; and that is 


what they are in their families. Many a man has 
the reputation on 'Change of being hard and grinding, 
who, if you follow him home, and come in contact 
with him, you shail find tobe generousand kind. Oa 
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« What!” some one says, “is not a man Christian- 


bis bottom-lands, and leave his uplands uncultiva‘ed. 
We do not say, because a man makes good land of 
bis bottom-land, and does not of his upland, that ne is 
not a farmer. It is no evidence, because a man has 
no fire in his sitting-room, that he has none in the 
horse. 

When you go into some men’s houses you find the 
bells gloomy and forbidding. The old pyramids of 
Egypt are not so dark and bleak as the entrances to 
some dwellings. It seems tome as though the door 
ovght to be the most attractive placa in a house, so 
that on approaching it one should feel assured tha‘ 
there is hospitality within. And the hall should be 
cozy and warm. I hate narrow halls, I hate a hall 
with bare walls, that seem to say ‘‘Starve! starve! 
starve !’’ But the halls of many a house are cold and 
ba'ren and uninviting. And some people keep thair 
parlor everlastingly in order, as if it were arranged 
for a faneral ; and nobody goes into it without feel- 
ing as if he was at a funeral, exceot that the minister 
ard the services are wanting. The carpet says, “Do 
not touch me ;” and every chair and sofa says, “It 
is an impertinence to sit on me;’’ and every pieces of 
furniture says, ‘‘ Let me alone,” and the wholeroom 
says, “ What are you doing here?’ A man leads 
you through en inbospitabls door and a disagreeanls 
ball into a stiff parlor; and you say, “If the psople 
that live bere are like these taings, E do not want to 
have anything ta do with them.”” But presently you 
hear a bell, aud you pass isto the dining-room, whare, 
a though there is more elasticity, there is yet more 
stiffbers than is compatible with ease and comfort. 
But farther on you hear the voice of children, that is 
sweeter than avy beli, and, following it, (for taere is 
elways liberty of loving ch ldren, thank God!) you go 
into the eit'ing-room, where they are afraid to have 
you go. Ofcourse there is disorder, and balls, and 
ti ps, and ali sorts of little trinkets for children ara 
scattered about the floor. The mother is sitting in au 
easy rocking chair, and is mortified because she 's not 
sitting in a suff rocking-chair such as you saw in the 
parlor. And she agolegizes because everytning is 
comfortable and cozy. And you thank God that you 
have st€n this room, and say, “I thought ths maa 
Was cold and formal and uncongenia', to lives with 
whom would be bke living with a sohinx ; but I sea 
‘bat he has semethicvg warm in him.”’ 

A great many men you do not know except by their 
door-ya1d—and that is not muca; a great many men 
you €o bot know excest by the porch and ball of their 
house—and they are not very inviting; a great many 
men you ce Lot kuow except in their scrupulosities 
acd proprieties, and these are like their abominable 
carlos You must live in mea’s affections before 
you cap know them. And you shali fiad men that 
are always sweet and beaut ful in their heart, who 
are unluvely and acerb everywhere else. Let us 
glve men crecit fur the good that is inthem. There 
is so htile that is gaod, and so much that is bad, ia 
life, let us love that which is good in any and every 
man, ad s:ek for it. 

VII. Those who revile professors of religion, or 
persons that have become Christians, and eafered 
tbe ehurch, do not regard the history of their past 
¢xperience, nor their present strngeles, in their en- 
ceavors to lead a Christian life. Do you kaow what 
it is to live til you are forty years old with an irritable 
temper, and then make a cogseientious effort to 
restrain that temper? A man, under such circum- 
siances, feels that every nerve in him is fire. When 
{ hear a person that has all his life given the reins to 
bis lower feelings say, “God has taught me to feel 
ibe evil of this way, and I am trying to overcoms it,” 
it makes me think of a little child ten years old vea- 
turieg to rice a colt, when the colt runs with him, 
l-aping over fences and ditches, and he pulls one way 
and another, net knowing how to stop the animal, 
and often being thrown, at last. I see persons riding 
their passions in just that way, and often with that 
result. How many persons that you lightly and bit. 
terly accuse, God loves and pities! for he sees that 
the things which you criticise they shed tears over, 
and tbat they seem a thousand times worse to them 
than they do to you. If you were to go to one ef 
them and say, “My brother, I have seen this little 
fault in you,” would he not say, ‘Oh, it was only a 
little twig or branch that grew toward you that you 
saw: come and see how it covers the whole trellis. 
It is a thousand times worse than you think itis. It 
is my sorrow, my soul’s bitterness : can you not help 
me pluck it up and cut it down?’ Many and manya 
person is a thousand times more conscious of his 
fau’ts than you are that revile and rail at him. 

Christian brethren, you know, and I know, very 
wel, that they that will live gooly in this world shall 
suffer tribulation; and that by reason nof so much 
of this man’s criticism, or that man’s censure, as of 
their own conscience and dissatisfied yearnings. 
Every Christian person bas a spirit in him that says, 
«I see the bad, but, alas! I cling toit. E understand 
my duty, but I do not performit. I know taat God’s 
law is holy and just and good, but I do not obey it. 
And I am in utter despair of being able to adhere to 
that which is right.” Every Christian comes at last 
to the state in which he feels, “O Lord Jesus Carist, 
there is no hope for me if thou dost not save me in 
spite of myself. It is the salvation of the Savior only 
that will save me. If I am left to myself I shall never 
s¢e salvation.” Every Christian person looks upon 
Christ as one that shall bring mercy to those that do 
not deserve it. 

Now, we say, freely, and at once, You may call us 
knaves, and write grievous things against us, but you 
never will equal in your though‘s or utterances what 
we believe our own imperfections and faults to be. 
Do you gay, “ You donot live Caristian lives?” With 
shame we acknowledge it. Do you say, “ Professing 
Christ as you do, you do not set that example or 
purity before the world which you should?’ Too weil 
we know it. You can potht out no fault in us to 
which we are not keenly alive. 

But there are some glorious victories, some illustri- 
ous triumphs, sl:‘hough they may not be exhibitory, in 
every Christian’s life. It is true that there are some 
points of discouragement in the experience of each 
ene of us ; but when we lock comprehensively over a 
year, or a score of years, we can all say, “God has 
pot striven with me in vain.” We have the encour. 
agement to know that in the midst of the charch there 
ave, in different degrees, growihs in excelience, num- 
nerless. 

Let me say one word more, and that to the Chris- 
tians. My dear brethren, nothing can so ill efit us 
as that self-defensory spirit which comes from pride, 
and which leacs us to endeavor to make it appear 
thet we ave unjustly accused and wronged. We are 
dealt with more leniently, I fear, by our enemies, than 
we deserve to be, if we measure ourselves by the 
| highest standards. Therefore let us be patient. 
Suppose men do inculpate you? Your conscienes is 
harder than any man’s topgue on you. Men may say 
false things of you, but your corsciesce says, ‘“ Ah, 
it is because they do not know how to hit the right 
thirg.” I repeat, let us be patient. Lef us not 
return railing for railing, nor bitter words for bitter 
words. Considering our sin, let us be not only patient 
but humbls. 

Ard for our encouragement let us remember that 
the name of bim whom we love above all others is 
now incissolubly associated with ourname. Are you 
gentle? Men say, “Tnat is Corist in him.” Ave 
you humble? Men say, “That is Chris! in hin” 
Are you sweet-tempered and full of good fruits? 
Men say, “ Toatis Christ in him.” Are you irritable ? 
Men think less of religion. By as much as you soffer 
evi) to exist in yourself. by so much you bear a testi- 
mony against him whose name you bear; and all 
that you achieve that is good and great and glorious 
1s 80 much that goes to form the crown that sits on 
the head of him who is your hop? and your soui’s love. 

—————————————EE 


GEORGE BOURNE. 


-I was, with many others, greatly interested in the 

brief sketch of this early refermer, given in a late 
Independent. Let me add an anecdote. At the 
close of one ef his lectares in this city of New York, 
as the audience were passing out, Mr. Bourne was 
accosted at the doer by several Southern men. They 
avowed themselves greatly interested in his lecture, 
and said that his descriptions of slavery were truth- 
fal, but that they must object to his course while no 
remedy was to be found for the evil. “Even you, 
Mr. Bourne, have no: told us what to do.” The 
slaveholders paused for an answer. The stern 
reformer uttered but two words. Looking them fall 
in the face, he said, with great emphasis, “ Quit 
stealing,” and left them to their refiections. 

If the early church had had more men ef the stamp 
of George Bourne,—men who would call things by 
their right names,—who would have demanded that 
the decree of God, “ He that stealeth a man and sell- 
eth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall 














“NO SONG FOR THE NATION." 
BY MRS. 0. A. 8. BEALE. 
“ Dwexs there no joy in song, white-hand of the harpsof Luths !” 


No song for the nation! no voice from her hills, 

To wake the proud mane of her dark. rolling billow ! 
To stir with its echoes her rocks and her riils ;— 

No hand to untwine her sad harp from the willow !|— 
Weke, harp of Columbia! wake, song of the free! 
Be the rushing of wind:—be the voice of the sea! 





Bards! sleep ye in sorrow, by valleys untrod ? 
Or are you lone dwellers of rocks and of mountains, 
With eyes looking up to the lightnings of God, 
And ears idly dricking the music of fountains? 
O harp of Columbia! wake mountain and tree! 
Be the voice of the mighty—the breath of the free ! 


Burst forth from thy coverts mid echoing rocks! 
Wind down from the hights of thy sun-gilded bowers! 
By the white, leaping foam, by the surges and shocks— 
By the tempests that play with the strength of our 
towers— 
Unfurl thy bright wings that the nations may sse— 
Sweet harp of my country! thou voice of the free! 


The noise of the battle is heard on the gale, 

And broadswords and spears in the valleys are clashing! 
And beroes ard wariors fall, bleeding and pale, 

Where the blade of the fee in the sunlight is flashing! 
"Tis thy blood, my country ! outpouring I see! 
Wake, voice of the eagle—thou breath of the free ! 


’Tis thy blood, my country! no wonder the strain 

Of the minstrel should fall like the voice of the wailing | 
The cloud on the mountain—‘he mist of the mais— 

The ezgie’s proud wing drooping low in his sailing— 
Blood drenchicg the valleys ard deep’ning the wave— 
These—theee are thy burden, O harp of the brave ! 


Yet, rouse from thy stupor, O sad, stricken lyre! 
Be the light of thy country—her strength and her sav- 
ing! 
To the patriot’s breast be the spirit of fire, 
Where engines of death all around him are raving! 
Be the conqueror’s blast, on the land aud the sea— 
Be Liberty’s winge—be the shout of the free! 


A song for the nation! O herp of the hilis! 
That nation hath nursed thee in freedom’s fond bosom | 
The shock of the tempest that bosom now thrills, 
And lightnings have scathed where the fig-tree should 
blossom. 
O “ white-hand of harps!” let thy melody pour 
From hilltop and valley, from forest and shore! 


One chord in the breast of thy Country to wake! 

One note that shall move ber proud heroes to battle! 
One deep, stirring lay, her long s!umber to break, 

And blend with the cin and the cannon’s sharp rattle! 
S:rike! urge on the war-cry, till “fetter” and “slave” 
Are known— nevermore—in “ the land of the brave.” 





EMA¥WCIPATION BY MARTIAL LAW OR 
BY COMPETITION. 


A REPLY TO CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. 

Can you find room in your columns for a few thoughts 
suggested by reading an article under the above cap- 
tion in your paper of Oct. 24th? 

It is not strange, with Buckle for a guide, that any 
man should lose his way. But it is strange that in- 
telligent men should undertake to overthrow facts 
with theories. So far as ‘cotton’ is used as a 
synonym of the slave-power, whether politically or 
commercially, it is the outgrowth and product of 
slavery—not the cause of it. Slave la»vor produces 
cotton, and is itself strengthened and increased by 
that production. So free labor grows and thrives on 
what it produces ; and there are facts to prove thatit 
could produce cotton in this country far more profita- 
bly than slave labor. To speak of slavery, therefore, 
as merely “a symptom and manifestation ” of the 
cotton trade, invulnerable at any other point, is to 
attack a hard and stubborn fact with a very flimsy 
theory. 

True it is that slave labor is not vorsatile and intel- 
ligent, like free labor. It is not easy to turn it to new 
enterprises, especially such astpeqaire skill and tact. 
So that a revolution in the cotton trade, and in the 
sources of its production, would certainly weaken 
slavery for a time, perhaps permanently. Bat as 
slavery existed centuries before cotton was a power 
in the world, so it may survive it. It has lived with- 
out it, in many ages and countries; it can do the 
same again. In Brazil, in the Spanish West Indies, 
in our own Northern slave states, it is not depondeat 
upon éotton. It was not “competition” ia the cot. 
ton market that killed it in the British West Iadies. 
The planters there clung to it with a grasp that noth- 
ing but alegislative act, backed up by military power, 
could break. Slavery has its origin and support in 
that love of dominion which is one of the strongest of 
human passions. It would not relax its hold, howev- 
¢r impoverishing to the masters, until compelled to 
yield to superior force. So will it be in this country. 
Even with cotton, the slavehoiders have never paid 
tueir debte. If they are deprived of this resource they 
will raise more sugar, and grain, and tobacco, 
and rice, and, as heretofore, cancel all troubie- 
some balances in bankruptcy. So that, if slavery 
sbell survive the preeent struggle, as it will, anless 
actually abolished by the “ war power,’’ it wiil 
still be strong exovgh to involve us in domeatic 
broils and foreign wars, culminating in due time in 
another revolution. So, at least, I read the lessons of 
hietory ; and if I supposed I could strengthen my po- 
sition by caliicg names, I might say that whoever 
does not foresee such a result is a “ shaliow states- 
man ’—a “utopian philosopher.” 

The Romans had a high regard for liberty ; but they 
looked upon it as the right of the few. If the patri- 
cians were free, it matiered little what was the con- 
cition of plebeians and slaves. If a “citizon’’ was 
unjustly scourged, it would not pass unnoticed. So 
we have among us an aristocratid philanthropy which 
shudders at any possible harm to slavebolders, wiile 
it can look with callous nerve upon the tortures and 
egonies of four millions of slaves. It mourns over 
the diminished exports of Jamaica, or trembles at the 
bare possibility of an insurrection ; but it coolly spec- 
ulates upon the blood, the tears, the whipping-post, 
and the auction-block ; the crushing, imbruting, chat- 
telizing of four million immortal souls, as “a symp- 
tom and manifestation” of the cotton trade—to be let 
alone until chat can be changed. To bind the cruel 
aim of the oppressor by any other means, would be 
‘‘a dangerous experiment.” To break that arm 
would be horrible ! 

There are probably some good men who do not 
know the spirit they are of, even when unconsciousiy 
betraying it. The lower strata of a false ecucation 
crop out unawares. They speak of the slaves as 
“ savages ’—“ irresponsible barbarians ”—‘ educat- 
ed in the vilest school of degradation and immorali- 
ty.”” How different the testimony of the acco molish- 
ed author on “contrabands,”’ in the last Aélantic 
Monthly, who had charge of the fagitives at Fortress 
Mcnrce! How easy for us to abuse those to whom 
we have denied the rights of humanity! And how 
plausible we deem the conclusion that ‘at least a 
gene ation is needed to educate the African for free- 
dom !” as if it were true—or, if true, such education 
were pcessible while slavery exists. 

Some of those who oppose emancipation by martial 
law, suppose that it is to ba accomplished by insur- 
rections of the slaves. If this were so, we should be 
just fied. Butit is notso. No one who advocates 
these views “ would abolieh slavery by carrying ser- 
vile war to every fireside in the South.’’ That there 
will be cccasional insurrections during the progress of 
the war, whatever policy we pursue, is quite probable. 

But for that we are not responsible. And while the 
slaveholders are waging an unnatural war against us, 
with a savageness and barbarity unparalieled in mod- 
ern timee, it is folly te contend that we must walk 
among them with cautious and timid trend, lest we 
arouse their slaves to assert their rights. An armed 
and defient rebellion, murdering ali within its reach, 
hes no such special claim te our protection. 

But if we proclaim emancipation, the slaveholders 
will guard against insurrections by withdrawing a 
portien of their troops from the rebel army. Thus 
yu the power of the rebellion be materially weak- 
ened in the field. No longer can they spare their 
whole force to ight us. This will be the first resalt. 

We shall next see that the most active and efficient 
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be a work of time—perhass a work of difficulty. 
That the property of the rebels will generally be cen- 
fiscated ; that their lands will find new owners; that 
the whole social fabrie of the South wi'l be overturaed, 
so that a new class of men will come into power ;—ail 
this will inevitably result from th® redeliion, if i¢ ig 
crushed, whether with or without emancipation. 
Under such an upheaval of society, the problem of 
finding employment for a large servile class, if se¢ 
free, might not be easy of solution. And yet a wise 
and prudent government, with a victorious army, 
would not fail in the attempt. With an abundanse— 
a wide excess—of feriile soil, ready for any hand that 
will till it. yielding generous harvests with little 
labor, the slaves would want norhiog but protection 
from us. If they should not immediately become 
land. owners, their labor would be wanted, and weald 
command a reward that would support them. I¢ 
would take some time for the new order of things te 
move freely in the new adjus'ments; but no progress 
was ever mace in this world by that spirit whick 
fears to attempt anything lest it should fail. I believe 
a firm and faithful effort will insure success. 
‘* Our doub's are traitors, 
And make us Jose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt.” 

Nor is there any danger that a decree of emanc'ps- 
ticn will increase the spirit of resistance at the South. 
Let the decree be coupled with the assurance that all 
loyal slaveholders shall be compensated, and all these 
who are not traitors wiil be satisfied There are 
bundreds of slaveholders in the Souta—and they are 
now the friends of the Goveromen’"—who have long 
wished for some plan of emancipation. They are 
anxious to get rid ot what they know to be a curse te 
themselves and their children; and as soon as they 
can see that such a measure will be successful, they 
will give it a cordial support. 

Finally, a decree of emancipation will be the surest 
guaranty that our foreign relations will remain uadis- 
turbed. It is admit‘ed that we shall have to do it, as 
& last resort, in case of an attempt to oreak the blook- 
ace. But wovld it not be much wiser te orevent sath 
an attempt? It we fight for freedom as directly 
and positively as the South fpr slavery, neither Eag- 
land nor Fiance would dare interfere agaiast us, 
uncer any pretext. Buatif wa wait until such & war 
begins, we cannot stop it by emancipation; aad eur 
success in crushing the rebellion, evea by that meas- 
vie, would be very doub'ful, if not actuaily hop-l-ss. 
As a preventive, the remedy is cerfain; bat if we 
witbhold it, in order to use it as a cure, We may per 
ish for our folly. D. 

Poriland, Me. 





FRABCE AGAINST THE UNION? 


OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED ENGLISHMEN, 


Enotanp, Oct. 19, 1861, 
fo rue Epirors or Tut INDEPENDENT: 

Seven months since, The N. Y. Times ia particular, 
and the American press in general, had :o meet with be- 
comirg indignation and reproach a Bii’ish declaration of 
war against the United States, then immediately to be 
fulminated. England has hung back. Bat now France 
is immediately to force the blockade and recognize the 
Confederacy. This is certain! at least so it is eaid, most 
authoritatively from France. Alsojust before the depart- 
ure of the mail, a week since, it was announced by tele- 
gram from France, that several Chambers of Commeree, 
amongst them Lyons, Rouen, Muhlrausep, had memorial- 
ized the Emperor in favor of the South and praying for the 
raising of the blockade. And this we are now assured is 
to be done, 

Here, however, we mostly accept these coinages as 
from the felonious mict which has been so productive in 
the inventions of Southern genius. 

Nevertheless, there is a degree of uneasiness in the 
minds of the true English friends of the United States. 
This long series of damaging and disturoing falsehoods, 
and other indications, reveal the ceaseless activity of 
Southern agents, both in Paris and in England. They 
have had great successes; they have wrougut mischief im 
the United States, and have made even the New York 
press subservient to their intrigues, and they have thus 
wrought mischief tothe cause in Eagland. And now they 
are improving the position, and feeling their way toward 
the object which they said had been accomolished here 
many months since: faint mutterirngs of Recoguition have 
lately been ventured upon in, at least, two places. _ 

Earl Russell has been honored at a great gathering 
held in Newcastle, the capital cf coal,—the northern folk 
wishing to testify their respect to the now venerable 

statesman, who was visiting their country. That part of 
the earl’s speech which referred to the Unjted States will 
doubtless bave been reprinted by the New York press. 
The characteristic reserve and coldness of the noble lord 


plored the contest. He saw its origin to be in slavery. 
But he was neither logical nor generous, nor, in a large 
sense, humane, in resolving the conflict into a struggle 
for power. At least he did not say, power for what ends? 

The Earl ce Grey and Ripon, Under Secretary of War, 
a colleague of more warmth, and who has long been 
krown for his sympathies with and labors for the work- 
ing classes, spoke in a more worthy and far more com. 
prehensive manner. There is one portion of the specek 
which is doubly significant. He had spoken of the war as 
a great calemity for America; of British non-interference 
as not implying indifference or want of sympathy; of a 
possible deplorable amount of suffering consequent te 
England; and then said: 


“The coming winter might be a period of great trial for 
the people of this country, and especiaily for the working 
classes, such as bad not been seen for many years. [fit 
unfortunately sbould be the case, he trusted that the peo- 
ple of England would make every sacrifice to avert the des- 
tress, and that nothing would induce them to resort to any 
course which might seem lrke/y to them in the hight of that 
suffering and misery, to cut short the ev by forcing their 
way. by any legitimate or unfair means, to the atiainment 


of objects which might appear favorable to their own ia- 
terests.” 


This was said at an annual banquet given by the Mayer, 
at Ripon, in Yorkshire. 


Mr. Ewart, M.P. for Dumfries, Scotland, and formerly 
M P. for Liverpool, one of the most enlightened and re- 
epected members of the Commons’ House, in addresslag 
his constituents, spoke freely of American affairs; but 
spoke as one would speak who was associated with 
Joseph Sturge and Mr. Burritt ia organiziag the Peace 
Congress at Brussels in 1848. His view-is that of the 
peace men ;—ihus in brief: 


“He was of opinion that if the American states chose 
to separaie from esch uther, in the abstraet they had a 
right to do so; and he beiieved bimself that it would 
bave been easicr on the part of the American G»vrern- 
met if, when the separa'ion had taken place, they aad 
allowed it togoon. He believed they were much more 
likely to have come togetne:—if ic was not an Irish 
phrase—if they bad separa‘ed than if, as they had done, 
ibey bad enforced union when the opposite party wished 
for separation. Let it not be conceived for a moment 
thet of the two parties which are separated Britain could 
take the part of the slave party. No; he held thatif we 
took any part at ali, or adopted any opicion, it would bs 
in fevor of the freedom of the slave and his emancipation 
from fet'ers. He trusted that when this mos: dreadful 
and fratricidal war should bave ceased, when tne cireum- 
stances should be left 10 correct themselves, that slavery, 
when left to recoil, as it were, upon itself, and to give ics 
destructive effects on that society wich it contaminates, 
would begin to diminish. He believed that, not by the 
means of war, but by the silent influence of time and by 
the condemnation of all honoravle acd just and wise 
men, slavery wou'ld be put down in the Uniced States, 
ard that in a more effective manner than by all the en- 
gines of destruction and all the implements of war.” 


Bir W. Page Wood, one of the Vice-Chancellors of 
England, and formerly representative of Oxford, has re- 
cently met his old constituents on a festive occasion. 
He referred at length to the American crisis, and exposed 
the fallacies of some whom be called drawing-room 
politicians, who affected to see liberal institutions on 
their trial in thie struggle. There is, he said,— 


“There is nowadays too much tendency on the part 
of the public press to introduce wbat I may term dra wiag- 
room politics, in which speculaiive theories are throwae 
out end discassed. It has been said that liberal inetitu- 
tions were on their trial. Nothiog of the kind, What is 
really on its trial is whether an enormous continent like 
America can be governed by one Government, aa 
cannét conceive how liberal institutions can be said te 
be on their trial in any other respect. Each oarty is 
willing to be governed by a central power. Instead 
one Government you have now two—one in the North 
end one in the South. Whether or not two ought to be 
continued seems to be the real question. You know 
very well that I never was a repubiican, and never “ 
en) thing that would induce you to believe that I admir 
‘be republican institutions of America; but nebody 
tell you that America could have had different instire 
tions. Once separated from us, where were they to have 
got their sovereign or their House of Lords? At the 
sere time they possessed that true Avglo-Ssxon charae 
ter that will always enable theth te carry out the pria- 
| ciples of self government. At this moment they 
goverbing themselves and taxing themselves to an ener 
mous extent. All subsoribé to the expenses of 
Government, and are wiliing to submit to privations te 
yt on 
fi . point of fact, the states ord 

ne the only fear I should 
ad or ay Ste eanay inthe wel 
will 8 to or acy country 
pede arise from those intrusted with the Gov: 
not proving true to their mission.” 


declared that “bis sympathies were most undoubtedly 
in favor of the North,” and this declaration was loudly 
cheered. 





Mr. Hanbury, ove of the members for the metropolites 


will need to be remembered while reading it. He de- © 
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eounty, speaking at its agricultura 
referred to the vniversa) topic, and 


*He had now a painful subjec' 
was indeed a paintui one, which w: 
America; avd although not wiehi 
the other, he wished ber well ou: 
trusted that in the exd the Cons 
Purified ard strengthered He cid 
as to the cause of these unhap.,y 
believed the abolition of slavery 
she could take ber right place amo 
earth. As to the slave-trada, he aid 
Gacy of the present restric ive sya» 
they doubled their present force : 
dewn; but what he would arcvise 
te go into the land fom wher ce 
Mhe Livingstone, teach the native. 
of the sugar-cave and cotion woud 
them than following a trade in ; 
ne da be — true policy to keen 
and work with them, and pn 
their land.” ca: 


Two members of Lord Derby's Ad: 
given utterances—one, General P. 
volunteer inefficiercy. Just now 
are in a panic, lest the powerful v 
prove victorious, to the reduction 
Thus the soldier : 


“There could not be a greater mi: 
than to be employed in war, and tne 
Was 80 much to be deplored as that 
@B en the other side of tne Acian 
that there was not a man in Eogla: 
the civil war in America—not mer: 
but from real Engiien mo.ives ; arc 
ernment of this country bad acted r 
ing their intention to preserve th: 
ard to prevent ony of our fellow-s) 
in the contest. But aithough we m 
bad a great dal to learn, becanse 
read Mr. Russell’s graphic. accou: 
that without diecipline pereonal va! 
that winout officers in whom the 
fiderce the bravest voiunteers w. 
armed rabble subject to the most d 


Shrewd, bot narrow Mr, Henley 
dent of toe Board of Trade, made 
of ignorance—in doing which he c 
sentative man: 


“T will not at this moment tow 
wha: is now goirg on at the other 
We can only view the civil! war Ro 
aid regard i. with the deepest pain. 
wel intormed to express to vou 
meris of the quarrel, and ali I cac 
wili ultimately prevail, aud that wn 
countrymen will svon see the fi 
which they are now engsged. No 
in which this coun:ry mus: feel a + 
ties of frierdehipy and rejationson 
erica, It was only trie morning || 
My poorer neigbbors thas bis son is 
in hebth g io ore army or ihe otn 
which he was particularly enpag+« 
to Jearn. I mycelt sew the boy g 
parent now Knows of him is tha: | 
American army. None of us, my 
in this quarre), and may it p'ease | 
it, for of all the horrors thas covid 
war is the worst. At euch times 
they are buman beings, aid the | 
lasts the greater is tne feroci y di 
Bot 100 much 10 sav that th such 
ean possid y bave a tendency tu 
human na‘ure takes place.” 


If it be added, that Mr. Linds 
who some months since visi'ea 
reference to shipping inierests, o 
eognition ; and that a Cap'aia Jer 
borough of Harwich, and a foli: 
spoke Sou h, with bated breath a 
that Lord Dudiey and Ward, whose 
proportion to his intellect or mor 
these hinte added to the ut'eranc 
representation will bere be found 
pressed apart from the British pre 





FREEDOM OF TH 


Je THE Burrors or Tue INperen 

Every true friend of civil and r 
pleased to have the usefulness of 
eveared, Notbirg is more impor 
than liter:y in the preacher of t' 
wirely the whole truth ot God ag» 


there is no country where the fr 
better maintained than in New Boy 
ist rs of Corist are allowed to prea 
ef God” against sin,‘ whether mr 


But even in New E xglano the free: 
always enjoyed, because the pew 
and enslave the pulpit. The same 
extent in all the United States. L 
ern states, where slavery reigns, 

bourd and held in bondage as are | 
isters who have attempted to pro 

in the slave states bave told me, 
Gorpe) have no freedom there to | 
of Christianity against the prevail 
Those pulpits that attempt to do 

their occupants are persecuied e 
there is here and there a man } 
exile from Kentucky, who ill | 

for “righteousness sake,” a4 be 
as really martyrs a8 much ae we 


formers who died at the stake a: 
before the pree ching will be bleat 
people in the soutbero portion of t 
pit must be emancipated as wel! 


Roman Catholic covntiies -he pu! 
bordage by the Pope and the | 
Romish pries's are furced and brit 
and uphold practices that are ro 
in the Word of God. It a Romist 
Papal countrivs to preach waa 
Poye ard hie cardine!s, be nas to | 
bead, as aconerqnence. But bet 
enjoy the bigbes: degree of prosp 
the freedom of the puipit, and tree 
corcirg to the cic a e of an ealiy! 

For wherever there is a free p 
power which wi'l bless the comm 
the pation. But there is a preva'! 
estan: countries to hem ia and ab 
pu pit Alas! sometimes brinee, 
complich the work ano vind the p: 
the Ged of heaven forbid ‘ha: 1 
sbould bs thus bound! Ia oe wu 
the free states, a promisiig yours 
at tie Theological Semivary, 
fifteen hundred dollare it he would 
agrinet slavery as it exis's in the | 
young minister bad backrone eno 
and settied in a cowntry parish on 
dellare, where the pulpit ie free to 
that pertains either to chureb or: 
are not favored like this in this Ia 
are not allowed by the pews or tur 
against intempera.ce, vlavery, poi 
boncaty, because, furevoth, some o 
ard senctioned by the pews 


em: necipated in such cities, tow 
the p-<senig of be Guspel wil! 


Goo unio psaivation.” A free po 
truth— be whole wu'b of Geo, « 
—is «lone worthy of bim wav ia 


te the church. But auch a pu 
whole counse! of God against wi 
Will tive ano “ be a saver of tite u 
that will not do it is “a savor 
When ali the pulpi's of the United 
aloud and spare no” against the » 
Will the highest national glory °¢* 
then will this land become torvu 
manuel’s land, ‘be mountain of nh 
tion of righteousiess. 
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‘ “ELDER Kwa 


We find in The Christian / 
of Boston, a defense of the fau 
agai: st @ recent severe aliusivn 
in the Salem Baptist Associati: 
ters who presented reports to ' 

“One stated that of one hundre' 
throogh the influence of a no ed rer: 
he find who gave any indication of reu 
had openiy joined tue enewy, whi. 
ebu' ch, irreproachab.e iu their oo: do. 
ligion. There brethren had made ex: 
found that the influence of such meus 
where.” 

The Asscciation having ap. 
statement, The Christian Era 
leader on “ Revival Pecadlers,”’ « 


“While penning the last paragra 
Ged’ from this salem Associa'ion ca: 
fived these many years. atieuded a!) 01 
im Sak m, which resulted tu the hope: 
perrons. He is personaly acqua oved 
Secures us that of this larwe pamber » 
ho: ored their Christian profession a+ 
ipto we church under ocher mmfluences 
firm: ; and his stetemen', we donb’ no 
Pation in the history o° revivais in wos 


We are credibly informed tha’ 
given up his ministerial work, a 
@attle-selling at the West 





Tux reported proceedings of 
Alliance fill twenty closely pint 
of the Churches. Among the 
men and others present were K 
Herzog, D'Aubigné, Malan, © 
Mened, Wiiliam Arthar, Sir 
Baptist Noel. They met in | 
Which Joby Calvin ones prea -h 
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eounty, speaking at its agricultural aseociation meting, 
referred to the universa) topic, and said: 


*He had now a painful subject to allude to, which 
was indeed a painful one, which was the present state of 
America; avd although not wishing to take one sida or 
the other, he wished her well out of ber troubles. and 
trusted that in the exd the Constitution might be both 
purified ard strengtbered He did not give any opinion 
as to the cause of these unhapoy dissensions, bat he 
believed the abolition of slavery was necessary before 
she could take ber right place amongst ‘he nations of the 
earth. As to the siave-trade, he did not believe in the effi- 
Gacy of the present restrictive sysiem to put itdowa, or if 
they doubled their present force taey could not out it 
dewn; but what he would advise them te do would be 
te go into the Jand from whence the slaves came, and, 
Mike Livingstone, teach the natives that the cultivation 
of the sugar-cave and cotton would be more profitabla to 
them than following a trade in pboman fissh—that it 
woud be their true policy to keep their slaves at home, 


and work with them, and not to 
their land.” , sell them as beasts upon 


Twomembers of Lord Derby’s Administration have also 
given utterances—one, General Pee}, made capital of 
volunteer inetficieecy. Just now “the Horse Guards’ 
are in a panic, lest the powerful volunteer force should 


prove victorious, to the reduction of the general army. 
Thus the soldier : 


“There could not be a greater misfortune to any nation 
than to be employed in war, and there could be none that 
Was 80 much to be deplored as that which was now goiog 
@m en the other side of tne Atiantic. He was certaia 
tbat there was not a man in Eogland who did not regret 
the civil war in America—not merely for seliish feelings, 
but from real English mosives ; ard he thought the Gov- 
emwment of this country bad acted most wisely in declar- 
ing their intention to preserve the strictest neutrality, 
and to prevent sny of our fellow-suhjects from engaging 
in the contest. But aitnough we might not interfere, we 
bad a great dal to learn, because it was impossinle to 


sead Mr. Russell’s graphic. accounts without noticing 


that without discipline personal valor was of little avail : 
that wiihout officers in wnom the men could place con- 
fiderce the bravest volunteers would become but an 
armed rabble subject to the most disgraceful panics.” 


Bhrewd, but narrow Mr, Henley, Lord Derby’s Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, made an honest confession 
of ignorance—in doing which he certainly was a repre- 
sentative man: 


“Twill not at this moment touch at any length upon 
wha: is pow goirg on at the other side of the Atlantic 
We can only view the civil war now raging with regret, 
and regatd is with the deepest pain. I ain not sufficiently 
we)! informed to express to you any opinion upon the 
meri's of the quarrel, and all I can hope is that the right 
wili ultimately prevail, aud that that great na:ion of our 
countrymen wili svon see the folly of the contest in 
which they are now engsged. No doubtit is a struggle 
in which this coun:ry mus: feel a deep interest, from the 
ties of friendehipy and rejationsnip which bind us to Am- 
erica, It was only trie morning that I heard from one of 
my poorer neighbors that bis son is now busily employed 
ip Hebting io ore army or the other, bus as to the one in 
which he was particularly engag+d he has been unable 
to Jearn. I myselt saw the boy grow up, and all that his 
parent now Knows of him is that he is fighting with the 
American army. None of us, my friends, are strangers 
in this quarre), and may it p'ease God soon to terminate 
it, for of ali the horrors that could afflict the world, civil 
war is the worst. At such times meu forget almost that 
they are human beings, aid the longer such a contest 
laste the greater is the feroci'y displayed. Iadzed, ic is 
Bot too much to sav that tn such a war everytning that 
ean possib y bave a tendency to disgrace and degrade 
human na‘ure takes place.” 


If it be added, that Mr. Lindsay, a great ship-owner, 
who some months since visited the Unired States in 
reference to shipping interests, dimly foreshadowed re- 
eognition ; and that a Cap'aia Jervis, MP. for the small 
berough of Harwich, and a follower of Lord Darby, 
spoke Sou h, with bated breath and some cunning; and 
that Lord Dudiey and Ward, whose great wealth bears no 
proportion to his intellect or morals, spoke flippantly,— 
these hints added to the utterances before cited, a fair 
representation wil! bere be found of British opinion, ex. 
pressed apart from the British press. Ww. 





FREEDOM OF THE PULPIT. 


Je THE Evitors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 
Every true friend of civil and religious liberty will be 
pleased to have the usefulness of the pulpit greatly in- 
eveased, Nothing is more important to its usefulness 
than liter:y in the preacher of the Gospel to proclaim 
wirely the whole truth of God against all sin. Perhaps 
there is no country where the freedom of the pulpit is 
better maintained than in New England. Here most min- 
ist 1s of Corist are allowed to preach the “ whole counsel 
ef God ” against sin, ‘ whether men will hear or fordear.” 
But even in New E.gland the freedom of the pulpit is not 
always enjoyed, because the pews do somatimes bribe 
and enslave the pulpit. The same evil prevails to some 
extent in all the United States. Especially in the South- 
ern states, where slavery reigns, the pulpit is as much 
bourd and held in bondage as are theslaves. Some min- 
isters who have attempted to proclaim the whole Gospel 
in the slave states have told me, that ministers of the 
Gorpe) have no freedom there to proclaim the principles 
ef Christianity against the prevailing eins of the people. 
Those pulpits that attempt todo it are torn down, and 
their occupants are persecuted even unto death, True 
there is here and there a man like Rev. J. G. Fee, an 
exile from Kentucky, who will bear all this persecution 
for “rigbteousnese sake,”’ as he ought. But such are 
as really martyrs as mvch se were the apostles and re- 
formers who died at the stake and on the scaffold. And 
before the preaching wiil be blest to the salvation of the 
people in the soutbern portion of this Republic, the pul- 
pit must be emancipated av well as the slaves. Ia some 
Roman Catholic countries ‘he pulpit is bribed and held in 
bordage by the Pope and the Papa: hierarchy. The 
BRomish pries's are furced.and bribed 'o preach doctrines 
and uphold practices tbat are not taught and sanctioned 
in the Word of God. If a Romish priest dares in some 
Papal countries to preach what is not sacc ioned by the 
Poye ard his cardinals, be has to lese his office, if not hia 
head, a8 a coneeqnence. But before sue. countries can 
enjoy the bigbes\ degree of prosperity, they must bave 
the freedom of the pulpit, and free¢om to worship God ac- 
cordirg to the cic’a e of an enlightened conscivnce. 

For wherever there is a free pnipit, there is a moral 
power which will bless the community, the church, and 
the nation. But there is a prevailing disposition in Prot- 
esians countries to hem in and abriege the freedom of the 
pupit Alas! sometimes brines, threats, and fears ac- 
complich the work and vind the puipic with chains. May 
the Ged of heaven forbid ‘hat the pulpite of this laud 
should bs thus bound! Ia ove of the populous cities of 
the iree states, a promising young man, after graduating 
at the Theological Seminary, was offered a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars it he would }ever pray nor preach 
ag»inst slavery as it exisis in the United States. Bat the 
young minister bad backhone enough to spurn the bribe, 
and settled in a country parish on a salary of a thousand 
dellare, where the pulpit is free to preach against all sin 
that pertains either io church or state But all pulpits 
are not favored like this in this land of freedom. Some 
are not allowed by the pews or the pewholders to preach 
againet intemperat.ce, slavery, poiivical intrigue, and dis- 
honesty, because, fursocoth, some of these sins are upheld 
aid senctioned by the pews. But the pulpit must be 
em:ncipated in such cities, towns. and villages before 
the p:cacning of the Gospel will become “tne power of 
Goo unio saivation.” A free pulpit that proclaims the 
truth— be whoie nu'h of Ged, and nothing but toe truth 
—is slone worthy of bim who is Head over ail things 
te the church. But such a pulpit that proclaims tse 
whole counsel of God against siv is a moral power which 
Will tive and “* be a savor of jife unto lite,” and the pulpit 
that will not do it is “asravor of death unte deato.” 
When ali the pulpi's of the United States are free to “ cry 
aloud and spare no!” against the sins of the people, then 
will the highest national glory dwell in our land. Nay, 
then will this land become through tne favor of God Im- 
manuel’s jand, the mountain of holiness, and the hadita- 
tion of righteousness. 8. B. H 








4 “ %LDKB KNAPP.” 


We find in The Christian Era, a Bapttst journal 
of Bi ston, a defense of the famous “ Eider Kaapp” 
agair st @ recent severe allusion to his ministry, made 
im the Salem Baptist Association. Among the minis- 
ters who presented reports to the Associatioa— 


“One stated that of one hundred converted and baptized 
throogh the influence of a no ed rerival peddler, only one cruid 
he find who gave any indication of reai lie, Very many of them 
had openly joined tue enewy, while mary remaiued in the 
ebu: ch, irreproachab.e ia their conduct, but a d-a: weight to re- 
ligion, These brethren had made extensive inquiries, aad had 
= d that the influeace of sach meatures were tne same every- 
where. 


The Asscciation having apparently tndorsed this 
statement, The Chrisitian Era replies with a long 
leader on “ Revival Pecdlers,” concluding as fullows : 

“While penning the last paragraph a venerable ‘man of 
Ged’ from this salem Associa’ion came into vur room. He has 
Hived these many years, attended al} of Elde- Koapp’s meetings 
in Salm, which resulted im the hope'>i coa:ersion of 500 to 700 
perrons. He is persons:ly acqua oied with most of them, and he 
assures us that of this large pomber as great a p-oportion have. 
ho» ored their Christian on, as is »saxl when they come 
ipto tae church under o:her influences, He knows whereof he af- 
firms ; and his stetement, we doubr no‘, will fiaa ample co:robo- 
Ration in the history o° revivais in most churches.” 

We are credibly intormed that « Eider Knapp” has 
given up his ministerial work, and is now engaged in 
@attle-selling at the West 





Tux reported proceedings of the late Evangelical 
Alliance fii] twenty closely printed pages ia The News 
ef the Churches. Among the distingaished clergy- 
men and others present were K ummacher, Tnoluck, 
Herzog, D'Aubigné, Malan, Gaussen, St. Hilaire. 
Mened, Wiiliam Arthur, Sir Culliog Eardley, and 
Baptist Noel. They met in the same buildiog in 
Which John Calvin onee prea shed. 
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'Peligions Frtelligence. 


OUR ABERICAN RELIGIOUS EX- 
CHANGES. 


Amone The Independent’s exchanges are nearly ali the 
Teligious journals published in this country. Many of 
them hold an influential position, and have a wide-spread 
chiculation. Others are of more limited influence, and 
published chiefly to advance the local interests of a state 
or diocese. Some of our former weekly visitors have 
lately yielded to the pressure of the times, and are now 
no Jonger among the living. Others, and not a few, are 
likely to follow before long in the way of the same dis- 
aster, We consider that the circulation of the metropoli- 
tan press is never injured, but only aided, by the establish- 
ment of local journals, secular or religious ; for in almost 
any part of the country a local paper once introduced 
into a family is sure to be soon followed by a leading 
paper from New York. We always regret, therefore, to 
chronicle calamities to what is sometimes good-naturedly 
called the Provincial Press. We hope our contemporaries 
will keep a stiff back against the money pressure. We 
introduce our readers to-day to a part of the pile of one 
week’s religious exchanges now lying on our table. 


Colonial. 


The Colonial Presbyterian, St. Johns, N. B., is an able 
and spizited paper, which is just now engaged in discuss- 
ing the Protestant and Catholic collisions in Newfound- 
land. . t 

The Canada Christian Advocate, Hamilton, edited by 
Samuel Morrison, is an earnest, hearty, and useful 
journal of Methodism. 





New England. 

The Maine Evangelist, published at Lewiston, is a 
Congregational paper, a small single sheet, well printed, 
ard resembling in appearance the old and now dead 
Genesee Evangelist, formerly a Presbyterian organ in the 
western part of this state. Our Maine contemporary 
devotes the greater part of its space to secular news, 
which is prepared for its columns in a sprightly and 
readable style. 

The Christian Mirror, another Congregational paper 
of the same state, dating from Portland, is distinguished 
for a long career of eorrect morals and dull} reading. 

The Zron’s Advocate, of the same city, a Baptist jour- 
nal, is always an interesting sheet, well filled and well 
edited, wearing a bright and pleasant face, and always 
worth perusal. Its editors are Mr. Colcord and Mr. 
Shailer. 

The Vermont Chronicle still continues its weekly work 
of chronicling the news of the churches of the Green 
Mountain state. 

The Congregationalist, our ever-welcome Boston con- 
temporary, is certainly one of the best conducted denomi- 
national papers of New England, its chief worker 
being its office editor, Mr. Charles A. Richardson. I: is 
one of the few strictly honest j :urnals which, in copying 
the articles of the Special Contributors to The Inde- 
pendent, does not forget to credit them to their source. 

The Watchman and Reflector, Boston, is perhaps the 
leading Baptist j®urnal of the United States. If not, it 
ought to be, for it is the best edited. This journal always 
stands so steadfast for freedom, that in perilous times like 
these it is a pleasure to open its pages from week to 
week. 

The Christian Era, Boston, is a small sheet, belonging 
to the Baptist denomination. 

The Christian Witness is the Episcopal paper of 
Boston, and far more genial ia its tone than its brother, 
The Church Journal of New York. It always men- 
tions other denominations with respect, without stopping 
to stigmatize them as “The Sects” in contradistinction 
to “The Church.” Its leading editorial article is generally 
a long one, elaborately prepared, written in a dignified 
style, and usually a discussion or review of some topic 
connected with the Episcopal Church or its societies. It 
rarely refers to secular or national affairs. , 

The Christian Register; Boston, is a Unitarian orgar 
conducted with no lictle literary ability, and often embrac- 
ing in its pages articles on a wide range of subjects, not 
excluding science and art. 

The Advent Herald, Boston, is the organ of the Ameri- 
ican Miilennial Association, and is still waiting for the end 
of the world. Its present editor is Mr. Sylvester Bliss, 
though its leading epirit in former years was the well- 
known Mr. Himes, one of the most prominent of the Ad- 
ventists. 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, is the Methodist paper for New 
England, Itis frank and manly, earnest and able, and 
maintains an unfaltering anti-slavery position in the 
religious press. 

The Calendar, Hartfexd,i# an. Episcopal organ for the 
diocese of Connecticut. It is a small double-sheet paper, 
devoted chiefly to church news, but has always a good 
variety of miscellaneous reading. 

The Christian Secretary, Hartford, is a Baptist journal, 
whose name is derived trom its motto, “ What thou 
seest, write; and send unto the churches.” It contains 
copious notices of denominational affairs. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity. 

The American Preshyterian, Philadelphia, a New-School 
organ, is a paper which does not always escape deing dull. 
Ii was abler at ite starting than now. It never took a 
generous stand on any of the great questions of the day. 
But of late it has stood firm against the South, and so is 
now somewhat improved #o its tone. 

The Christian Observer, a pro-slavery New-School 
Presbyterian paper, always a disgrace to the denomina- 
tion which it misrepresented, has ceased its publication 
in {Philacelphia, and its edicor, a traitor and rebel, now 
issues it in Richmond. It has been for years past The 
Day Book of the religious press, meriting the reprobation 
of all good men. 

The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelghia, is an old-estab- 
lished journal, conservative in its tone, somewhat exclu- 
sive in its spirit, yet always fair-minded and courteous 
toward its contemporaries. 

The Luth+ ran, Poiladelphia, is a new organ, coming to 
us labeled “ Vol. 1, No 1.” Its editors are Rev. Charles 
P. Krauth of Philadelphia and Rev. W. A. Passavant of 
Pittsburg. The new paper absorbs The Missionary, an 
old one. As one of its aims, it announces itself to take 
the field against “the fanaticism which mistakes justii- 
cation by sensation for justification by faith.” 

The Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia, is a Baptist 
journal, controversial, denominationa), sometimes spirited 
in its editorial department, yet not so well edited in other 
respects, 

The Banner of the Covenant—“for Christ’s crown 
and covenant”—is an organ of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Cbureb. 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg, is a well-conducted 
sheet of larger size than usual for a local journal of lim- 
ited circulation. 

The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa , is a journal of excellent 
religious spirit, literary taste, and practical sense. It is 
always a welcome visitor to the table of our exchanges. 

The Lutheron Observer, Baltimore, is edited by Dr, 
Anspach and Dr. Kuriz. It does not say much on 
national topics. Baltimore is not a good place for a 
génerous-minded newspaper to thrive in. 


The West. 

The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, is a 
double sheet of large circuia'ion, and is the leading 
Methodist organ of the West. It is known for its spirit, 
earnestness, good temper, and ardent advocacy of anti- 
slavery sentiments. I; is one of the most valued of our 
exchanges. I: is a power in the community. 

ihe Presbyter, Circinnati, is Dr. Monfort’s paper, the 
most liberal in sentiment of the Old-School organs. 

The Presbyterian Witness is published ia Ciucianati. 

The Christian Herald, Cincinnati and Chicago, is the 
Western organ of the New-School Presbyterians, Its 
Cincinna‘i editor is Mr. Babb ; its Chicago, Mr. Hickey. 

The Wsiness, Indianapolis, is a Baptist journal. 

The Michigan Christian Herald, an able and well- 
conducted journal, the expouent of the Baptist State 
Convention, is shortly to be removed from De:roit to Kala- 
mazoo, and its preeent editor, Mr. George L. Harris, is to 
give place to Prof. E Oiney. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate is the Methodist 
paper for the region of which Chicago is the center, Ic 
is a double sheet, well sliced, well printed, worta sub- 
scribing for, and worth reading. It has a right true ring 
for freedom. 

Few York. 

The American Baptist of this city is edited with 
masterly s‘rength and courage, I: takes higher ground 
agsinet elavery than either of the other two Baptist jour- 
nals of New York. Its leading editorial is oftentimes of 
the chsracter of a review article, stating its positions with 
great force and often with fice elequence. Its views of 
public affairs are sagacious, discriminating, and just, It 


is an ardent advocate of the cause of domestic and foreign » 


mnireions, 

The Chronicle is an old-established Baptist journal 
which still maintains its position. 

The Examiner, formerly The Recorder, has for several 
years past heen edited by Rev. Dr. Bright, a skillfal edi- 
tor, who knowe the value of well-written paragraphs to 
make a paper spirited and attractive. This journal has 
eafted some odiom but more praiee in the Baptist deno- 
mination by its criticisms upon the expensive benevolent 
organizations in the denomination. 


















The Christian Advocate and Journal, the official Meth- 
edist paper, is now edited by Dr Eiward Taomson, a 
well-known writer and orator. His election by the Gen- 
eral Conference to the editorship was by a triumph of 
the anti-slavery party. His paper goes into thousands 
of Methedist families side by side with The Independent. 

The Methodist, a recently established journal, toot its 
origin in the conservative party in the Cnurch, and relied 
at first upon a large circulation in the slaveholding states. 
But when Mejor Anderson at Fort Sumpter changed 
and censolidated the public sentiment of the North, to 
bear down like a whiriwind upon the South, The Meth- 
odist was sucdenly turned round, with other pro-slavery 
journais, and is now s true friend of the country and ap 
enemy of her enemies. 

The Christian Ambassador is the Universalist paper, 
edited now by Rev. John M. Austin. I: is dated “New 
York and Auburn.” 

The Church Journal, Episcopal, has considerable cir- 
culation, as a medium of church news, among many 
Episcopal families who have but little sympathy with its 
bitterness against the “ sects.” 

The Protestant Churchman, representing the Low- 
Church party in the Episcopal Cnurch, or rather repre- 
senting Dr. Tyng, who is a party in himself, is one of the 
ablest, most spirited, and most welcome of our exchanges. 
Dr. Tyrg has lately become sole editor and proprietor, 
and uses its pager, as he uses his pulpit and the platform, 
for the free utterance of sentiments which thrill and en- 
kindle all true hearts. 

The Christian Inquirer, representing the Unitarian 
Agsociation of the state of New York, is a carefuliy 
edited journal, of a high order of literary ability. 

The Metropolitan Record, the organ of Archbishop 
Hughee, and of course an advocate of the Papacy, is 
nevertheless a journal so courteously and ably conducted 
that it deserves a respectful mention. Its edisor is Mr 
Jcbn Mullaly, a layman, formerly connec:ed with The 
New York Evening Post, a gentleman well known to the 
prees of this city as a good writer on many subjects. 
His journal opposes Protestantism, not with sneers, ba 
with arguments, and though both methods prove equally 
ineffectual, yet the latter is far the more creditable style 
of controversy. 

It remaixs only to mention the Presbyterian papers of 
this city, The Observer and The Evangelist, both of 
which we believe are still in existence. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


NEW H4MPSHIBE—Por:smouth —The Northchureh 
of Portsmouth, N. H, has just grauted to its pastor, 
Rev. W. L Gage, six months’ Jeave of absence, fur the 
purpose of regaining his health. Mr. Gage’s labors, fu 
ihe past few years, have produced a nervous prostration 
from which he is s.owly recovering; but it is tnougn: 
that he will not be able to resume ihe care of his parisb 
tiil the spriig. 


VER MONT—Wicadham.—Mr. Stephen Harris of Fitz 
willisem, N. H, a recent graduate of Amherst auv 
Andover, was ordained and instalied over tae Congrega- 
tional church in Windham, Vt., Occ. 24:n. Sermon by 
Rev. M. G. Wheeler, aud the other principal exercises by 
Revs. 8 8. Arnold,©C. D. Jefferds,C L. Cusbmaa, and 
8.R. Aims. There was a peculiar fitness in the addres- 
to the people by Rev. Mr. Arms of Spring fieid, a fatner i: 
Christ, who, forty years ago, commenced his miistry 
among that same people, and in the house now occapi-d 
by them. His reminiecences were tuuching and impressive 


MASSA: HUSELIS—West Springfieid —Mr. Powers 
a native of Hadley, Mass., and a recent graduate of Eas 
Windsor, was ordained pastor of the cnurca in Mitun- 
eague, which is the second church in West Springiield, 
Wednesday, Oct. 30th. 

Phe church is small, and the congregation is made.up 
of the inbabitanis of the manufacturing village at the 
depot in West Springfield. Tne church was organized ia 
1853, has had two pastors, each of which remained two 
years. Since the second pastor was dismissed they nave 
built a parsopage, purchased a house of worship that was 
built by the Methodis's, and fitted it up in very good style 
— heir prospects for tne future are brighter than ever 
betore—the people feel as if they had a h me and a field 
of iabor, for the cultivation of which they are respoasi- 
bie. The ordination services were attended with much 
intereet. 

The Introductory Services were by Rev. J. S. Bingham of 
Westfield ; Sermon by lr. Vermilye of East Windsor Seminary ; 
Prayer was offered by Dr. Foster of the First church ; Charge ‘0 
the Pastor by Rev. H. M. Parsons of Springfie'd.: Right Hand by 
Rev B. Parsons of Windsor, Ct ; Charge to the Peogie by Rev. 
Mr. Buckingham of Springfield ; Conciuding Prayer by Rev. E. 
Davis.—Recorder, 

Cambridgeport.—Rev. George E. Allen was, on Mon- 
day, 21st, cismissed trom the pastorate of the Second 
Evargetical Congregational church in Camoridgeport, 
Fiom the records of the dismissing council we copy the 
following : 

‘From statements n ade by the parties it appears to the coun- 
cil that the only reason for the resignation of the pastor is the 
inability of the church to support the Gospel miuistry among 
them, and that this inability to raise a competent salary 1s ia no 
respect owing to any fauit or compiaint of the pastor. The 
council are happy ts find that the pastor has the testimosy of 
the church and of the whole congregation to his abiiity, devoted- 
ness, and exempiary piety.” 

South Malden.—It will be recollected that two or three 
years ago, on the settlement of a pastor over the Winthrop 
churca in Scuth Malden sgainst the earnest protest of a 
portion of the members, a second Congregational church 
was orgenized. For some time the new church occupied 
a chapel, but for severa) mouths past its pubtic worship 
has beex held in the meeting house, while the Winthrop 
church has sustaized worsbip in asmalihall, Efforts for 
ibe consoiidation of these two churches have been ia 
pregress several months, and the work was consummate‘ 
on Wed.esday of tois week, by the disbanding of thetwo 
old churches and the organization of a new one, to be 
known as the South Maiden Congregational church. The 
pubiic servicts were heidiu the evecing, and conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Blagder, Dr Cosp, and Rav. A. H. Piambd of 
Chelsea, and Rev. Mr. Hubbard. 

This movement was one greatly to be desired. It seoms 
to be cordial] aa hearty, and promises a guod congrega- 
tion, a fair support to a pastor, and an important iacrease 
of religious power aud influence in taat community.— 
Cong regationaiist. 

ERODE ISLAND—Confsrence of the Churches.—Tne 
Apprual Conference of Congrega‘ional Cnurcnes me: a: 
Providexce on Tuesday. Tne morning sermon was 
preached by Rev. Leonard Swain, D.D., after wnhica 
reports were made of the siate of religion in the severa! 
churches, viz : from Central Fa!ls church, Barrington, 
Ei:mwood, Pawtucket, Chepacnet, Fal) River, Peacedale, 
Beneficent, Providence ; High street, Providence ; Free 
Evangeiical, Providence ; Central Congregaion, Provi- 
Gence ; Bristol, Slatersville, and then the confereace 
acjourned. 


NEW YORK—Feeble Congregatiozal Churshes in 
New York. —At the late mee'tixg of the New York General 
Association, a report, evincing much patient research, on 
feeble Congregational churches, was offered) This seport 
closed with suggesiing that a society be organized, to 
susiain the same rejation to the feeble Congregational 
churches of New York as the Massachuse‘ts Home Mis- 
tionary Seciety does io churches of the same character 
in that state. The report, and therefore the suggesti»n, 
was laid over to the next meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation, for the reason tha: the bucy to which it was pre- 
senied was not prepared io act on a recommendation ot 
the report that the Association be dissoived, and a Codn- 
ference be organized in i's stead, in the bope that the 
indepencent Congregational churches would be induced 
to form district conferences or unite with those already 
formec, and that through these conferences there be an 
afbliaied body, composed of all the Congregational 
cbu:ches in the state. 

I: was argued by seme that were the body a conference 
rather than an association, admitting laymen, the churcaes 
would ali feel tne responsibility of sustaining it by large 
representations, and the gatherings be made ae interesting 
aud profitable as those of the Mai.e Conference. Ou the 
other hai.d, i: was said that very few of the lay delegates 
appvintec by the local associa'io:s—‘or they have now the 
privilege of appoiniing one delegate to every five churches 
witbin their bound:—oid attend, and that a mere change 
of name etd constituency would not avail; that Maine 
churches aud Maine insiitutiens must be translated to 
New York in order thatthe stare be biessed with Maine con- 
lerelces; end there was a difference of opinion whether 
delegations from toe cistrict conferences or a conven:i>n 
of delegates fiom ali the churches would work the besi— 
so the report was recummitied. 

The resuli will be, unless the expediency of a New 
York State Congregational Missionary Society be dis- 
cussed and weil considered before the next meeting of 
the General Assccistion, it will not be prepared to act ou 
the matter, and another year be lost befure such aa or- 
gerization be pertected. 

Several conside:aiiupe show the need of a domestic 
Congregational Missionary Bocie-y. O.¢ is—there is no 
cne to jook up the weaé ehurches end ex'end to them 
sympathy and aid. The American Home Missionary 80- 
ciety, it is true, to the extent of its limied ability, aide 
Congregations) churches, bu! only when applied to, aud the 
applications must go to those not Congregationalists, and 
the aid, meager as it ie, must come through otner than Con- 
gregational hands. The fact that very ‘ew Congregational 
churches, as was sown by the revort, are assisted, while 
80 Mapy Leed assistance, shows beyond a doubt that 
there is a want not met by the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. The consequence is, many godiy ministers 
have a scanty maintenance, some churches are without 
preaching, others fettered by a poili-y tney dislike. 
Oxe of the duties of the Becretary of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary S.ciety is to visit churcnes whose 
membership is emeli and not overburdened witn wealth, 
to speak kindly to them, ercourage them, and offer ‘hem 
aid if they will Go what they can to help themselves. 
Sock operations in New York wouid have a blessed 

ect. 

Another consideration is: euch a society, by its anni- 
Versary, woulc give great interest tothe meeting of the 
Gerers] Association or Conference. The reason why 
others than ministers are 80 scarce at the mee ings of 
ibe General Association is, they are not interes.ed in the 
businees transacted. Tothem it is chive and sawdust 
Were there no: bing dore at the Maine Conference bat the 
consideraiion of mere business items and the discussion 
of such questions as beretofore bave come betore the 
General Avscciation, it would be a slim affsir, so far as 
a\tendance was concerned. It ie the platform addresses 
at ihe a_piversary mee’ings of the several benevolent 
eccieties of the Congrega‘ional churches of ‘he state that 
give the zest to the meetings of the Maine Conference, 
eid cause the celegates from tbe General Associations 
of otber siates to exciaim, “@h that we could nave such 
meetings.” We must remodei our association, and admit 
tay delegates. 

t this oye of a Congregational domestic mission. 
ary seciety in New York be ciecussed and well considered | 
in the local asscciations and consociations, end then— 





THE INDEPENDENT. 












General Areociation such a society will b2 formed and 
put ip successful operation. Then many weak churc 
row fainting and ready to perish, will be strev 

ard made to live ; many fai'hful ministers, now scantily 
fed and clothed, will be made glad; and an important step 
taken toward drawing the scattered Congregational 
churches in the state toward each other, and bindiog 
tbem in muiual sympathy and fellowship. 


Is D14NA—Rev. Lyman Abbott has received and ac- 
cepted a call to become the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tior al church at Terre Haute, Iodiana, the pulpit of waica 
he has been supplying for eighteen months past. 


CaLIFOBN14—General ¢ssociation of California. — 
We jearn from The Pacific tnat this Association met at 
Sacremento on the 3d of tas* month, and was organized 
by tbe election of Rev. E 8. Lacy asmoderator. Fifteen 
ministers and thir.een delegates were present. D-cided 
ac'icn was isken upon the staie of the country, Sundav 
law, Home Misrionary work. Sunday-schoo!s, and kiad- 
red evbjects. Two new courches and one missionary 
station wererepored. Friday afternoon, the Association 
took a recess to give a counci!, ca'ied by the churcn io 
G-ass Valiey, opportunity to examine and ordain to the 
mipistry of the Gospel Rev, John Kimoall. Tne Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated jointly with tne Synod of Alta 
California. Tre meeti: gs were maiked with a great 
degree of harmony and interest. 


ERGLAN!] —4 Contemptibie Slander —Wednesday’s 
Tory Morning Herald reproduces as follows the insane 
nonrense of The Morning Advertiser : 

“*The Congregationa! Unicn,’ ssysa competent authority, has 
Gied out, and quietiy lapsed into the Liberation Socie'y. The 
psevdo-rejigious aim is pow b: idly cast off ; and in its new gase 
it is wholly poi ticat. We are glad to hear that ‘its doom is 
sea ed; nor can its dissoletion be song eelayed, the death- war- 
rant having been signed at Birmingham by Mr Miail.’ If atl 
boxious things of ‘his kind died as quick:y and as qaie‘ly, the 
cause Ofstrue reigion throughout England would receive a 
strong impulse for good.”’ 





BAPTIST. 


Germany —Rev. J G Oscken is now ia England solic- 
iting contybutions tor his mission. Failing to receive the 
usvai help from this country, the necessities of nis field 
bave compelied him to seek relief in other quarters. 


Ecston Churches —Rev. N. Sheppard has resizned the 
pastorate of the Tremont-street Baoriet charck, Boaton— 
a selatio®. which has continued through little more toan 
ayeer Thus three Boston churches are now desti‘u:e 
of pastors—the Charies-etree', Baidwin-place, and Tre- 
ment Temple The Crarles-street church, Rev Danie! 
Sbarp’s old charge, in consequence of great improve- 
ments in that part of the city, and extensive bui'diag 
there, is becoming @ better location tran ever vefore 
They bave a noble house of worship, are free from debt, 
nave a One parsonage, and a baudsome income. Tasse 
churches ought to be supplied with s‘rong men. 


Patriotic Pastor.— Rev. A. Gioson of River Falls. 
Wis , bas enfisted asa soldier in Capt. (Rev ) McLzod’s 
company, the Lyon Guards, 12:b Regiment Wisc asia 
Volunteers, forthe war The captain is a Congregation- 
4) minister, and the company contains many retigious 
men. Mr. Gibson has been an efli-ient pas:‘or, has or- 
gaLized two churches, and was maialy isstramental in 
he orgarization of tne St. Croix Valley Baptist Associa- 
ion. Ouxe of dis ministerial brethren says of him tha’ 
“pve is a bard worker, a fearless man, and wiil make a 
brave soldier.” 








PRESBYTERIAN. 


Patriotism of the New-School.— Not a few of the clersy 
who take adeep interes: in the present struggle, out wao 
bave been deterred by the sacredness of their profession 
110m @ persona! participation in is, have freely yielded 
their sons at the cali of their country Ia our own 
Shurcb. Rev. Dr Brainerd of tnie city D- Lyon of Erte, 
Dr. Dufbeid ot Detroit, and Rev. Chas. F. Diver of Cedar- 
ville, N. J, have all given ‘bis proof of devocion to the 
200d cause. Rev Dr. Wallace editor of The Quarterly 
Review, some time ago gave his cordial consen: to the 
eniisiment of his son, Irwin M. Walisce, E q , a mem>er 
of the bar in this city, in the “California” Regimeat, 
uncer the lamented Col Baker. We are pleased to learn 
that Mr. Wajlece. afier serving in this regiment as ser- 
gt ant five months, has recently received the apo »intmeat 
of frst lieuienant in the 14th U. 8 icfantry, now at Col- 
umbus, O We have every reason to exoect ,that the 
father, who. from conscientious scruples, felt constrained 
to decline the offer of a coloneicy in a volunteer regimen’, 
will see his lack of service in this direction fully supolied 
by tbe zeal, skill, and bravery of his son —American 
Presbyterian. 


M ssion to Brazil—On the 30ch of October, Rev. 
Francis J C. Scnneider, of the Presbytery of Onio, sailed 
thom New Yors in the bark P. C. Warwick for Rio de 
Jeceiro. Hie station, it is «x vected, will be in the south- 
em part of Brazil, where be can at once engage in mis- 
slonary work among the German se‘tlers, and complete 
his preparation for preaching in Portuguese among tne 
natives of the country. 








METHODIST. 


“Reasons for Withdrawing from the Methodist 
Church.”’—Rev. Hiram Mattison, a well-known Methodist 
clergyman of New York, formerly pastor of the “Oid 
Jobn-street church,” and now pastor of the St. Johu’s In- 
dependent Methodist church in this city, has published in 
trect form a letver wih the above ti le, addressed to Rav. 
James in, Presiding Eider of the Rome District, Black 
River | rence. We mske the foilowing extracts: 


* My ‘reasons for this step are briefly the following : 

“I J am not willing to take my passport for eternity 
from achurch ia which there are THOUSANDS OF SLAVE 

HOLDERS tn good and reyu'ar standing ; and that, too 
without rebuke, erther in the discipline of the Church or by 
the administration. 

“Even accorciog to the lowest estimates of the official 
apologis’s fur Methedist slaveholdiog, (Dic ors 8 epheas 
- end Baird, for instance.) there ave pot tess (hau PiVe THOU- 
SAND SLAVEHOLDEKS vow in the Methodisc E.iscopat 
Chureb, oWnicg thirty-five thousand slaves; bur to my 
positive knowiedge, :h-se figures do nox represent ha! f 
the slavebo'ders in the Methodist Evi-copal Orureh, nor 
haif the slaves held py ‘hem. Noris this all; Methodists 
is ovr ‘Northern Crurch,’ as some style it, ia Maryland 
ard Virginia, and Ken ucky and Missouri, buy and sel 
slaves with impuri:y ; and even memoere of conferences 
sre pubicly kiown to own trom two to forty slaves 
without a sbedow of rebube or censure. 
* * * * * * 

“II There are several things ia the GXVERNMENT AND 
Economy of the M E. Church which I regard as uascrip- 
tural, and tending to ecclesiastical despotism 

‘1 I do not believe it either expedient or Scriptural 
for the ministry to make Jaws and regolations for, aad 
practically to contro! a'l the interests of a vast body of 
Obristians, to the exclusion of the laity ; and [ have no 
bope that the laity will ever be admicied to tne councils 
of ‘be M E Courch, upon equa’ foo:ing with the ministry. 

“2 Ido not believe in three orders of mixistera, viz. : 
Deacons, E:ders, and Bishops as are found i fact ia the 
M. E. Church. I regard Scriptural deacoas as mere 
stewards ip temovoral ibings, like those of wsose election 
we read ip the sixth chap'er of the Acts of tne Apostles ; 
and a Scriptural ‘ bishop’ as being merely a pastor of a 
church, and not a minister set over other mivisters, 

“Like the Weeleyans in Englard and Canada, and 
Australia and the West I.dies, and indeed lise al 
Methodists throvgbout the world, the MW. E Courch 
excepted, I believe in but one order in the minstry ; and 
that ali other distinciions and eleva'ions of one miumister 
over another, are essentially Romich and essentially 
dar gerous, 

“3 I do not believe it right that a class of ministers 
in a church shouid have the exclusive authority woen 
present to consecrate the bread and wine of the Lard’s 
Bupper, as is the case with our presidiag elders. 

* 4 Neither do I believe it ex sedient or Scriptural that 
amorg six thousand ordained ministers in a church, only 
six or seven should be allowed to exercise the power of 
ordination, as is the case in the M. E Church. 

«5 Equally do I disaporove of a life-tong ‘ eniscopacy’ 
oF presidency ; and the manuer in which presidiag elders 
are appointed, and the preachers appointed to their fields 
of labor by them—men in whose election to office the 
minisuy have no voice—is, to my mind, a fruitful source 
of arrogatte, ii jus\ice, aad spe 

“6 Ihave long felt that in all large towns and cities 
eepecially, ministers ehould be ailowed to remain ia cun- 
pec ion with the same church fur five or ten years, if 
desired, if not indefinitely ; and that the ministry would 
be improved, and the churches more prosperous, if the 
i astorel relation was more real and yao aod min- 
isters and churches had more to do in its es'abtish meat. 
For, deny it as we may, it etili remains a truth, coming 
to be seen and deplored more and more, that the growth 
of Methodiem is mainly in new territory and in the raral 
districts ; and that in nearly all large towns and cities it 
ie comparatively weak and relatively declining. For this 
po reason can be found in the doccrines preached, the 
mede of worebip, or the social religious usages ; but it 
is my most deliberate conviction that it is due more to 
the removal of ministers every two years, and the conse- 
quent wait of any real pastoral relation, than to any 
other cause, 

“ While, therefore, the itinerancy may still be usefal 
as a missionary system, J believe that the salvation of 
Methodism pure.and simple, wn this land, depends upon a 
readjustment of ts-economy. and a new combsnatinn of tts 
doctrinal, ritual, and governmental elements. And yet, I 
have no hope tha’ any such readjustment will be atlowed 
by the ‘euthorities,’ even in the large cities, however 
mucb the laity and the ministry may desire it. [If 
Methodiem ever gete out of tne saddie, even in New 
York, or Boston, or Philedelpbia, it must ve by whet will 
be called ‘ di:loyalty ’ and ‘revolution.’ 

“Svch, then, being the necessity that is put upon us 
hy ‘hove who ought better to understand the genius of 
Methbodiem, I believe that wavever beips, by his influence 
auc exemple, to inaugurate this new type of Protestant 
Christianity, viz : Methodist doctrines and modes of 
worship, with a settled pastorate, and a democvatic form 
of goverpment—at whatever cost of denominational repu- 
tation the effort may be made—is doing a service, not 
only to genuine Methodism, but to God and our common 
Chrietievity. 

“With these convictions, it seems plainly my duty to 
enter the door providenttally opened before me ; to preack 
the same Gorpel that I have so long preached in the 
rels‘ion of a Scriptural bishop or pastor; and under @ 
form of gevernment which will allow me to remain with 
the same gotole while the relation is matually desirable ; 
ard will place no high-priest over me bat Carist; andno 
vicegerent between me and the Chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of eou's. 

“ These sie my principal reasons for the step Iam now 
sbout to take ; to woich I might add, that I think less 
acd lees of mere eects, and more of Chrisiianisy and of 
Christ, asl draw nearer to the grave. - 


Your friend and fellow. laborer in the Gospel, 

New York, Nov. 1 1861. Hiram MaTrison, 

_. Lk bevia —Between twenty and thirty converts had 
4 chureh a: Careyeburgh duriag the 
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tured of the Pons, (of 1948,) brought up in the family of 
Rev JW and now twenty-five years of age, 
named Daniel Bacon, bas been licensed by the bishop to 
trave] as a sort of evangelist or exhorer among the 
Lumerovs recaptured Congoes in and about the Republic. 
The President of the Republic was giving bis tavor to 
yo special effort to benefit these people.— Wissionary 
vocate. 


Bevival in Camp—Rev. J. D. Rodgers, Methodist 
cbeplain of the 230 Indiana Regiment, has repor'ed a re- 
vival of religion in bis regiment The officers aid nim, 
a8 we}) ae ar umber of pious andefficient church. members 
conpbecied with the regiment. He has received forty-sigat 
pezecrs on trial. 


A Pestor Betired.—Rev. Newton Heston of this city 
bas accepted the call tendered to nim by the S:a'e-streat 
Congregational church of Brooklyn. He preached his 
tareweli sermon to his la‘e charge in tne U sion street 
M. E. church lest evening. The career of the reverend 
gentleman in thie city has been a very successful one, 
aid tbe intelligence of his decision in reference to the 
acceptance will doubtless call forth much regret from his 
mary admireis here —Newark Dutly. 


Ministers Exempt from Poil —At Worksop petty ses- 
sions, on Wednescay last, Patrick Cassidy, the keeper of 
the Carburton To!l-bar, near Worksop, was fined £1 and 
costs by the sitting magistrates (Sir T. White and Mr, 
Fo'jambe, M.P.) for sabiog toll of Rev. Thomas Shaw, 
Wesleyen minis‘er, traveling on circuit on a Sabbath-day. 
Tbe beari: g of the case lasted three hours, aud the bench, 
atter a Jong consultation, came to the conclusion tbat 
ministers are exempt when they are traveling the circuit 
on a Bunday. 





EPISCOPAL. 


Fngland —Bishop Waldegrave, (Darham.) in his Visi- 
tation Charge, the delivery of which commenced last 
week, characterizes the teachiog of the “Essays and 
Reviews’ as ‘ Deiem at the least.” 

Dr. Chapman, Bisbop of Colombo, bas resigned his see. 
It is worth £2000 a vear, paid out of tae C»‘onial 
Bisboprics Foud. Dr. Ciavgbton, Bishop of St. Helena, 
has beep hominated to the vacant see by the Secretary 
ot State for the colonies. Tae bishopric of 8:. Helena 
will be conferred upon Archdeacon Weiby 

A passage on the imporiance of good clerical reading 
in a late episcopal charge, together wih steps taken by 
se Veral of the bishops to test the ability of candida'es for 
oiders in that matter be:ore ordsining them, has pr- 
duced in nearly ail the papers, religious and secular, a 
vioient erup:ion of communications and editorials, the 
general drift of which is that bad reading is a very bad 
thing, and good reading uncommonly scarce. 

The Cathedral of Ripon is to be restored at au expense 
of $150 000. ucder the direc’'ion of G.G. Scott. A new 
Greek chu:ch was consecrated at Manchester on Sunday, 
Octuber Gb There is now quite a number of Greek 
churches in Englard, as well as a G: eek newspaper. 


Clerical Life in HolJand. —Clerical life in H >liand is 
8 very different toing from that of our clerey ia E :gland 
I would seem ao odd necessity to an E»glish divine, 
when ip eeurch of a parish, 10 have to preach a trial ser- 
men betore the farmers aud tradesmen of the congrega- 
sion, to be obliged to render an account of his circam- 
starces aldé bis family, to smoxe pives and drink spirits 
with his constituente—ior such they rea!ly are ; and on 
bis srrival with bis famiiy to be met at the entragce of 
tbe parieh by his congregation en masse, and to be by 
them conducted in formal! procession to the parsonage- 
houre, there to see a score or two of able-bodied men 
unpechi:g his turciture, aud as many abie-bodted #omen 
puitipg it into its piace in the house; to hold a vee of 
bie principal parisbiovers a’ter divine service ou tne first 
Suiday. and to provide eaables and driakabies aod 
tmckabdles for all comers. Tne “ Manse of Martiaad” is 
@D attractive story of an excellent Dutch pastor, in the 
course of whose experience nearly all the little episodes 
we have mentioned took place As a picture of Dutch 
clerical life, it is very pretty ; as a story it is very iater- 
esting. aid makes a capital book for a winter’s fireside.— 
Chirical Journal. 


Chureh of the Secession —The name of the Protestant 
Episc« pal Church in the South has been set:led avon by 
the conven ion now in session at Columbia,8 OC. I: is 
the *Protes‘ant Episcopal Church in the Confederate 
Staies” This was proposed by Bishop Elliott of Georgia. 


Bishop Whittingham —Bishop Waittingham of Mary- 
land bas failen under the displeasure of the Sacesastoa- 
ists of his Diocese, and they threaten to arraign him be- 
f' re the Covention, which assembles in Baltim>re on the 
27th inst, They bave prepared preambles aad reso!utions 
ceLrouncit g bim for bringiog a war of slaughter aad sub 
jectiou On the people of Maryland, with having violated 
his soj+mn obligations when be accepted tie episc »vate, 
declavit g that he has lost the confidence of the Caurcn ia 
bis Ciocese, and asking for bis resigua'ion If no more 
rerious Charges can be brough* against the Bishop tnan 
bie devotion to the Union and the lawful Government, we 
thik he will survive. 


The Seminary —The Bishop of New Jersey has issued 
ab tarbest pas oral letter .o the clergy avd lai'y of his 
diocese in bebalt of the General Theological Seminary 
With the exception of the Bishop of Wes ern New York, 
who went to work in his diocese just after trae Jane 
meeiit g, he isthe only bishop who nas thus responded 
to the appeale of the Board —Church Journal. 








LUTHERAN. 


Bev H. Borchard —This worthy pastor, says The Lu- 
theran Missionary. whose labors at Day‘on,O., have bean 
80 sighaliy best in recovering an imporcaat Gsrma: 
church f-om Rationalism and disorder, we regret to lexta 
from a farewell letter just received, is about to-reteth to 
G+rmapy to accept an urgent cali trom a church in the 
Fatherland, 


Lutheran Church in Maryland.—The unhanoy civii 
diflererce of opicion in Maryland is making sad work in 
a Lumber of our churches. Toe Miodletowa and several 
o' her charges contir ue vacant, as the sympatnizere witn 
rebeliion will not unite is the call of a loyal minister 
ard the Union mev utterly refuse to vote for a miuis er 
who apologizes for the revellion. “Neutrals” are dis- 
tasteful to both.— Missionary. 


UNITARIAN, 


Irstaliation at Brooklyn —R-v. N A. Staples was 
lately insialled as pastor of the Second Unitarian rocie y 
of Brookiyn, at the churce corner of Cor gress and Chinto 
streets. The sermon was preached by Rev A W Bal- 
lows, ard the services were particiva‘ed in by Revs. 8 
Orgocd A A Livermore, and F. A. Parley. 


Ord naiicn at Horva-d—On Thursday, October 24h, 
Mr Henry Harvey Baroer, a native of Warwick, Mis 
aid a gr:duate of Meadville Cacoiogical Schooi tre pres 
ent year. Was ordai ed pastor of the TJnitariau parivo is 
Harverd, Mass, The Christian Inquirer saye: 

“The Harvard parish being composed partly of Universalists 
the dcnomipacion was represented by Rev. Mr Lombard of sntr 
jey, Who wade the opening prayer. A vieasant thing it 13 to ser 
the clorgy of bots bodies of Liberal Christians appear toze.ber in 
the same pulpit. 1s ought to be seen oftener.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Army Chap’ains —The army chaplains have had an 
other meeting in thiscity The principal object appeared 
to be the concentration of their efforts so as to procure 
the passage of a law more clearly defining their position 
ano rank, their relations to other officers, and the uniform 
they should wear. e law now prescribes that they 
eral bave the pay of captains of cavalry. but does not 
designate their ui iform. I: was finally determined to 
present this matter to the President and the proper 
military euthorities through a committee, and to agree 
vpon what action it is necessary Congress shall. take 
in order to remedy the evils complained of. — Washington 
Republican, 

Jamaica.— Brainerd is a church and community large 
and indeperdent enough to fill the heart and hands of a 
vigorous and capable pastor. There is a real psople of 
God there, and the same hope of seeing their num er 
augmented tha’ there is in any country community. Tne 
fruits of |labor may not be as rich, but they are as real as 
the fruits of labor anywhere. I should exvect to fiad 
my trials fewer there than among our A»glo-Saxvn 
people. The revival, although in targe districts it degen- 
erated into mere extravagance, nevertheless, ia a great 
part of the island bore every mark of genuineness and 
solidity. Four out of five cnurcaes under our care have 
been increased so largely that we canocot but thank God 
for such aspring-tide. even though it has thrown uo some 
uushapely things we hated to see. At present our mis- 
sion force is full, except that a pastor is needed for 
Brainerd —American Missionary. 


Arrival of Missionaries —By the City of New York, 
which reacbed-tpis port on Sunday, arrived R:v. A G 
O Dwight, DD, of Constantinovle, and R-v. Aioert 
Busbneli ard his wife, of the mission at the Gsbvon, on 
the Western coast of Africa. Dr. Dwight is one of the 
oldest a1d most honored of our American mi«simaries, 
having been in the East thirty years. He brings itn 
him three daugbters, and aiso two of Rev. Mr. Bliss. Mr. 
Bushne)! Jeft a‘ticaio Jaly, on account of the bealth of 
bis wife, aud bas spent some weeks in E :gland, where 
they hoped she might be so far restored hat they could 
return at once to their field of labor. But finding the 
voyege of great benefit, physicians advised them to cross 
the A‘lantic and remain in America till the next season. 
They hope to go back to Africa in the spring. 





FORFIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGESCE 
PREPARED EXPRES?LY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


GEsmaRY. 


The Gustavus Adolphus Society—Its Eighteenth Anui- 
versary. 

No religious society of Protestant Germany has grown 
so ispidiy and done so much for reviving among tne 
masses of the German people an int in praccical re- 
ligiop, as the Gustavus Ado/phus Bociety. Whether we 
look at its annual receipts, or at the vast field of its oper- 
ations, or at the increasing participation, we mus’ assign 
to it a place beside the great religious socisiies of E :giand 
ard America. Itisas yet the ovly religious society of 
Germary which hae risen to this importance ; and its prog- 
rees begins, therefore, to command abroad tuat atteation 
which it deserves. 





rat) 
ag apy ae 


| sbout sixty « fficers and others 





Tho Missionary Field of the Society. 


The annual report revrerents the Society as increasing 
in prosperity ard as fulfilling a grand mission. The 
annual receiote amount to 151.628 thalers. 629 poer 
cor gregations (26 move than the preceding year) had been 


supporied, 14 gnurches have heev consecrated, and 20 
schools opened. Numerous applications for aid have 
already been received for tre next year. The immediate 
cors tuction of 123 churebes, with numerous schools and 
parsonages, appears to be aa urgent necessity. Yet thisis 
crly the demand from Germany. From abroad, the ap- 
plications for support also increase from year to year. The 
numerous Protestant Germans in France, of whom Paris 
alore bas about 100,000, rely a'most whol'y on the Gastavus 
Adolphus Society tor the supoly of their religious wante. 
In the Danubian principaliies a nomber of Protestant 
congregations have been established, two of which, those 
at Belgrad and Galatz. sent their clergymen to return 
thanks for the aid received in the past, aad torecom 
themrelves to the continued liberali:y of the Society for 
the future. Even from South America came an appeal 
for aid through Mr. Pendleton of Montevideo, who, in the 
English language, acdressed the assembly on the wants 
of tbe Waicensian colony settled a few years ago near 
Montevideo. ; 


The Gustavus Adolphus Societies of Austria. 


An event of particular importance in this year’s Genefal 
Assembly was the recep ion of the firet branch assoctati 
estsblished in Austria. A little more thana year ago 
Austrian Government had at length been prevailed wpon 
to grant the oft-arked- fur permission to establish 
vos Adolpbus societies in the empire, and to sliow 
to enter in'o an organic union with the socis‘ies of 
o'her German states. The permission has been 
mede use of for orgacizing the society in all Austrian 
provi ces which have a Protes’ant population. In the 
Germrn provinces, and far away on the froutier of Russia 
a: d Trrkey, im Transylvania, the local asacciations have 
organized provincial assemblies; and it was taese two 
provincial organizations whose reception fate the Uaion 
of the German societies formed the most interesting in- 
ciden! in the sesembly of the present year. The Hanga- 
rans, from obvious reasors, had preferred to form an ia- 
ceperdent association, which, however, will work togeth- 
er wich the German societies in fraternal harmony, ae is 
already the case wih simi'ar organizations in 8 witzer- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, 


General els. 


The Excitement Consequent upon the Romoval of 
Gen. Fremont. 
GEN. HUNTER’S ORDER ON ASSUMING COMMAND, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo, Monday, Nov, 4th, 

It will be impossible to exaggerate the gloom which 
pervaded our camps yesterday, and nothing bat Gen. Fre- 
mont’s urgent evdeavore prevented it from ripening into 
genera) mutiny. His quarters were thronged with of- 
Peers all day expressing their irdignation and their in- 
clina‘ion to resign. The Germans were there cn masse, 
81.6 talned loudly about resisting forcibly Gen. Hunter’s 
assuming the command. 

As toe enemy were intrenching themselves on Wileon’s 

Creek, and notbing was heard of Hater, and in accord- 
alce with their most earnest entreaties, Gen. Fremont 
finaly promised, just at dark, that he would lead the 
aimy to a'tack them this morning if Gen Hunter did pot 
aniive. I never saw ansthing at all aporoaching the ex- 
citement which this annourcem=nt created. It caused 
immense cheering around the headquarters, which spread 
in ali directions from camp to camo, and there was al- 
mest uninterrupted cheering, growing more and more-re- 
mote as ‘be news reached the cemops further, aud from 
ibe advanced portion of the army For two hours and a 
bait a dozen bands were serenading the General at once. 
Everybody was preparing to start for the battie-field at 
daylight, and the all-pervacing disappointment was 
changed into vpiversal joy. Our army, under that inspi- 
ration, would have whivped a hundred th »usand men; but 
at ien o’clock Gen Huater, the new Commander of the 
Western Department, arrived. 

Gen. Hunter spent an hour and a half with Gen. Fre- 
mont, who gave him bis plans of batile. Gen. Huater 
then assumed command of the army, and Gen. Fremont 
le fc for Sc Louis, via Tipton, this morning. 

It we have a figat before the army recovers from ite 
laet ard cruel disappointment, we fear greatly for the re- 
sul, but hope for the best. 

Geu. Pope ie bere, with his entire division. Gan. Han- 
ter’s division wili be here to-night, when the troops 
will silbe up. All of Gen. Fremont’s staff lef: with bim, 
with the exception of Cols Lovejoy, Shank, and Hadgon. 

The fotiowi: g is Gen. Hunter’s order upon assuming 
command of the army: 

HesdQust ters, WESTERN DePaRTMENT, 1 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo , Nov. 4, 186i. 

Oaprr No 1.—The command of this Department biving been 
relingvisbed by Maj -Gen. John C, Fremont is assumed by ‘the 
v1 dersigned, 

Officers commanding divisions, together with their brigade 
commanders, are requested to report immediately at these head- 
quai ters. (Signed) J. Huntea, 

Major-General Commanding. 





General Fremon.’s Successor. 


Genera! Hunter, the appointed succeseor of Gmeéral 
Fre mont, is about sixty years of age. He graduated at 
Wes' Point in 1822 ine twenty-fitte in rank in a class 
numbering forty, acd was appvinted Second Lieatenant 
in. infavtry. Having rieen to a frst lieutenantcy, he was 
ir 1936 made Cap ais of cavalry, but shortly after ages. 
In 1842 he yejoined the army as Paymaster, in which 
porition, with tne renk of Major, the present Adminiecra- 
ion found him He accompanied Mr. Linevln from 
Rpring field, on bis t-ur to Washington, as far as Baffilo, 
where, owing to the pressure of the crowd, he suffered a 
Sislocation of the collar-boune. Shortly after he was 
wade Colonel of the 31 Cavairy, and "hen Brigadier-Gen- 
eral He commanded a leacing divi-ion at the battle of 
Buill Run, but was woucded early io the day. 


Gen. Fremont at St. Louis. 


Sr. Lovis, Nov. 8th. 
Gen. Fremont arrived bere in a ap<cial crain this even- 
ing, snd was met at the depot by au immense and eatnu- 
riastic crowd of citizens. Large delegaions of G-rmans 
from the vari. us wards is the city escoried the Ganeral 
to bis quarters in a torca-light procession. 


Ao lacident 


New Yoru, Nov. 4, 1861. 
To Tue Eprrors or THe InpePENreENT: 

An incident occurred in a Broadway omnibus last 
Friday which may be interes ing to your reeders. A 
young Massschuse'ts voiunteer got into the omnibus 
ad took a seat by the side of an aged man wearing the 
badge of mournicg on bis hat, who immediately asked 
him what regiment be belonged to, and what he was 
gcing for. “I am going to figh'.” “And what are you 
going tofightfor?” “To liberate every s/ave ; and there 
are plenty beside me in our regimect woo wil do the 
rame it they get the chance.” “I am glad of it. Llost two 
sors at Buil Run,” said the geutieman, “and they went 
fiom the same motive.” Tne voluateer was the sog of 
one who died in a Baliimore prison, years back, for the 


cause of Freedom. 
Brvokiyn. J.T. B. 


No Wire.— Mr. Bromwell, recently arrived at Ba'timore 
fom Richmond furrishes notices of a grand review and 
dintes at Beauregard’s headquarters near Richmond. 
The cinner was given by the General to a company of 
Mr. B. says: 

* The bi}! of fare embraced a g eat variety of dishes, bat there 
was Lot a drop of .iquor apon the tabies.” 

Whether wine bas becume scarce, or whether the of- 
fcers of the rebel army, as well ae ours, find it necessary 
to diecovrage drinking by decided personal examples, 
does not appear.— Vermont Chronicle. 

New Southern Styies—Miss M Perdue, 326 Main 
street, is Dow prepared to present to the ladies of Mem- 
pbis and victhi.y the Sou‘hern styles, gotten up exoress- 
ly for Southern wear. We no lor ger wil! (or can) depend 
vpon New York for our stvies and fasbi»ue, which never 
cid sult our climate or our people, We will have our 
opening of fall millinery on Saturday, Octover bn, We 
esk you, lacies, one aud ai), to ca'l and examine our 
goods, and then decide for yourselves if Memphis has not 
outdone anything New York cuuld ever preseat to the 
Bouth —M+mphis Paper. 

Putt ng Dead Yaokees to a New Use—The Norfolk 
Day Bovk, under this heading, seye: 

* We bave recently seen some cand es which we were told had 
been made from tallow and sat fried trom dead Yankees who had 
beep siain ip severa' of the oatties which nave tasen piace be- 
tween them and the Soithercers. We dm’, know whether our 
wwformant was joking cr not, but certasm it is the andes look 
mean enough, and stink bad enough, to hayeemauated from sach 
&@ source.” 

short of Paper.— The Norfolk - Book of Monday is 
prin'ed on brown wrapping-vaper. bi is he only paper 

ub ished ix Norfolk, and says, as bad as the paper fs, it 

as not enoveb of it to privt more than one-fourth of its 
edition on. I: has hopes, however, of being avie to.get 
8 supply of white paper in a few weeks. 

New Engiard Troop: —The gallant states of New Bng- 
land boss: of putting their troops tu thé field in the most 
acmireble e‘ate of equipment. There sre no such army 
wagons as New Hampshire bas sent; no svch hordes as 
draw the Maesachusetts and Vermont guns and 
trains; ard vo regimente from avy +ta‘e, exceot, pernaps, 
Wirconein, that go to the seat of war ao wall cl 
armed, equipped, and provided with transportation 
hospi'a) conveniences. 

A Pile.—Btephen Cromwell of Camden. 0 sie, has made 
& contract by which he js to farnish 150000 cords of 
wood for the Onjo Central Railroad Compauy. Toe mag- 
bitude of this contrac: can be unders ood only when we 
take into consideration the f.ct that it makes a plte four 
feet high acd net less than 227 miles.in leng'h, and re- 
qvires the delivery of nearly #fty corde a day (Sundays 
excepted) éor ten years ; 

A Correepoadent of The Cincinnati Gazette states 
that My. Breckinridge bes received the reward for his 
servicee in the shape of a commission of Brigadier 
re}, and that he is now ia the rebe! army at B 


Green. 
EEE Eee 
A weitre in The South Carolina Presbyterian 


d+ clares that the organ zers of the Re>ellion would 
not have dared, in the fave of the widespread loyal 
public sentiment in the South, to pass their ordinan- 
ces of secession, had they not relied upoa support 
(which they took pains to engage beforehand) from 
the leading clergymen of the slaveholding states. So 
the Rebellion seems to be a pivt arranged between 
the pro-slavery politicians aad the pro slavery mia- 
isters. It is not unlikely tha’ Bishop Polk was prom- 
ised his major-gene alsh'p Defwe the war had been 





erce publicly hinted at eveo in ‘hs South. 
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a@ Our Western Acency.—Our readers will fiad 
fn another column tbe first letter from our Special 
Western Correspondent, located at Chicago. They 
will see at once that this correspondence is in excel- 
jent hands. The gentleman whose services we have 
thus secured, will report the more prominent eccle- 
siastical and benevolent meetings and movements at 
the West, and by systematic correspondence with 
Jeading ministers, will procure for this journal reliable 
information upon the state of religion in that section. 
We are sure that this feature of The Independent 
will recommend it still more warmly to its numerous 
friends throughout the West. 








TIMES OF REFRESHING. 


Tx many parts of the land there are grateful indica- 
tions that these very times of commotion and distress 
may also be times of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord. Again and again in the histery of the 
church have earthly tribulations seemed to give birth 
to the spirit of revivals. When the sun is turned into 
darkness and the moon irto blood, when the powers 
of heaven are shaken, and there is on the earth dis- 
tress of nations with perplexity, then the Spirit of 
God is wont to appear in the demonstration of his 
power, and the kingdom of heaven is at hand. In the 
general conversation of Christians, in the tone of 
prayer-meetings and of preaching, and also in the 
spirit of many of our exchanges, we find evidence, 
if not of an actual reviving of the work of grace, at 
least of a general expectation that such a reviving is 
at hand. But let us take heed that we do not lose 
the blessing, by idly waiting for it. It must be sough‘ 
by earnest prayer, and won, as it were, by persever- 
ing and weil-directed effurt. To this point the follow- 
ing exhortation of The Congregationalist is spirited 
and timely : 

“Tf we are not much mistaken, the present is such a 
season as this in many of our congregations. Oh, breth- 
ren beloved in the pulpits, and brethren beloved in the 
pews—fail not to apprehend the signs of the times; fail 
not to welcome the descending drops, which may soon 
come down in glorious and overwhelming showers! 
Reize the sy aggre Be faithful in prayer and labor, 
aud especially in personal appeal to the impenitent. Let 
them see that you yearn for their deliverance from the 
bendege of sin. Let them feel that you are in earnest 
for their salvation, if they are not; it may react upon 
their ccmparative indifference, and bring them to the de- 
termination to give up all for Christ. 

“Tf this coming winter can be one ‘ of the right hand of 
the Mcs: High’—one memorabie for its rich experiences 
of revival power, how will heaven rejoice and earth be 
giad! And, if all will seize the opportunity-—each work- 


ing over against his own house—what can hinder it from 
being such a time?” 





PRAYER FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue central bond of national unity in this day of 
conflict, the main link that holds us together as one 
people under one government, is the President of the 
United States in his official character, as the repre- 
sentative of Constitutional order, the personification 
of the national will. Commodores and generals may 
be removed by resignation or displacement ; members 
of the Cabinet may voluntarily withdraw from official 
service, or retire before the pressure of public 
opinion ; but above and behind the army, the navy, the 
Cabinet, the President remains as the Constitutiona) 
head of the Government, whom nothing but death can 
displace for the term of four years. Though he 
should displace alike his own constitutional advisers 
and the commanders of fleets and armies, he alone 
cannot be displaced by any power without or above 
himself. Most important is it, therefore, to the firm- 
messs and persistency of the people in a war for the 
support of Government, that their confidence in its 
Executive Head should be decided and unwavering ; 


and that the President should so discharge his ardu- 


Ous and responsible office as to command that confi- 
dence in every emergency. 

We have constant cause for gratitude that the 
Preside nt is a man of unimpeachable personal integ- 
rity and of unquestioned patriotism. He is the tool 
of no party, the abettor cf no private schemes, the 
agent of no conspirator against either the purity or 
the property of the national Government. When in 
these respects we contrast the present Administra- 
tion with the last, or with either of its two immediate 
predecessors, we should give thanks to God continu- 
ally that, by the elevation of Mr. Lincoln to the Pres- 
icency, we have been so far recovered from the 
abyes of official corruption and treachery into which 
the nation was plunged. 

We have cause for thankfulness, also, that the Pres- 
ident isa man of moderation and self-control, not 
driven by passionate impulses or stubborn resolves, 
but whose administration of affairs is regulated by a 
conscientious regard for the Constitution and the laws. 
Ifany are disposed to think him overscrupulous in 
this respect, and liable to be hampered by an exces- 
sive conservatism, let them reflect what mischief a 
Jackeon, with his native impetuosity of temper, his 
military ambition, and his arbitrary and imperious 

will, might now inflict upon the country, by claiming 
to control all the conduct of the war, or by turning 
the popular enthusiasm which a daring spirit excites, 
to his personal advantage and the consolidation of 
his power. Already, with domiciliary visits, the Gov- 
ernmental supervision of the press, thé regulation of 
the polls by military orders, the seizure of letters and 
teleg: ams, the confiscation of suspected property, the 
suspersion of the writ of Habeas Corpus—with every 
act and measure which we have been accustomed to 
decry as the despotism of Austria—instituted and 
acknowledged as necessary for the defense of liberty, 
what might not a bold, bad, brilliant man, capable of 
awakening martial enthusiasm, be able to accomplish 
for his own aggrandizement and the overthrow of 
popular freedom? In these most critical times, let 
us give God thanks that our Chief Magistrate is not 
the “ Prince President’’ of the Tuileries, ready to vault 
to an imperial throne. 

But while thus grateful to God for those character- 
istics of the President which are a pledge of honesty 
and eafety in the administration of the Government, 
we should also pray continually that he may have 
wisdom, courage, and firmness equal to the crisis 
throvgh which we are passing. Since his word can 
make and unmake generals, declare or revoke their 
policy, encourage or depress the national spirit, how 
much need he has of that wisdom which is from 
above! Especially should those patriots who desire 
to see the country delivered from its chiefest crime 
and curse, pray that the President, whose acts and 
words at any moment may open the door of the house 
of bondage in the South, may have wisdom to see the 
fitting opportunity for this great delivefance, courage 
to seize upon that golden moment, and firmness to 

- execute the great decree of Providence in the cause 
of freedom and righteousness. Let none who are 
accustomed to pray forget that on the eve of as- 
‘suming office, President Lincoln asked of his country- 
men a remembrance in their prayers. 


= 


Corrzcrion.—We are happy to exonerate The 





borrowed from the late Congregational Herald, The 
Journa? says: 


“ The Independent \ast 
egaizet the ‘charges of tule article, Referring to the 





tet Copgregetional journal with the exception of The 


pass at ve duty of increasing the circulation of that letter 
pendent” "Had The Independent added ‘The Conkrega- 

ent. a rega~ 
tional Journal to its list of exceptions, it would ive 
raved ue the writing of this paragraph to correct its 


noticed the letter at the time it appeared in The Herald, 
but did not ‘clearly’ see that it was our ‘duty’ ‘to give 
circulation’ to it. We never intend to do such things 
from so mean a motive as that assigned.” 





MESSES. WEED AND SEWARD. 


No one could have been more astounded than were 
the editors of The Independent at the announeement 
made in a paragraph on the first page of last week's 
issue, to the effect that Mr. Seward had expressed 
his conviction of the certain failure of the Govern- 
ment in the present war ; and that Mr. Thurlow Weed 
had been commissioned by the Secretary as an envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, to secure from 
England and France the most favorable terms for the 
United States, in the event of a recognition of the 
rebel “‘ Confederacy’? by European powers. While 
the gross absurdity of the statement might well affurd 
amusement, the use that might be made of it in con- 
veying aid and comfert to the rebels and to their 
sympathizers at the North, could not but give us 
mortification and anxiety. No words could better 
express the feelings of the editors on reading this 
paragraph, than those of Mr. Weed himself in regard 
to it: “This most ridiculous and yet vicious false- 
hood excites mingled contempt and indignation.” 

Having prepared the paper for the press, the edi- 
tors had left the office. At the last moment before 
going to press, a gentleman who has been an oeca- 
sional contributor to the paper, and who has some- 
times furnished items of information from the seat of 
Government, came in hurriedly with this item ofnews, 
which he claimed to have obtained personally and 
ugon the best authority. The gentleman in charge of 
the “ make-up,” presuming the information to be au- 
thentic, inconsiderately gave the story a plac2 in our 
columrs. Neither ke nor his informant had the least 
authority te involve The Independent in so grave a 
responsibility. The veteran Assistant-Editor, who 
has been connected with the paper from its commence- 
ment, and who is fully informed of the editorial plans 
and views, was entirely ignorant of the article. 

In a large newspaper establishment, like ours, 
the responsible editors must necessarily leave to 
other hands certain details in the routine of the office. 
We shall endeavor hereafier, by stricter regulations 
in this respect, to guard egainst the repetition of so 
mortifying a blunder. It is but just, however, to the 
gentleman who furnished this extraordinary informa- 
tion, to state that he is neither a stock-jobber, a poli- 
tician, nor an army-contractor ; but that, believing 
he could trace his statement directly to Mr. Weed, 
he gave it publicity from motives of patriotism. 

Upon investigation we are satisfied, that his own 
surmises and impulses misled him as to the weight 
and authority of his sources of information; and he 
is deeply mortified at being the occasion of so much 
mischief. Qur readers need not be informed that 
The Independent would not knowingly violate the 
confidences and proprieties of private life, in order 
to fasten upon public men the evidence of dereliction 
from public duty. , 

But this blunder—as inexcusable as any military 
blunder this side of Missouri—is not without its uses. 
The Tribune says facetiously : 


“A dispatch from Washington intimates that the 
reverend editors of The Independent are about to be sent 
to Fort Lafayette ; the paragraph which we copied from 
that paper and commented upon two days ago being con- 
sidered as treasonable. We trust that previous good 
character may be permitted to be urged in mitigation of 
so severe a penalty.” 


If we mistake not, the editor of The Trisune has 
sometimes been startled by paragraphs in that journal, 
of whose existence he was not aware till they stared 
upon him from the editorial page. If our memory 
serves us, the insane cry ‘‘On to Richmond,’ which 
appeared in The Tribune, not once, by accident or 
through an irresponsible officiousness, but day after 
day, and week after week, was at length disclaimed 
by the editor as never having had his sanction. Yet 
that irresponsible folly was overruled so as to teach 
the country one of the most important lessons of the 
war. And so this unaccountable blunder of our 
amiable and well-meaning informant,—which we not 
only disclaim but condemn,—has already been over- 
ruled for an important public benefit. The air was 
thick with surmiees as to the political intent of Mr. 
Weed’s visit to Europe. That gentleman has now 
declared over his own name that the statement in 
The Independent of last week is utterly “ destitute 
of truth.”’ Thousands of patriots who discredited 
that statement and regretted its publication, will 
breathe more freely and sleep more soundly in conse- 
quence of Mr. Weed’s emphatic denial. It isa relief 
to have from Ais lips the explicit contradiction of all 
and sundry rumors and conjectures touching the 
diplomatic character of his transatlantic voyage, 
however wild and incredible those rumors may have 
been. 

Nor is this all. Last Saturday the telegraphic dis- 
patch to The Tribune from Washington had the fol- 
lowing : 

“The article in The Independ.nt, commented on by 
The Tribune, is regarded in high quarters here as a 
charge of treason against the Government. The stock- 


jobber who penned it little dreamed he was writing his 
own passport to Fort Lafayette.” 


Good! Excellent! So theu it would be regarded 
as TREASON “in high quarters’ at Washington, if a 
member of the Cabinet should advise the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy, or a peace with rebels 
unsubdued. It is worth some humiliation on our part 
to have secured such an avowal. For a month past 
rumors that a peace policy on the part of some mem- 
ber or members of the Cabinet was obstructing the 
prosecution of the war, have been floating in the air, 
and have gained credence in high political and finan- 
cial circles. Such a policy we should regard as 
treasonable; and if we had convincing evidence of 
such a charge against any member of the Cabinet, 
we should not hesitate to prosecute it “in high quar- 
ters,” until the offender should be sent to Fort Lafay- 
ette. For we take it that in such a case, not the 
prosecutor but the traitor should come under con- 
demnation ; and that treason would be at least as 
grave a crime in a Cabinet Secretary as in an editor! 
We are glad to learn that the same view is enter- 
tained by the Government ; and that the bare intima- 
tion, of a hurried paragraph in a corner of a news- 
paper, that the Administration or any member of it 
would favor a peace with the rebels, is resented “in 
high quarters” as “a charge of treason.” It would 
be treason; treason against the sacred cause com- 
mitted to their trust ; treason against the people, who 
have confided men, money, fleets, honor, everything to 
their hands ; treason against the army, whose lives 
have been hazarded upon the faith of the Govern- 
ment; treason against the Constitution which they 
are sworn to uphold and defend. The people will 
rejoice to learn that the Government is so sensitive 
to its own honor and to the sacredness of its trust, 
that it would repel even the surmise of a peace with 
the rebels, as a charge of treason. 

We are especially pleased that Mr. Seward, whom 
we have vindicated against much evil report, is now 
plaged before the public as the advocate of vigorous 
measures for suppressing the rebellion. The Boston 


Journal says : 
“Gen. an Cowart 
», Wilew, shole in ap eke ge een 


with 
Sa pane Weed, as an unqualified 


our relations. The Secretary of State said 

were to entertain more 

correct of the nature of our and of the 
necessity of discountenancing the in order 
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‘private’ letter in The Herald, it eays, ‘We believe that . 


' 


and The Maine Evangelist felt the | 


belief. Weinform our respected contemporary that we | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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LOBBYING FOR UNION. 


Tae Nassau-street lobby are evidently at work. 
The simultaneous appearance in various journals of 
proposals for “the unien of the two Tract Societies,” 
—all terminating in the recommendation that the 
National Society at Boston should merge itself in that 
of New York,—must be traced to some agency behind 


| the press, which is endeavoring thus to manufacture 





public sentiment in favor of a declining institution. 
The Boston Recorder and oiher papers in New Eng- 
land, The New York Evangelist, The Journal of 
Commerce, The New York Observer, and various 
journals in different parts of the country, have thrown 
out feelers in this direction. The argument put forth 
is summarily this: both societies are now occupied 
majnly in providing religious reading for the army ; 
both are shut out from the Southern field ; therefore, 
since there is no longer any reason for a distinction 
between them on the subject of slavery, let them com- 
bine their resources for the common work, and so re- 
duce the expense of conducting it. 

The attempt is made to create the impression that 
this union of the two Tract Societies is generally de- 
sired by pastors and churches, especially in New Eng- 
land ; yet the only way of union suggested, is that the 
Boston Society should relinquish its national charac- 
ter, and become again an auxiliary of the Nassau- 
street institution. A New York correspondent of 
The Religious Herald of Hartford, thus states the 
case: 

“The present position of the two Tract Societies is 
also exciting much interest, and as the South is closed 
to the efforts of beth, all are now satisfied that a union 
of the friends of each Society would result in the accom- 
plishment of increasingly great good. I; would har- 
monize all the conflicting views, now the South has 
placed herself beyond the reach of either organization, 
and the economy in expenses—a matter of vital moment 
now benevolent contributions are so much reduced— 
should not be overlooked by those who really are in 
sympathy with the cause of the Redeemer. Both the 
Boston ard the New York i'ract Societies are zealously 
labovlng in a new and more important field of effort, in 
cupplying the a:my and navy with religious publications. 
They are occupying in the same ground and circulating 
many of the same books, axd both are sow doing, with 
largely diminished receipts, precisely the'same work one 
could better discharge, at a very large reduction of ex- 
pences. The whole thing forces itself upém the minds 
of Christiane, and the laymen seem resolved that this 
war of sections and societies shall cease, if they are 
expected to contrioute funds for their support. It is 
full time that Christian men should stop their petty 
bickerings, and concentrate their efforts and energies and 
resources upon the common enemy, who goeth about 
like a rearing lion.” 

We cluim to have some knowledge of the churches 
in this vicinity, and we are sure that on the part 
of these accustomed to contribute to the Society 
at Boston, no such feeling exists as this correspond- 
ent represents. Such contributors are too well sat- 
isfied with the moral basis and the financial working 
of the Society of their adoption, to desire to return to 
the Nassau-street policy and management. We see no 
signs of a “‘ war of sections and societies,” and we 
hear of no “ petty bickerings’’ on the part of the 
agents and advocates of the Society at Boston. The 
true source and secret of this cry for Union is to be 
found in the financial straits of the New York Socie- 
ty. The above correspondent is widely mistaken when 
he alleges that doth Societies are doing their work 
‘with largely diminished receipts.’’ The following 
careful comparison will correct his error. For the six 
months from April to October, 1860, the receipts of 
the New York Society were, Donations $24,782 31, 
Legacies $8,682 68, Sales $99,485 93; total $182,- 
950 92. For the corresponding months of 1861 its re- 
ceipts were, Donations $16,968 16, Legacies $9,306 
87, Sales $53,966 43 ; Total $80,241 16 Thus inthese 
six months there was a falling off in Donations of 
$7,814 15, andin Sales of $45,519 50, and a total de- 
crease of $52,709 76. It is evident that this Society is 
working with “largely diminished receipts.’’ 

But how is it with the Society at Boston? Taking 
the same months, we find that from April to October, 
1860, the receipts at Boston were from Donations 
$8,885 87, Legacies $1,920 17, Sales $16,882 03; 
Total $27,188 07. For these months in 18¢1, Donations 
$20,486 66, Legacies $2,477 82, Sales $20,500 05; 
Total $43,414 53—being an advance of receipts be- 

yond last year of $16,225 53; and of this sum $12 050 
86 were the increase of donations. It is evident then, 
that the falling off in the receipts of the New York 
Society is not owing merely to the times. That 
good people still love the Tract cause is plain, but 
they prefer to contribute to it through the organiza- 
tion at Boston. The donations to the New York 
Society in these six months of comparison, were Jess 
than those to the Boston Society by $3,468 50. Hence 
the cry for Union end for “ economy in the Redeemer’s 
cause.’’ But why should the Boston Society, which 
is so rapidly growing in public favor, abandon its 
principles and its field, in order to save another Society 
which has so greatly fallen in public esteem? We 
have already shown the Nassau-street institution how 
it may economize. It has been munificently en- 
dowed by charitable contributions. It owns 
buildings, presses, stereotype plates, copyrights, in 
one word, a permanent capital, equal to a large busi- 
ness. But as a charitable institution it clearly does 
not pay ; and the churches see that they ean do better 
with their funds than te add to these already large 
investments. Let that Society, therefore, relinquish 
its expensive and unprofitable agencies, and with the 
endowment it has already received from the churches, 
let it work upon the basis of the London Tract Soci- 
ety—selling its books at a moderate profit to local 
organizations, and making grants from its surplus, 
or by any funds that may be sent in voluntarily for 
that purpose. Why should it longer claim the direct 
support of the churches? The Boston Society is 
mainly a benevolent, not a manufacturing institution. 
It does not own presses, or seek to build up a great 
business capital in machinery and plates. It works 
largely through the regular channels of trade, and 
through local Christian agencies. The New York 
Society maintains an expensive depository in Boston, 
where it is not needed for any purpose whatever. 
The Boston Society has made an arrangement for 
this city, the wisdom and economy of which will 
ecmmend it still more highly to the confidence of the 
churches. The following is the official announce- 
ment : 
Transfer of Tract Depository. 

The American Tract Society at Boston, in pursuance 
of their established policy of securing the circulation 
of their publications, as far as possible, through the 
ordinary channels of the trade, have effected an arrange- 
ment with Mr. John G. Broughton, by which the business 
of their Depository at No. 13 Bible House, New York, is 
transferred to his hands, and will be carried on by him 
hereafter on his own private account. 

The office of Rev. C. P. Bush, Resident Secretary of 
the Society for New York, will, however, be continued 
as heretofore, at the same place. 

By this arrangement the Society is relieved from all 
the expense of conducting the Depository, while they 
anticipate that its business will be carried forward with 
no less vigor and efficiency than it has been under the 
acceptable administration of Mr. Brinckerhoff, the late 
Agent. Mr. Broughton has long been in the service of 
the Society, and his estimable personal character and 
business qualifications are such that they can most con- 
fidently commend him to the patronage of their friends 
and the public. I. P. Warren, Secretary. 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1861. 


Of the relations of these two Societies to the sub- 
ject of slavery we shall speak more fully in another 
article. But we quote here one or two utterances 


from New England against this lobby scheme for re- ) 


constructing the Union by ignoring the main causé 


“ freely admit that a union is if the 
Now Fork Society is not willing to on the sub- 
ject of slavery what is now even by the 
ma of the friends of the Boston Society, 
if it is not to make a in one of the mem- 
bers of its Committee accommodate New 
England prejudices against him. 

And The Religious Herald says : 


| 





“ Before we talk of a reunion, therefore, let the Society 
at New York t itself squarely upon the platform of 
a free press. ugh its ruinous policy it has allowed 
aD apostasy to go on acquiring strength until it has well- 
Donon, asagh titan hal Gl Geeametien often ant 

t even 

See eae wilast.stew this to be repeated. And 
to compromise with it thus we cannot. We must have 
a Tract Society that can and will resist moral evils, and 
until the Society at New York will come squarely up to 
this, on ali moral questions, let the Socie go on as 
they now are. paar cee is now courteously recognized 
as the friend ef whichever Society be chooses, and we 
work without friction. So let the matter stand as long 
as there are vital differences.” 





THE RIGHT OF EMANCIPATION. 


A writzrR in The Christian Register offers the fol- 
lowing criticism upon the proposal to emancipate the 
slaves, as a means of subduing the rebellion : 


“ Has the President of the United States any power 
under the Constitution to emancipate slaves in the rebel 
states of this Union ? 

“ An article in The New York Independent, apparently 
editorial, contains the following : 

**¢ As Mr. Sumner has so aptly said, the war power is both 
under and above the Constitution. The Constitution itself makes 
the President Commander-in-Chief of the army, and requires 
him by his oath to suppress insurrection. If by proclaiming the 
emancipation of the slaves he can crash the rebellion, then he is 
bound to do this, in order to preserve the Union and the Con- 
stitution.’ 

“Is it true that ‘the war power of the President and 
the army’ is above the Constitution? By what authority 
is the President vested with power to violate or even to 
transcend the Constitution?...... Now it may be 
asked with pertinency, Is there an article or clause of 
the Constitution that authorizes ‘the President, Com- 
mander.in-Chief of the army, to proclaim the emancipa- 
tien ef the slaves’ in any possible emergency? Is not 
that power exclusively the prerogative of the sovereizn 
people of all the loyal states? Or is it to be supposed 
tha: the Constitution is to be preserved by positive vio- 
lation of its provisions? If so, then we may conclude it 
is right for the President of the United States, and every 
other man at his option, ‘ to do evil that good may come.’”» 

The confusion of this writer arises first from a mis- 
apprehension of the precise words used by Mr. Sumner, 
and next from a failure to discriminate between a 
state of martial law and the ordinary routine of civil 
processes. Mr. Sumner said : 

“But there is another agency that may be invoked, 
which is at the same time under the Constitution, and 
above the Constitution ; I mean martial law. It is under 
the Constitution, because it is distinctly recognized by 
the Supreme Court among the functions of our G»>vern- 
ment. Itis above the Constitution, because, when set 
in motion, like necessjty, it knows no other law. For 
the time it is law and Constitution. All other agencies, 
small and great, executive, legislative, and even judicial, 
are absorbed in this transcendent triune power, which for 
the time declares its absolute will, while it holds alike 
the scales of justice and the sword of the executioner. 
The existence of this power—nobody questions. If it has 
been rarely exercised in our country, and never on an ex- 
terded scale, the power none the less has a fixed plecein 
our political system. As well strike out the kindred law 
of self-defense, which belongs alike to states and indi- 
viduals. Martial law is only one form of self-defense.” 


The distinction here made is accurate and philo- 
sophical. The Constitution contemplates certain 
emergencies in which the privileges of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus may be suspended. When, there- 
fore, in such an emergency the President suspends 
that writ, while he acts “under” the Constitution, 
by powers which that instrument commits to him, 
Martial Law, when proclaimed, is “‘ above’’ the legal 
forms of the Constitution. The President does not 
need to refer to any “ article or clause of the Con- 
stitution” to authorize him to proclaim the emanci- 
pation of the slaves. It is his right and his duty as 
Commander. in Chief of the Army, to take such meas- 
ures against the enemy as are necessary to subdue 
tke rebellion. The rebals have forfeited every right 
er privilege under the Constitution ; they can plead 
none ‘of its provisions, real or imagined, in bar of 
martial law and the demands of public safety. As 
the military head of the nation, the President has 
power te enfranchise the slaves as a measure of de- 
fense against the enemies of the Union. Mr. Sum- 
ner quotes anew the oft-quoted declarations of John 
Quincy Adams—of which a few sentences will suffice 
to remind our readers of the principles that govern 
this case : 

“T lay this down as the law of nations. I say that the 
military authority takes, for the time, the place of all 
municipal institutions, slavery among the rest. Under 
that state of things, so far from its being true that the 
staieS Where slavery exists have the exclusive manage- 
ment of the subject, not only the President of the United 


States, but the Commander of the army has power to 
order the universal emancipation of the slaves.” 


And then again he asks, in words applicable to the 
present hour : 


“Tf civil war come—if insurrection come—is this 
beleaguered capital, is this besieged Government, to see 
millions of its subjects in arms, and have no right to 
break the fetters which they are forging into swords? 
No! The war power of the Government can sweep this 
institution into the Gulf.” 


Would such a measure on the part of the Govern- 
ment be a usurpation? The power given by the 
President to Gen. Sherman, through the instructions of 
Secretary Cameron, covers the whole case; and since 
the President aims to make his policy conform strictly 
to the act of the July Congress touching the slaves of 
rebels, he is guilty of no stretch of prerogative in a 
measure, which, if successfully pursued, must lead 
to universal emancipation at no distant day. 





THE TEMPORAL PAPACY. 


A sEVERE blow has been infl'cted upon the temporal 
power of the Pope, by the publication in Rome of a 
pamphlet, “Pro Causa Italica,”’ from the eminent 
Jesuit, Father Passaglia. When the Pope sought the 
sanction of a convocation for the dogma of “ the im- 
maculate conception,” Father Passaglia was put forth 
as its champion against all doubters or assailants. 
His eminent learning, his reputation for sanctity, his 
éevotion to the Papal See, gave him pre-eminence as 
a representative of the Pope, in dogmatic and eccle- 
siastical affairs. A pamphlet from such a man, repu- 
diating the temporal power of the Pope as unwar- 
ranted by Scripture or by early tradition, aud as prej- 
udicial to the spiritual interests of the Church, might 
well excite consternation and alarm in the Vatican 
and the College of Cardinals. 

But this is not all. Passaglia boldly pronounces 
the papal excommunication of Count Cavour of none 
effect, since the Pope has the right to excommunicate 
only for spiritual heresies or sins, and not for political 
opinions. Not only is this an open assertion of 
political independence of the spiritual hierarchy, but 
it identifies Passaglia with the cause of Italian unity 
against the secular government of the Pope. The fact 
that such a man has been moved to speak, and has 
dared to speak thus in Rome, argues that there is 
behind him a powerful party in the Church against 
the secular Papacy. 

Of course, Passaglia’s pamphlet was immediately 
condemned, and its author became a candidate for 
the Inquisition. “The Pope is stated to have been 
eager for the arrest of Father Passaglia without 
ceremony ; but the Cardinal- Vicar induced His Holi- 
ness to suspend his orders to that effect, on account 
of the great scandal which the imprisonment of so 
influential a churchman would produce, recommend- 
ing a blander mode of proceeding, such as a course 
of spiritual exercise, to be administered to the offend- 
er in some cloistered establishment of religious retire- 
ment, as a preliminary step to severer chastisement, 
and a mild, paternal way of removing him from the 
attention of the public.” At first Passaglia thought 
to brave his enemies by putting himself under the 
protection of the British Government as the chaplain 
of an English lady, and afterwards as an attaché of 
the English consul. But as the perquisitors of the 


at the Passo di Correse, distant -two miles 
from Rome. Ha crossed the > aallind okon 
the territory of Emanuel, the learned father 


la visi's in u and in the evening he 
eee St ee band under bie windows, He tele- 

hed at once to the Governor of the province of 
Estine, Signor Mastricola, who came to him the follow- 
ing day from Rieti, and took back Father Passaglia with 
him to that town, where he was likewise received with 
all possible festive demonetrations. Yesterday he was 
to leave for Terni, by Which route he will proceed to 
Florence as rapidly as the enthusiasm and hospitality of 
bis admirers in the province of Umbria will allow.” 


By later advices we learn that Father Passaglia is 
editing, at Florence, a paper advocating the separa- 
tion of the church from the state. Who can doubt 
that Italy will yet have given to her that spiritual 
reformation which was so violently checked in the 
XVIth century? Let us help forward the work, by 
circulating throughout that opening territory, the 
knowledge of the Gospel. 








THE SUFFERING OCCASIONED BY THE 
WAR. 


Ir is common to speak of the suffering occasioned 
by the present war. We would not underrate it. 
We know that many fortunes, even those which 
seemed the strongest and highest, have gone down 
before it into ruin ; that many lives have been sharply 
cut short by its blades and bullets, and many families 
have thus been visited with keenest distress, the true 
anguish of the heart; that the whole land really is 
overshadowed now with apprehension and anxiety, 
in view of the probable approach of other combats 
more desperate and deadly than any that hitherto 
have been experienced, and in the expectation of the 
loss of other beloved lives which these must occa- 
sion. War always is terrible; and never more so 
than when waged with modern engineries and weap- 
ons, and between armies alike in race, in courage, 
and in skill, , 

But we ought not to forget at the same time that 
the sufferings which we, as a people, have thus far 
experienced, have been almost literally as nothing in 
comparison of those of other lands and other times, 
where wars of ambition, of rivalry, or of religion, 
have laid waste whole realms, drenching them in 
blood, devastating their fields, destroying their cities, 
and almost: driving out of them everything living. 
Think of the wars of the Roses in England; of the 
ficrce and leng-pretracted strifes between the Hugue- 
nots and the Catholics in France ; of the campaigns 
of the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, with his 
‘Court of Blood’ for a recognized institution, and 
the Haarlem massacre for only one incident of his ca- 
reer; of the Thizsty Years’ warin Germany, with such 
a fact as the Sack of Magdeburg to represent the 
whole terrific and memorable story ;—and then con- 
trast with records like these the peaceful order, 
enterprise, prosperity, of our Nérthern states, even 
amid the stress of war; with looms and forges 
all in operation ; the exchanges of commerce going 
on all the time; children tripping to their schools 
fearless and free as ever ; labor and skill everywhere 
in demand ; the poor employed; the Sabbath congre- 
gations as thronged and peaceful as of old; the an- 
nual Thanksgiving, just at hand, about to gather the 
ecatteied members and branches of families to the 
old roof-tree almost as if no sound or shock of war 
were in the land ;—and we cannot but feel that the 
time for complaint and for querulous depression has 
at least not yet come ; that we may count ourselves 
on the other hand most fortunate—a signal exception 
to the general course of national experience—if by so 
slight endurances as these we asa people may realize 
the final and permanent re-establishment of those 
institutions bequeathed to us by our Fathers, and to 
found which they gave their labor and their blood. 
Usually the foundation of such institutions, or the 
renewal of them when imperiled, has only come 
through travail-throes of nations; the blinding an- 
guish of whole peoples ; in comparison of which the 
pains and losses we thus far have suffered have been 
most slight. Satiaie es 

MARTIAL LAW. IW CIVIL CASES. 

Ir seems that the President and his advisers have 
suspended the operations of the Provost Court in 
Alexandria in relation to property belonging to loyal 
citizens but happening to be in the hands of rebels. 
The principle, as we understand it, is thet martial 
law, and the administration of martial law by military 
officers, have nothing to do with civil cases. 

Will somebody who knows, inform us whether, on 
this principle, it belongs to martial law, or military 
cfficers, to give up a negro to the man who claims 
him as aslave? Ifa negro is property, is the owner- 
ship of that property any jess a civil matter than the 
ov’nership of a package of dry goods? If the negro 
is claimed as a “ person owing service,” is the adju- 
dication of that claim any less a clvil case than the 
adjudication of a claim for .e payment of any other 
debt ? 








WHY IS REBELLION SO FAR PROS- 
PERED ? 


One of the most terrific ways in which God some- 
times punishes individuals or communities, is by 
letting them proceed unarrested, unchecked, in a 
course of wrong-doing, until they are ‘ holden,’ as the 
Scriptures express it, ‘in the cords of their sins,’ and 
are ‘ filled with the fruit of their own devices.’ The 
licentious man pursues his criminal pleasures without 
being startled or stayed by exposure, till his blood is 
debased, and his very bones are full of rottenness ; 
till even his mind and conscience are defiled, and the 
light in his soul has turned to darkness. The dis- 
honest man continues to prosper in his falschood, and 
to gather fresh wealth by his treachery to trusts, until 
he is so entangied and immeshed in his complicated 
frauds that escape or excuse is equally impossible, 
and the final exposure when it falls like a clap of 
thunder upon him makes his villainy palpable to ali 
who have known him. And many a scheming and 
ambitious scoundrel, whom all men envied and reck- 
oned most fortunate while he was pushing himself 
dexterously up, by intrigue and chicane, from one post 
to a higher, has felt at last that the greatest mercy 
which could have been shown him would have been 
a disappointment at the outset of life that should have 
changed his every plan; that his seeming success 
has been his ruin, and the circumstances and influ- 
ences which have appeared his best assistants, and in 
which at the time he most has rejoiced, have been 
those which he now most keenly regrets. 

A long and shining career of prosperity, in their 
present experience of which bad men have been most 
jubilant and boastful, is thus often seen when inter- 
preted backward, in the light of its result, to have 
been a more terrible appointment of God for them than 
any succession of reverses would have been ; since 
by no other means could their final discomfiture have 
been made so sure and so overwhelming. The full 
swing they have been permitted to give to their appe- 
tites and passions, has carried them over the brink 
of the precipice, more silently but more surely than 
any outward pressure upon them could have done it. 
They have drunk their own destruction in what 
seemed to them the cup of an intoxicating pleasure. 
Their apparent triumphs have been their ruin. 

It looks as if this were the method God had taken 
with the authors and abettors of the Southern Rebel- 
lion; and as if the time were now at hand when the 
result is to vindicate the wisdom and effectiveness of 
the process. The comparative immunity and the partial 
successes they have thus far enjoyed have puzzled 
many who believe in God’s providence, and who do 
not believe that He is on the side of a ruthless rebel- 
jion, inauguarated and prosecuted in the interest of 
Slavery. It has seemed to be contrary to His whole 
character to allow such a series of unspeakable 
crimes against liberty and righteousness as are knotted 
together in this desperate revolt, to realize an even 
temporary success; and Christians have al- 
most impatiently, for the making bare of His right 





arm in the instant punishment of offenses and offend- 
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ers 60 flagrant and so daring. They have wondered 
that his vengeance seemed so long to sleep ; that he 
permitted this riotous insurrection, against the most 
beneficent of governments, undertaken on behalf of 
the most atrocious system of bondage on which the 
aun looks, to vaunt its victories, and make record of 
the establishment of its pseudo-governinent ; to even 
beat back the armies of the Union, and cause its 
wisest statesmen and generals almost to question the 
issue of the contest. 

But is not the explanation suggested by the prin- 
ciple we noticed at the outset, probably the true one ? 
Has not the rebellion been thus far permitted to 
thrive and advance, tn order that in the end that sys- 
tem of oppression which lies at the root of it, having 
forced the proof of its deadly nature and dangerous 
power on the most unthinking, may be all the more 
surely and thoroughly extirpated? If the Rebellion 
had been thwarted at the outset, and made to utter 
itself in smoke of words instead of the storm and fire 
of battle, a miserable “compromise” would have 
been the almost certain result. Now, it has gone so 
far in its development, that settlement of it by any 
compromise is manifestly as impossible as to recon- 
cile the differences between fire and water by 
diplomatic maneuvers. The water must be dried, 
or the fire must be quenched. Svusmission, to the 
Government and to the laws, is the only thing 
that now can satisfy the aroused and indignant 
Northern mind. The Rebellion whose rage has 
spread so widely and grown so hot, must be quenched 
in the blocd, if need be, of the last man who rallies 
beneath its ijl omened flag, before the North will be 
content. The final humiliation of the party of insur- 
rection, which is certainly to come, is to be thus the 
more utter, and all the more bitter, as their force and 
fury bave been the more vehement; and the meas- 
ures that will be taken to prevent a future and sim- 
ilar outbreak will he the more radical and unsparing, 
because of the dangerous successes achieved by the 
authors of this one, at Bul! Run and Ball's Bluff. A 
weak effort at rebellion, a languid, half-hearted, un- 
successful insurrection, would have appealed for com- 
passionate measures of conciliation to the inborn 
magnanimity of the Northern mind. The present 
wrathful and arrogant rebellion, by reason of the 
wide expansion it has gained, the strength and vigor 
of resolve it has shown, and the successful blows it 
hes struck at our armies, has made the Northern 
mind a unit; has invoked against it the utmost 
strength of Government and people; has sealed its 
fate, and that of the system it so bloodily represents. 
Its transient prosperity has made more sure and 
more complete its final destruction. 





MAJOR-GENERAL FREMONT. 


Wuitr the question of removing Major-General 
Fremont from the command of the Department of the 
West was understood to be pending at Washington, 
The Independent did all in its power to avert that 
untimely and disheartening blow. Now that the blow 
has fallen, regret it as we may, itis better to make 
Fremont’s noble counsel to his army our own rule of 
action, and suppressing disaffection about questions 
of prudence or policy in the past, to urge forward the 
war to the end. Our confidence in General Fremont’s 
integrity and patriotism are unimpaired. His moral 
position before the country was never so high as it is 
at this hour. When /e shall have speken in his own 
defense, then we shall speak also. Meantime his 
name and his proclamation are associated in the 
hearts of millions, and the battle-cry, “‘ Fremont and 
Liberty,’’ may yet ring through the land. 





A SLAVE-TRADE CONVICTION AT LAST. 


In the Circuit Court of the United States, before 


Judges Nelson and Shipman, on Friday last, Captain 
Gorcon of the brig Erie was convicted, after a full 
trial, of the capital offense of carrying persons from 
Africa, with the intent to make them slaves. The 
charge to the jury, by Judge Nelson of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, was impartial and fair, but fully for 
conviction, and, with the completeness of the proof, 
left the jury no way to avoid a verdict of guilty but by 
open perjury. The event marks the absoluteness of 
the change which has been made in the working of 
our institutions by the election of 1860. The current 
is reversed. It may take time to insure the applica- 
tion of the new rule to all cases that occur, but time 
and perseverance will bring us at length to the en- 
joyment of a Constitution and laws interpreted and 
applied in the spirit of justice and in favor of freedom. 

Of course, we cannot expect the slave-traders to 

acquiesce in the execution of the sentence of the law 
of Congress in this case. Those desperate scoundrels 
can afford to run desperate risks for their immense 
gains, so long as they lose only their ships and cargoes 
and the lives of any number of hapless negroes. But 
when it comes to the hanging of captains and mates 
of slave-ships, the case assumes a different aspect, 
and we may be sure that no art of chicane or power 
of money will be left untried to clear their guilty 
necks from the halter. 

So, on Monday, when District Attorney Smith was 
about to move the court for judgment on the prisoner, 
with the capital sentence of the law, the prisoner's 
counsel interposed a motion for a new trial, and as 
this has precedence, the question of new trial will be 
argued and decided at the earliest convenient day. 

It is possible that the efforts of the lawyers may be 
80 far successful as to carry the question of new trial 
up to the Supreme Court at Washington, and thus 
gain time and increase the chances of escape from 
the hands of justice. But we confidently trust that 
when the sentence is once pronounced, the Pres- 
ident of the United States will stand like a rock 
against all solicitations and influences, and that no 
timid or weak Executive clemency will rob the gal- 
lows of its due. What lasting honor attaches to 
the late Governor Briggs of Massachusetts, for the 
upright and manly firmness with which he gave the 
law its course in the case of Dr. Webster! 





THE TRUE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. 


WE give place to the following communication for 
the sake of expressing our thorough disapprobation 
of its spirit and its sentiments. It comes from an 
honest- minded man, and doubtless reflects the feelings 
of many, but for that very reason it the more deserves 
exposure and rebuke : 


Unwise to Waste the Powder. 

To THE Epirors or THe INDEPENDENT: 

The impression prevails very extensively in the West 
that the Eastern states have not furnished their fair pro- 
portion of troops when compared with the states beyond 
the Alleghanies. Whether true or untrue, thie is the 
opinion of the people of the West. 

The other day, in the capital of Indiana, a leading citi- 
zen approached a clergyman who had just published « 
fast-day sermon on “The Cause and Cure of the Rebel- , 
lion,” and inquired whether strong anti-slavery views 
make the people of the East cowards. The clergymen 
replied, “I think not. If it be true that there is not the 
enthusiasm in enlisting at the East that there is at the 
West, the reason of it is probably this—that the people 
of the East deem it unwise to waste their powder. The 
target which the South have set up for us to shoot st is 
Slavery. The Government thus far seem to insist upon 
aiming one side of the mark, Butler and Fremont, 
whose common sense prompted them to shoot 
directly at the demon, have had the muzale of their guns 
thrust to one side by the strong hand of the Federal 
power. When the Government get ready to look the 
fiend sternly in the face, and aim every blow and every 
bullet directly at his heart, anti-slavery men will not be 
wanting either in bravery or in numbers, But depend 
upon it, they will in no way either ald or encourage the 
Government in wasting their powder.” 

The intimation that anti-slavery men are backward 
in sustaining the Government in the war, is unwar- 
ranted by fact, unjust to them as « class, and is fitted 





to bring reproach upon the cause to which they bevs 
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adhered through all the moral conflicts of former years. 
Moreover, the position of this writer is radically er- 
roneous. He misconceives the first grand issue of 
the war—which is the continued existence of a 
nation based upon constitutional liberty, the preserva- 
tion of ali the vested interests of freedom, order, and 
Christian civilization, which are embodfed in the his- 
tory, the Constitution, the life and the laws of the 
United States. The issue involves the permanence 
of civil and religious liberty for this nation and this 
continent; it involves also largely the hope of 
poprlar freedom for ail mankind. Compared with 
such interests, the mode of abolishing slavery becomes 
a secondary question. If any citizen of the United 
‘States thinks it a “ waste of powder” to fight for the 


existence of this nation, his boasted zeal f 
pape ti Zz for liberty 














THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Batrimorg, Oct. 8, 1861. 
To ta Eprrors or Tur INDEPENDENT : 

Under the head of “ Lost by Neglect,”’ you notice 
the loss of $10.000 to the American Colonization 
Society. I am inclined to the belief that this loss 
Was occasioned more by accident than neglect. But 
however that may be, if the money is to be applied 
to another benevolent object there is no real loss to 
the world. It wes charitable in you to admit that 
the Society had done much good; but why qualify 
the remark by saying it had cone much harm? I ad- 
mit that the blacks were born here, and have the 
right to remain; but thers are several millions of 
them in this country, and cannot a few thousands, or 
even 4 million of them, be svared to spread light and 
Christianity over Africa? A pious old black man, 
himself a siave, receu'ly said to me that he could not 
think the benefit which white people had conferred 
upon his race a very grent one, unless they were 
ultimately to return to Africa to exert a civilizing 
influence over the millions of his race now living 
there in ignorance 

Colonization sent Rev. W. H Stewart to Africa, 
and had it not been for colonization he would to-day 
bave been a slave, or perhaps a nominal freeman in 
Georgia ; and Messrs. Beecher and Storrs would 
never have had the proud satisfaction of introducing 
him to their congregations as a man with a divine 
right like theraselves. Mr. Stewart is but one of a 
few thousand who have emigrated to Africa under 
the auspices of the Colonization Society, and there 
founded a mode) republic, the existence of which will 
go further toward convincing the prejudiced that the 
black man can govern hituseif than all the eloquent 
speeches of the most eloquent men in our country. 
Once establish in the minds of men everywhere the 
opinicen that the black man ts susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, and the stain of negro slavery can be easiy 





‘wiped out. 


Permit me, sirs, respectfully to urge upon you the 
exercise of a greater degree of charity for those who 
advocate colonization. If their views do not conform 
exactly to yours, believe that they are actuated bya 
desire to do the good which lies within their reach, 
trusting that, if need be, God will in his own time 
open to them new avenues of labor. 

During several years of active labor for the benefit 
of the black man, I have found the advice of a prom- 
inent Liberian of great service. ‘ So not,” said he, 
“be an Abolitionist, nor yet a Colonizationist, but if 
you ever see a poor nigger in trouble, help him out.” 

Yours truly, 
One or “ Amis DE Norr.” 





MEETING ON BEHALF OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE, 





A very large congregation assembled on Sabbath 
evening in the Madison-square Presbyterian church to 
hear statements respecting the progress of the Gospel in 
Europe from Rev. Dr. Baird. He sketched in a most in- 
teresting manner the wonderful advance of the kingdom 
of Christ in France, Belgium, Ireland, and Italy ; showing 
what had been done within the last twenty-five years, 
more especially the great work in Italy within the last 
three years; that the Am. and F. C. Union had lately 
gent to Florence Rev. Mr. Hall, and that already under 
his supervision there were four missionaries, good men, 
who had been recommended by Dr. Revel and other 
brethren. He mentioned as a fact of special interest that 
Mr. Hall had sent an evangelist to the island of Elba. 
Wor did he overlook the wonderful openings in South 
America, especially in Chili, Brazil, and New Granada. 

He was followed by Dr. Adams, in a speech of great in- 
terest, unfolding the great benefits which must result to 
Europe and the world from such meetings as the one 
lately held in Geneva. 

Such a meeting can hardly fail of accomplishing much 
good for the cause of Christ. And we sincerely hope 
that Dr. Baird will make similar statements in as many 
churches as possible during the present fall and om ss 





Wilson Festival——The ladies who manage the 
** Wilson Industrial &hool for Girls,” No. 137 Avenue A, 
offer a very attractive entertainment at their festival, 
advertised in another column. The institution is located 
in the midst of poverty and misery, in the XVIIth Ward, 
where it educates, feeds, and clothes 200 poor children, at 
an expense of $3,600 annually. 

“The most rigid economy is exercised in every depart- 


ment, and we hope a liberai public will aid us in this ef- 
fort to raise a portion of the sum needed for our current 


expenses.” 
3 en 


A GOOD OFFER. 


Let Every One Read It with His Own Fyos. 








EMPLOYMENT FOR HARD TIMES. 


ed 


Every subscriber to The Independent who, in re- 
newing his subscription for another year, shall inclose 
the name of one or more new subscribers (with the 
meney) will be allowed One Dollar Each for every 
new subscriber. Thus, $20 sent by any present sub- 
scriber-will pay for eighteen new subscriptions, and 
will renew the subscription of the person sending this 
amount. Our old friends who, as the year is now 
drawing toward its close, are on the point of renewing 
their subscriptions, will fied this offer exceedingly to 
their advantage. If any such are out of employment, 
they will find profitable oceupation, in this way, by 
procuring subscribers to The Independent. Others, 
who are beyond the necessity of acting from this 
metive, may find a stimulus in aiding a newspaper 
whose sole aim is to aid the Good Cause. 

Among the various kinds of correspondence re- 
ceived at our office, literary and otherwise, letters of 
the following character are just now the best : 

Norwicu, Ct., Oct. Ist. 
To rue Pusrisuer or Toe INDEPENDENT : 

Having noticed your liberal offer to old subscribers, 
on their making efforts to get new ones, I accordingly 
send you my name and thirty others, and inclosed 
you will find a check for thirty-two dollars, for thirty- 
one copies of The Independent from October 1, 1861. 

Yours, R. M. H—. 
Sugsoyean Fatzs, Wis. 
To J. H. Ricuarps, Esa. : 

Dear Sm: I renew my subscription for The Inde- 
pendent, and send you the names of six new sub- 
seribers, for which I inclose eight dollars. 

Truly yours, 8. T. JI, 
Wewtanp County, Canada West. 

Sim : You say in your paper that you will allow any 
eld subscriber, on renewing his own eubseription, one 
dollar each for all the names of new subscribers he 
will send you, accompanied with the money. As I 
Wish to aid you to a wide cireulation of your news- 
paper, I give to subscribers the benefit of the com- 
mission, and inclosed I send you thirteen dollars, 
Fenewing my wife’s subszription, and sending. you 
eleven new names, wishing you to send to each of 
their addresses one copy of The Independent one 


year. 
Respectfully, J. B—. 


— 


en me 


Sourn Hero, Vt., Oct. 3, 1861. 
4. H. Ricnarps, Publisher : 

Daan Sin : “Inclosed I send you five dollars for The 
Independent :—two, to renew my subserip.om ; and 
three dollars for three new subscribers whose n.*mes 
and addresses I send you herewith. B. L—. 


Hezapquarrers, Rolla, Mo., Oct. 6, 1861. 
Please send your paper to the following ten new 
subscribers, for which I inclose the money. 
H. A. C— 


Sprine Vatisy, Minneso 
Mr. Ricnanps : ws ™ 


Inclosed I send you $5; two dollars of which is 
to pay for my paper the coming year. As you allow 
one dollar for each new subscriber, I send the remain- 
ing three dollars for three more subscribers. Please 
direct as follows. 


Respectfully yours, 


8. M. E—.., 
Yes , Mich. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Ese. : cansnderes 

Inclosed please find five dollars for a renewal of my 
subscription to The Independent, and the names of 
three new subscribers. 


Yours truly, a On, 





Lz Raysvittr, Pa., Oct. 14, 1861. 
Mr. J. H. Ricuarps : 

Dear Sin: I think that the time of my subserip- 
tion for The Independent expired with the No. for 
Oct. 3d; and I now send you two dollars to renew 
my subscription for another year, commencing with 
Oct. 10th. I have also obtained eight new subserib- 
ers, upon the terms you offer as “ Cash Premiums” to 
any old subscriber, at the time of renewing his own 
subseription ; which is that of retaining one dollar 
for every new subscriber. 

Inelosed, therefore, you will find ten dollars, for 
nine eopies of The Independent for one year: that 
is, eight copies at $1 each, and $2 for my-own. 

Yours truly, H. H—. 





Norrtu Eaton, O., Oot. 14, 1861. 
Mr. Riewarps: 


Dear Sm: Our little Sabbath-school in this place 
wish to have you send The Independent to the Chap- 
lain of the 23d Reg O. V. M., U.S. A., for distribu- 
tion among the soldiers. 
Please send via Gauley Bridge, Western Va. 
And now would it not be productive of great good, 
if every Sabbath-school scholar in the land would con- 
tribute at least a half-dime for the same object? It 
ean be done with perfect ease; and all that is needed, 
is a little energy to go about it. 
Respectfully yours, 

W. T. C., Superintendent. 





Nortu Hoosrck, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1861. 
Mr. Joseru H. Ricuarps: 

Sm: Please find inclosed two dollars for the re- 
newal of my subscription for one year. 

Also, five dollars for five new subscribers for one 
year. Yours, 8. 58,s—. 





Constantine, Mich., Nov. 9, 1861. 
Mr. J. H. Ricnanrps : 

Sir: Please send The Independent to the following 
eleven new subscribers ; also renew my own subscrip- 
tion. 

Inclosed find thirteen dollars. 


Yours truly, J. H—. 
~ a) 


NOTICES. 


Entertainments at Irving Hall, corner Fifteenth 
street and Irving place, for tke benefit of the Wilson Industrial 
School for Girls, No. 137 Avenue A. 

Thursday, Nov. 14th, Views in Palestine, illuminated by the 
Calcium Light, with explanatory remarks by Rev. J, P. Thomp- 


son, D.D. 

Thursday, Nov. 2ist, Lecture on a Drop of Water, with illlus- 
trations, by Rev. F. C. Ewer, Assistant Rector of St. Ann’s 
church for Deaf Mutes. 

Thursday, Dec. 5th, Recitations by Mr. J. B. Brown; and 
Recitations and Singing by the Myers Sisters. 

To commence at § o’clock. 

Season tickets $1. Single tickets 50 cents. 


The Board of Directors of the Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Treological Education at the West 
(according to adjournment at the last anniversary) will meet at 
the Second Presbyterian church in Orange, N. J., on Tuesday, 
the 19th inst., at 10 o'clock A.M., for the transaction of such 
business as may be necessary. At the close of their session, a 
meeting of the Society wiil be held for the choice of officers for 














By order of the Consulting Committee. 
New York, Oct 11, 1861. T. BALDWIN, Secretary. 











HOTCHEISS—WATSON—In South Canaan, Ct., Nov. 6th, by 
Rev. E. Frank Howe, Charles T. Hotchkiss of Bethany, Ct., to 
Emeret V. Watson of South Canaan. 

PEABODY—PINGRY—In Newburyport, 3lst ult, by Rev. 
Randolph Campbell, assisted by Rev. W. S. Coggin, Rev. Albert 
B. Peabody of Eas: Longmeadow to Miss Sarah A. E. Pingry, 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Pingry of N. 

ROGERS—NEER—At Chenango Forks, Broome co., N. Y., 
Oct. 16th, by Rev. Samuel Johnson, Mr. George Rogers of Barker 
to Miss Elizabeth Coreta Neer of Rochester, Monroe co., N. Y. 

SPRAGUE—DAYTON—In Peekskill, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, on Wednesday, Oct. 30th. by the Rev. D. G. 
Sprague, D. J. Sprague, Eeq., of South Orange, N, J., to Laura 
W. Dayton of the former place. 


DIED. 

WOODWARD—At Batavia, Oct. 15th, Mrs. Sarah B. Wood- 
ward, wife of N. A. Woodward, She possessed in an eminent 
degree those amiable traits ef character which refinement and 
intelligence adorn to make true women the angels of earth. Her 
decease casts a gloom over the neighborhood and society where 
her usefulness and virtues were best known. 

SPAULDING—In Sharon, Washinaw co., Mich , Oct. 13, 1861, 
Mrs. Lucina 2paul¢ing, widew of Dea. Ira Spaulding, in the 62d 
year of her age. She was a native of Vermont, where she early 
professed religion. About twenty years since she removed, and 
became a member of the First Congregational church of Sharon, 
of which she remained a werthy member until the close of her 
life. Her end was crowned with a triumphant Gospel faith. 

McGREGORY—In Newport, N.H., Oct. 3ist, Lieut. McGregory, 
aged 3CO0 years 1i months and 9 days. He was a volunteer in 
the army of the Revolution, was taken prisoner and confined in 
the “Old Sugar House,” New York, eight months. He was a 
nail-maker by trade. He has been a pensioner many years. 
Whether he was the last survivor of the Revolutionary soldiers 
in New Hampshire, we know not. The siate is divided into two 
pension dist) icts. He was the last in this district. He was a 
native of Enfield, Ct.—Congregational Journal. 

TORREY—Jn Madison, Lake co., 0., at the residence of his 
son, Rev. C, H. Torrey, Nov. 29th, Rey. William T. Torrey, aged 
75. Mr. T. commenced his ministry more than half a century 
ago, as a Unitarian, at Canandaigua, N.Y. He early abandoned 
the Unitarian for the Orthodox faith, and labored successively 
as a pastor at Plymouth, Mass., Newport, R I., and in Western 
New York, and when he was past threescore years and ten 
labored very acceptably for three years with the Congregational 
church in Edinburg, 0. He afterwards resided, til! his death, 
with his son, whom he often assisted, very acceptably to the 
people, both in the pulpit and in pastoral visits-- retaining, till 
attacked by his last illness, remarkable activity both of body and 
mind. Said one, on retiring from the funeral service, “I don’t 

now who will stir me up to go to prayer-meeting now Father 

orrey is gone.” He was universaliy respected and beloved in 
the community where his last days were spent. T.A. 

HYDE—At Staffordviile, Ct., Oct. 3let, Caroline Hyde, widow 
cf Nathaniel Hyde, Ksq., aged 57 years and 9 months. 

COAN—At Albion, Oct 3, 1861, Mr. Ezra Coan, father of Rev: 
George W. Coan, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. at Oroomiah, 
Persia, and brother of Rev. Titus Coan of Hilo, Sandwich Islands 
—aged 69 years 
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MACGREGOR’S 


PATENT 
Warming and Ventilating Furnaces, 
Also, a new Steam Heating Furnace for 


HEATING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, HALLS, 
STORES, EIC., 


Carpenter's Elevated Oven & St. Nicholas Ranges. 
ye For sale, wholesale and retail. 
WM. H. CORY, 117 Beekman street. 








Also, a assortment of fine 
TED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Beduced Prices. 
At the old stand of LBCIUS HART, 
(634-685 Nos. 4 and@ 6 Burling sip, New York. 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 
Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
For quality ané pow~r of tone, and superiority of workman- 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market. 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Faire ‘ this 
country and Europe. 
Full iliustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clerzymen an Seminaries. 


Gents’ Balmoral Boots, 


$3 50 PER PAIR, 


CANTRELL’S, 


No. 813 BROADWAY. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
L. D. OLMSTED) (LYMAN BAIRD 


Loan & Collection Agency. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 

NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD 
CLAIMS ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


References to correspondents at different points East will be 
furnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 
applying by letter. 


A NEW SMALL WATCH FOR LADIES. 


THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY is new prepared to 
offer to the Trade its New Three-Quarter Plate Ladies’ Watch, 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Waltham, Mass, 
The Watches of this new series have been prepared with par- 
ticular reference to those qualities in which most foreign-made 
Ladies’ Watches"are deficient, viz.: SUBSTANTIALITY AND 
TIMEKEEPING ; and are not only Substantial and Reliable 
Timekeepers, but are equal, if not superior, to the foreign in ex- 
ternal appearance. Like all the Watches. of this celebrated 
manufacture, there is no unnecessary complexity in their con- 
struction, and they are, therefore, less liable to derangement 
than any other kind. 
Every Watch is accompanied with a written guarantee, 
Salesrooms : 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

No, 182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ROBBINS, APPLETON. & CO. 
No. 158 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


Soap, Candles, Starch. 


J. C. HULL’S SON, 
No. 32 PARK ROW, N: ¥., * 


MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SOAP, 
CANDLES, STARCH, STAPLE AND FANCY, 


PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
FOR BATH, TOILET, AND FOR CHAPPED HANDS, 


SAVE YOUR CARPETS, 


Important to Housekeepers! 
USE HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET-LINING 


Under your Carpets, Oil-Cloth, and Matting. It is composed of 
twolayers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of cotton between, 
and forms a soft, spongy for the carpet to lay upon, com- 
pletely protecting it from nail heads or any unsvenness in the 
floor, and from all friction with the floor. It deadens the heavy 
footsteps of booted men and romp children, makes a room 
much warmer by preventing the cold air passing up throagh 
the seams of the floor, and will save fifty per cent. in the wear of 
the carpet or oil-cloth. It is one yard wide, and ia one contin- 
uous piece for any length desired. For sale at all the principal 
carpet stores. Manufactured solely by the N. Y. Carpgt- Lining 
Comrany, who also manufacture Cotton Batts, Bed Comforters, 
and Millinet Wadding, which, notwithstanding the extreme ad- 
vance in cotton, they continue to offer at their usual low prices. 
Being thankful for past patronage, we respectfully solicit a con- 
tinuance, being assured that ail who call on us find it to their 
advantage. 

















J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent, 
N Y. Carpet-Lining Co., 
. No. 440 Pearl street, New York. 


OF ALL KINDS 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, etc , etc. Consignments solicited. 
ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist, 
" “ R, 8. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


AND UNDERGARMENTS. 








HOSIERY 


A. RANKIN & CO.,, 
‘ No. 96 Bowery. 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Silk, Wool, and Meriro 
UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
Wool and Merino - 
HOSE AND HALF-HOSE, 
Children’s Hose, Wool Jackets, Yarn, 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, etc. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 


1861. New Carpets 15861. 


FOR FALL TRADE. 
Goods seld in the Retail Department for cash only and at uni- 





form prices. 
MEDALLION CARPETS IN RICH DESIGNS, 
VELVET CARPETS, TAPESTRY CARPETS, 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, THRBEE-PLY CARPETS, 
SUPERFINE INGRAIN CARPETS, 

FINE INGRAIN CARPETS, COMMON INGRAIN CARPETS. 
Venetian mr tN oe and qualities. Qil-Cloths various 
dths that are well seasoned. 

- ns EARTH RUGS. — —o pl RODS. 

6-4 to 16-4 Druggets. ngs, 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, No. 273 Canal to 31 Howard st., 
Between Broadway and Elm street, N. Y. 
Also, Sole Agent for — xin Cs Carhart & Co.’s Auburn 
Power-Loom Three Ply and Ingr arpets. 
Carpets for Churches and Lodges made to order. 









SANFORD’S 
Challenge Heaters 
ee 





PORTABLE, 
Or as FIRE PLACE HEATERS.’ 


The most erful Heaters known for warming 
DWELLINGS, CH , SCHOOLS, VESSELS, etc. 
Send or call for @ FULL DESCRIPTION, and an unparalle!)- 
ed mass of testimony, from some of oar first citizens. 


SANFORD'S. MAM 












RIVER and otaer most 

the FERRIES, FIRE-ENGINE HOUSES 
&c., &c.——Beware of imitations tha 
are tnferior. Get Sénford’s 


MOPOLI" 

PARLOR COAL STOVE, 
With Radiator, Ventilator; ehiBe 
@& Gas Burning Attachment. § Pes 
THE LEADING STOVE for PAR’ FF 

RS, SITTING ROOMS, and all places 
where a Sort, PLEASANT HEAT is desired. 
Fire kept all winter with an astonish- 3 
ingly small supply of coal. Se 


OO 


The CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT 
KITCHEN RANGES 


for Coal or Wood, set 
in fire places with- 
out masonry ,or out 
on feet; have the 
LARGEST OVENS of any 
in market; BAKE PER- 
‘ FECTLY, new = 
ing to brown at the bottom , BOTL, ROAST and BRON. with 
great facility and dispatch and ECONOMY of FUEL. 


70. 
BEACON LIGHT 
Summer and Winter 

Portable Range. 

A very popular sc, 
with Six Boiler Holes, ot 
large Oven that. bakes-per- 
fectly, with an arrange- 
ment for Roasting or heat- 





















COMFORT—HEALTH—ECONOMY, 
‘AWONOOWU-HLTVHH-LYOAWOD 


ing Irous at the end. A 
Perfect Apparatus for J 


lara. 
. hed Dollars variery of COOKING and HEATING 


APPARATUS, suited to every want. 
Get description of ubove with references from 


SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO. 
239 & 241 Water Street, New York. 

















Ladies’ Balmoral Boots, 


20s. PER PAFR, 


CANTRELL’S, 


Ne. 813 BROADWAY. 


G. L. & J. B. KELTY, 


No. 359 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 

Are now offering unusual inducements to purchasers of 

CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
BROCATELLES, 
SATIN DE LAINES AND DAMASES, 
LACE MUSLIN AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
COTELLNE, REPS, CORNICES, AND 


WINDOW SHADES. 


They employ the best Upholsterers, and execute with great 
taste and skill all orders intrusted to them. 


PEREMPTORY SALE 
Upholstery and Curtain 


GOODS. 


CHARLES LUM & 00., 

(late FERGUSON BROTHERS,) No. 351 Broadway, New York, 
are eelling off, at a great sacrifice, their stock of 

LACE, MUSLIN, AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 

SATIN DE LAINES, 
BROCATELLES, 
PLAIN AND ARRAS REPS, 
DAMASK CORNIGES, 4ND 


WINDOW SHADES, 


for cash, without reference to cost, as the stock must be sold 
without delay. 


_Ambrose’s Coal Oil. 


NO CHIMNEY BURNER. 


Burns the illuminating Coal and Petroleum Oils without smoke 
ot odor ; producing a soft white light equal to four sperm candles, 
All letters inclosing a postage stamp addressed to the inventor, 
J. E. AMBROSE, 449 Pearl street, New York, or 302 South Sev- 
enth street, Jersey City, will receive prompt attention; and 
seventeen stamps will secure one Burner, sent by mail. 


It Pays! It Pays! It Pays!! 


WHAT PAYS? 


It pays to go a little out of the way from the fashionable 
streets to purchase PLATED WARE for family use, such as 


ICE PITCHERS, TEA SETS, URNS, FORKS, 
SPOONS, ETC., ETC. 


An experience of THIRTY YEARS in one place, viz., NO. 6 
BURLING SLIP, enabies me to say to my numerous 
trons, (and they know it,) that when they purchase of me “ IT 
PAYS” them well for their trouble, Goods sold Wholesale and 
Retail by LUCIUS HART. 




















Bop ae > 

XY Broadway. Ni EW orl 

Descriptive Circulars with Sanplesof Work 
will be sent mail free. 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. 292 WasaineTon stTREET. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE : No. 922 Cuestwor sr. 
FOR SALE, 

A New Organ Harmonium 


of the best manufacture, and warranted perfect. Will sell very 
low for cash. Address C. E, B., INDEPENDENT OFFICE, 


Ennis’s Army Stove ! 


(Patent applied for.) 
FOR BAKING, BOILING, FRYING, Ere. 
This Stove can be unpacked and fitted for use in Three Minutes. 


Two sizes, made strong and compact. Thelarge weighs with 
the case 182 pounds ; the smaller size weighs with the case 97 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 
DIARRHEA AND DYSENTERY 
will decimate the Volunteers far more than the bullets of the 
enemy, therefore let every man see to it that he carries with him 


a full supply of HOLLOWAY’S PILUS. Their use in India and 
the Crimea saved thousands of British soldiers. Only 25 cts. per 


"VISIT OAK HALL} 


NEW sTOCK! 
FALK AND WINTER CLOTHING 
F 








DS! 


MEN AND BOYS. 
NOW IS THE TIME FOR BARGAINS, 

I am now prepared to offer a New and Splendid Stock of fine 
and Fashionabie Fall Clothing, cut in the Latest Styles. 

Those about purchasing would find it greatiy to their advan- 
tage to visit Oak Hall, as the Stock is Large, Well Selected, and 
the are as LOW if not LOWER than any house in the city, 

Custom Department is replete with a fine assortment of 
WOOLEN Te 


8, 
CASSIMERES, and 
VESTINGS, 
and the best artists are a e 


UNIFORMS TO 
AT SHORT NOTICE. 
REM2MBER THE NUMBER, 


84, 86, 88, and 142 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
THEO. BR. B. DEGROOT. 


Cea ee 
FURNACES: Parlor Heaters: Baltimore 











TO THE LADIES! 


NEW PARIS MILLINERY 
In Brooklyn. 

MRS. MACGROTTY, No. 73 Hicks street, corner of Orange, 
has just opened an entire new stock of rich Paris Millinery, to 
which special attention is invited. Now on exhibition a full 
assortment of Bonnets, Head-Dresses, etc. 


PURE WINES. 


Borpzgavx, July 1, 1661. 

We have the honor to inform the public that we have estab- 

lished a depot of our Wines in the city of New York, and have 

appointed our friend Mr. J. Marc Martin our Agent for the 
Un.ted States and Canadas. 

All our Wines are strictly , and can be used with safety 


> Medi 
for Sacramental ane —' Op OONINCK, MONOD & GUIRABD. 


New Yong, A 15, 1661. 
Referring to the shove! beg leave to state I have 
office at No. 203 Pearl street, near 
¥ I shall constantly keep a full assortment of the Wines of 
the oe house. Pure Coenac Branprss, im- 








We take pleasure to recommend with entire 
J. Marc Magrry, ter yh -y- 
& Gurmavup of Bordeaux. We can assure our friends 
ond on the purity of all wines sold by that firm 


GURDON BUCK, M.D., New York. 
HO 
a 
HilVs Hair Dye, 5@ cts.—Black er Brown. 
The best in use for Color, Durability,ete. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barclay street, N. Y., and sold by all Druggists and at all 
fancy goods stores. 











The case‘makes a pair of strong oak tubs, fitted with hasps to 
hold them firmly together for transportation. The fixtures and 
pipe can all be packed inside of the stove, and the steve in the 
case. Hight of large size case, 33 inches ; diameter, 23 inches— 
making two good tubs for camp use. 





Manufactured by . 
WILLIAM H. CORY; 
No. 117 Beekman st., New York. 
Hair Dye! Hair Dye! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S Hair Dye is the. best in the 
world. All others are imitations. Avply at No. 16 Bond s:reet, 
and sold everywhere. Factory, No. 81 Barclay street. 








At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co, 


DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


_ pting s08 Vas Oph gare, Specimens sent by 


School Furniture, 
CHURCH AND LECTURE-ROOM SETTEES, 
BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETC., 











Latin and Greek Languages 
NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOK. 


METH®D OF CLASSICAL STUDY. [Illustrated by Questions 
on Selections from Latin and Greek Authors. 1 vol. 1220, pp. 
154, price 75 cents. By Samuzi H. Tarior, LL.D., Principal of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Published by 

BROWN & TAGGARD, Boston. 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, 

For sale in New York by D. APPLETON & CO. ; IVISON, 


PHINNEY & CO.; LEAVITT & ALLEN ; BARNES & BUBR; 
and SHELDON & CO. 


Pror. Joun J. OWEN, D.D., of the Free cademy, New York 
city, says of it: ; y a pore 

“Tt isone of the most useful contributions to sound scholar- 
ship and the art of thorough Classica! instruction which has 
been given to the public these many years. I shall recommend 
it to my classes as furnishing a ‘ method’ which, if they pursue 
faithfally and industriously, cannot fail to make them 


6 


FALL AND WINTER, 1861. 


Shirt and Collar Depot, 
i nasaaEAE mami et 


The New Haven Patent Shirt 


i Lave received the agency of this admirable and perfeot- 
fitting shirt, and am prepared to offer them for the inspection of 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL. CASH BUYERS, 

AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 

I have also on hand a large and desirable Stock of 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS: - 
Undershirts, Drawers, Hosiery, Gloves, Stocks, Scarfs, 
Droming Robes, Nighi-Shirts,” Shawls” Blankets, Umbrellas, 
Suspenders, and Linen Handkerchiefs, etc., etc. 
LINEN COLLARS ALL 8TYLES. ~ 
All of which I offer at extremely low prices. 
THEODORE C0. GRANNIS, Agt. 





scholars.” 
From The Bibliotheca Sacra, 

“The questions are so pertinent ard exact that they will, 
elmost by necessity, arouse and sharpen the inte!lectof the pupil. 
They are admirably fitted to awaken his enthusiasa® in Classi- 
cal study, and to discipline his mind for all study. A thorough 
mastery of the Analyses im this Manval will impart a more 
healthful tone to the scholarship of a young student then Ae can 
derive from the cursory perusal of a Latin or Greek folie.” 


TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S 
NEW WORK. 
C. SCRIBNER will pablish about the 20th of November : 


LESSONS IN LIFE. 


A companion volume to “Letters to Young People” and “ Goid-- 

Fcil.” 1 vol. 12mo, 350 pages; $3 ; gilt edges, $1 50. 

In this volume the author of ‘Letters to the Young” and’ 
“Gold-Foil” has discarded something of the didactic tone of those * 
two popular works, but retained their direct and familiar style, 
and all those characteristics whieh have given them so large and 
so honorable a currency with the public. The “Lessons” are 
twenty-four in number. and they are not erly “ lessons in life,” 
but from life. The topics discussed are those which are of in- 
terest to every thoughtful man and woman,.and they are treated 
freshly, clearly, and forcibly, with abundant ingenuity of argu- 
ment and aptness of i!lustration. The* Publisher is convinced 
that the book will prove to be even more popuiar than its prede- 
cessors, to which it is regarded as a companion: volume. 








Now Ready, 
NEW EDITIONS OF 


Timothy Titcomb’s Works 


26th Edition LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE, ? vol, limo, $1. 
15th se GOL 


D-FOIL. lvol. 12mo, $1. 
5th " BITTER-SWEET. 1 vol. 12mo,75-cents. 
15th " MISS GILBERT’S CAREER, 1 vol. }2mo, $1 25. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Great Closing-out Sale 
CLOTHING! 


The entire stocks of two of the 
LARGEST WHOLES4LE ESTABLISHISENTS 
IN TAE CITY, 
Compelled by the war to suspend business, are now being 
offered at retai! through 
THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 
No. 104 BOWERY. 











In calling the attention of the public to this Great Sale we 
beg leave to state that it is ome of the most important ever 
brought before that large class in tae coz munity who for years 
have been seeking an establishm nt where to obtain 

A GOOD SUBSTANTIAL ARTICLE OF CLOTHING 
FOR A LITTLE MONEY. 

All goods sold by us are warranted to be just as represented ! 
We will allow the privilege of exchange (within three days) any 
garment which, upon examination at home, does not meet the 
entire approval of the purchaser in either material, style, or fit; 
or, if this arrangement is not sufficien'ly liberal, we will refund 
the money. 

Our terms of sale are strictly for cash, and, for the price, we 


guarantee 
A BETTER ARTICLE OF CLOTHING 

than can be found elsewhere In these war times, when the old- 
fashioned dollar is worth at least one hundred and fifty cents, we 
are happy to be able to respond to this estimation of money by 
the public, and offer them the advantage of 
FIFTY PER CENT. OFF THE CUSTOMARY WHOLESALE 

PRICES OF GOODS SOLD BY THE CHEAPEST ESTAB- 

LISHMENTS. 

Call, then, satisfy yourselves, and by liberal patronage en- 
courage us to extend to you future greater inducements, at 

THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY’S SALESROOM, 

No. 104 BOWERY, near Grand street, 
H. M. CRANE, Superintendent. 


‘“‘Thurston’s Tooth Powder,” 


FOR WHITE TEETH, SWEET BREATH, HEALTHY 
GUMS, anp RUBY LIPS, 
Is acknowledged by all who use it the best DENTRIFICE in the 
worki. The surest test is, that it is invariably recommended by 
every one who knows its value. Price 25 cents per boitle. Sold 
by all the Druggists, and by the exclusive proprietors, 
F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin street. 


"6 eens MILITARY GOODS. 











STANDS OF REGIMENTAL OR NATIONAL COLORS, 


TIFFANY & CO, 


Nos. 550 AND 552 BROADWAY, 
Invite the attention of the Military Public to their new 


Department of General Equipment, 
Which will be found to comprise everything pertaining to the 
PERSONAL OR CAMP FURNITURE OF THE SOLDIER. 


Officers studying the necessities of active service or the = 
fection of Uniform and Material, will do well to examine their 
large collection of 


FOREIGN ARMS, UNIFORMS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
TRAPPINGS. 


FX CO WE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Nos. 112 & 114 Broadway. 
CASH CAPITAL............ .. $1,000,000, 
SURPLUS OVER..............$400,000. 


The Home Insurance Company continues to insure 
agatnst loss or damage by FIRE and the dangers of INLAND 
NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATPON, on favorable terms, 

The Company was organized in 1853, and its business, steadily 
increasing from year to year, has been conducted with a success” 
not exceeded by that of any other Company in the same period, 

The attention of business mem and property-holders generally, 
who desire the protection of reliable insurance, is specially invited 
to the large amount of assets possessed by this Company, all 
safely invested, and affording ample security for allits contracts, 

LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED axp PROMPTLY PAID. 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS,) 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
AND 

RUE RICHELIEU, No. 79, PARIS, 
In calling attention to their stock, beg to present te the notice of 
their friends and the public the following facts: That their im- 
portations and manufactures in Sold and Silver comprise a more 
extensive variety than any other house in the same line—that 
their foreign connections, of which their Paris house is the focal 
center, gives them extraordinary facilities for the selection of 
their general stock, and the execution of special orders—that it 
is their determination, as it is their interest, to make reasonable 
charges as prominent @ feature of their establishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stock. 


Diamonds, and other Precious Stones. 
FINE JEWELRY. 


C. Fredsham’s,; Ceeper’s, Jules Jurgensen’s, and 
Patek Philippe & Co.’s 


WATCHES. 


SILVER-WARE, PLATED-WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
DESKS, 











DRESSING-CASES, WORK: BOXES, 
FANS, RICH PORCELAIN, 
And many other articles of Art and Luxury. 


Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest Price at 
which it will be sold, 

T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident 
public, an invitation to inspect their stock, assuring them that a 
call will incur not the least obligation to purchase. 


IMPORTANT. 


Send ali Money and Packages to Soldiers by 
HARNDEN’S Express, No. 74 adway, as they 
have U. 8. Coveenmens nto forward te 

C) 
Heok, and other —- for half rates. Their Ex- 


ress is the oldest in the United States, 
P Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 


merly. 
all throughout the Union. Mark 
a Low mnect with SVOEWS EXPRESS, New York. 


SAVE YOUR COAL! 


ECONOMY {8 THE ROAD TO WEALTH! 
HARRISON'S IMPROVED EUROPEAN RANGES 


will save full one-half the fuel used in ordinary ranges. 
or the range taken back and money refunded. 
Call and examine them, where testimonials may be seen and 
the ranges explained. 
WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 


JEWEL-BOX 8B, 




















SEWING-MACHINES. 


No. 508 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
At ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
NEW GOODS 


For Gentlemen : 
SILK: AND WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
Cardigan Jackets, 
KID, CALF, CASTOR, BUCK, BEAVER, &ND CLOTH 
Gleves and Gauntlets, 
ELEGANT DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 
Union Riding-Belta, 
SCARLET CASHMERE SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
Scarfs, Ties, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, ROBBS-DE NUIT, 
Umbrellas, Suspenders, 
ARMY AND NAVY SHIRTS, 
Silk, Merine, Cotton, and Weel 
HOSE AND HALF-HOSE, 


For Ladies: 


HOODS, SONTAGS, ENIT GAITERS, 
Kats Skirts, Shetland Falls Merine and Silk 
UNDERVESTS AND DRAWERS, 
Unien Dresses; 
GLOVES, GAUNTLETS, AND MITTENS, 
Polish Galtiters, 
€OTTON; MERINO, SILK, AND WOOLEN. STOCKINGS, 
Balmoral Hose fer Skating, 


For Children: 


KNiT HOODS, CAPS, 
Cleaks, Hats, Mittens, and Gleves> 
UNDERSHIRTS, VESTS, AND DRAWERS, 
Union Dresses, 
CLOTH, VELVET, AND KNIT GAITERS, 
Cemforters and Mufilers. 
A large and elegant variety of the above goods, many of then 
manufactured on the premises, and not to be had: els@where, 
will be found at low prices at 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ester & Hoffman 


Offer a Large Stock of 
LADIES* FANC¥Y FURS AND GENTLEMEN’S. FINE’ FURS, 
At their Wholesale Store, 
No. 53 MAIDEN LANE, 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE. PRICES, 
Also a Choice Stoek of 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
Latest and | Neatest Styles of our own manufacture, 


THE MAGAZINE. FOR THE TIMES! 


Peterson’s Magazine: 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD FOR 
LADIES! 














This popular: monthly Magazine will be greatly improved for 
1862, It will contain 
ONE THOUSAND PAGES OF READING! 
FOURTEEN SPLENDID STEEL PLATES! 
TWELVE COLORED. FASHION PLATES! 
TWELVE COLORED BERLIN-WORK PATTERNS ! 
. EIGHT HUNDRED WOOD-CUTS! 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGES OF MUSIC! 


All this will be given for only TWO DOLLARS a year, ora 
dollar less than Magazines of the class of “ Peterson’s.” Its 


THRILLING TALES and NOVELETTES 


Are the best published anywhere. All the most popular writers 
are employed to write originally for “Peterson.” In 1862, in 
addition to its usua] quantity of shorter stories, FOUR ORIGI- 
NAL COPYRIGHT NOVELETTES will be given. 
The Jacebite’s Daughter, a Tale of the °45, 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 


Amy Winuthrop’s Eagagement, a Tale, 
BY CARRY STANLEY. 


The Murrays of Murray House, a Tale of '76, 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Getting into Society, a Tale of To-Day, 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


These, and other writers, contribute exclusively to “ Petersen.’* 
Morality and Virtue are always inculcated. 





FASHIONS AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS: 


Each number, in addition to the colored plate, gives. Bonnets, 
Cloaks, and Dresses, engraved on wood. Also, a Pattern, 
which a Dress, Mantilla, or Child’s Dress can be cut out, without 
the aid of a mantua-maker. Also, several pages of Household 
and other Receipts. 

(eH It is the Best Lady’s Magazine in tho. World. 

TRY IT FOR ONE YEAR! 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


One Copy, Ome Vear.......cccccvcccceccscaneses $2 00 
Three Copies, for One Year... ..........esseeeees 5 00 
Five Copies, for One Year...........-.0-005 acces 5 
Fight Copies, for One Year..............ccneeees 10 00 
Sixteen Copies, for One Year.......... GbKd cove 20 00 


PREMIUMS FOR GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Three, Five, Eight, or more copies make aClub. To every per- 
son getting up a Club of Three, Five, Eight, or Twelve copies, am 
extra copy of the Magazine for 1862 will be given. To every 
person getting up a Club of Sixteen, two extra copies of the 
Magazine for 1862 will be sent. 

Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

{= Specimens sent gratis, if desized, by those wishing to get 
up Clubs. 
ANTED.—_A YOUNG WIDOW LADY OF 
respectability and refinement, reduced in circumstances, 
would like to engage in some suitable employment. She is 
highly educated, and capable of teaching in a family or school, 
or would take charge of a gentleman’s house. Please address 

Mas. LEONARD, Philadelphia Post-Office. 


HILLIPS’ INSTITUTE, COMMERCIAL 

College, and Gymnasium, No. 355 Fulton street, a 
Students prepared for College or Business in both Day and Even- 
ing Departments. Pupils are admitted at any time for class or 
private instruction by native teachers in the Modern Languages. 
Mons. Cornelie, seventeen years Professor of Latin and Greek in 
different colleges in France, is now forming classes in French. 
C. O. Hurlburt, Professor of Elocution, Swedish Gymnastics, and 
Calisthenics, gives particular attention to the cultivation of the 
vocal and respiratory organs. For Ciroulars call at the Insti- 
tute. B. F, PHILLIPS, A.M., Principal. 


GOVERNESS. 
A LADY of unexceptionable references desires 4 situation as 
Governess. Please address “ FLORENCE,” Office of this Paper. 


FAIRFIELD SEMINARY. 
One of the oldest and 7 Mites 

most flourishing Board- from 

ing-Schoo's in the land.| LITTLE FALLS 














$92 75 Complete in all its ar. an 
rangements for Ladies 10 
and Gentlemen. Winter fron 
PER YEAR. HERKIMER, 


Term, Dec. 4, 1861. Ad- 
dress REV. A G. COCH- on the 
RAN, Fairfield, N. Y. CENTRAL R, R. 
AMIE, THE ENGLISH BOY; 
OR, 


ONLY ONE HOUR IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
A True Story. 
With portrait on Steel, price 30 cents. Just published by Am. 


8.-S. Union. 
For sale by G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
No, 599 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to human natu 
of any of the whole catalogue, and simost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly ail these ap- 
pHeations have been external, giving merely temporary reliet, 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered fp 


“ Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever?! years’ trial as a test of its merits, before 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our most 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shou¢ 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as & SURE GUEE; & 
4oes its work quietly but surely strengthening -the system, while 
it removes every vestige of the disease. t 

For sale in New York by F. 0. WELLS & OO., No. 116 Frank- 
Yim street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 163 Broadway, 

Bold by 0. J. Woon & Oo., No. 444 Broadway, New York, ot 
Wholesale and Retail. 
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"mz MAND OF TOIL: 
— 

BY J. H. ELLIOT. 

“ Aus labor is noble and holy.” 


@ive me the big brown hands of honest men, 
Hardened and roughened by their daily toil, # 

To elasp in mine: men who are not afraid 
®e lift the heavy sledge—to till the soil, 

And drive the fore-plane ; true men, who are made 
Of stern and solid stuff that will not spoil. 4 


1 want ne lily fingers, white and fair, 
To touch mine with aristocratic grace ; 
Life is too earnest—these belong to drones, 
Who dare not meet their troubles face to face, 
But leave poor men to pick up all the stones, 
And clear the path: such men are out of place. 


Tiabor is noble! Bring me working men, 
And I will show you hearts as true as steel ; 

Men, on whose heads the good God loves to shower 
His blessings and His peace ;—bearts, that can feel, 

And throb with gen’rous instincts bour by hour ;— 
Minds, from whose judgment there is no appeal. 


Labor is holy! Christ, the man divine, 

Had His allotted work on earth to do; 
The Son of God spurned not the callous hand 

Of men whose lives were lives of toil: He knew 
That each disciple in His chosen bard, 

Prem obscure homes, brought noble hearts and true. 


_ 


Havk ! frem the work-shop and th’ emboweled mine, 

Come cheery songs that vibrate through the skies ; 
The ringing anvil echoes the glad sound, 

he world shouts for:h the chorus : “ Life’s best prize 
Js wen where humbie, honest men have found, 

Phat toil debases not—but glorifies |” 


All honor to the hard brown Hand of Toil ;— 
Blessir gs be on the happy homes of those 

Whese brawny breasts bear all the storms of life, 
Yet beat in sympatby for other’s woes ; 

Whese hearts grow purer in the constant strife, 
Whose lives are bles: éd triumphs at their close. 

Blackstone, Mass., 1861. 





GIRARD COLLEGF, IN PHILADELPHIA, 


@OMPARED WITH THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY IN 
NEW YORK. 


BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


Brernen Grranp died in Pailadelphia in 1832, leav- 
teg a fortune of some eight m'llions of dollars. His 
enterprise was as broad as the civilized world—at 
ene period he moved more specie than any other 
Hiving man. H's chavacter was marked by the great- 
est simplicity and treedom from all ostentation. At 
bis death he directed, by his wiil, the founding of a 
eollege for orphan boys, where they should find a 
heme and receive an educa‘ion calculated to prepare 
them fer any position in life. 
ne college buildings are of white mar- 

ble, and cost to erect about - - - 
The grounds inclosed contain ahout forty- 
five acres, valued at $5,000 per acre 


$2,000.009 


225 000 


Making an aggregate cost of - - $2 225000 


The yearly interest on this at 7 per cent. 


peramnumis - - - - - = = - $155,750 
The yearly expenditure for the support of the 

cv.) ge for the year 1860 was about - 90,000 

Making a yearly outlay of - - - $245,750 


This is the yearly cost of educating and supporting 
348 boys, which was the average numer for the year 
1860 The cost for each boy is taus $706 per annum, 
and for four years, woich is the usual term allowed 


times this sum. 

lvdividual benevolence is, at this time, al'-import- 
ant, as there are many thousands of these homeless 
orpbans imploring the Seciety to give them a home in 
the West. The furds of the Society are exhausted. 

Sinee the war began, .c:ime and pauperism have 
doubled in this city ; and without immediate aid, and 
in lerge sums, thousands.of these children will perish. 
JDavipg the past eight years the Sve'ety bas sent 
West over six thousand poor ch'ldren—besides sup- 
porting Industrial, German, and Italian schools, and 
feeding and lodging thousands who cannot be sent 
West for the want of $18 each. Mr. John E. Wil- 
Meme, (President of the Metrepolitan Baak,) the 
faithful Treasurer of this Society, will no doubt gladly 
give detailed information to those who may desire to 
aid i : 

“es person should keep in mind that $13 will 
save one of these helpless children, and that tais sam 
will convert one froni a homeless, starving condition 
into a good Western home, where he will be weil 
cared for, and make a respectable man. CLINTON. 





THE STREET-CHILDREN AGAIN! 
BY CHABLES L. BRACE. 


Tnrre probably never was a season in*which 
charitable effort among the poor of New York was so 
much needed as this. Especially is this true of labor 
for the childyen. The severities of the times tell in 
two ways on this class—in interru ting many branches 
of trade, and in cutting off house charities. No one 
can have an idea, who is not familiar with the sab- 
ject, of the vast amount distribu'ed among the poor 
by families, either in small sums or food, or li‘tle jobs 
and pieces of work given out. Probably tens of thea- 
satds of widows with their families live entirely oa 
the occasional “ day’s washing,” or scrubbing, or the 
exira sewing, furnished them by families of the middle 
and wealthy classes. Tonia source of relief to the 
needy is cut off to an astonishing degree. Extra 
work is dene in the house, and the regular servants 
or the mistresses perform what used to employ so 
many poor people. 

Then, again, many destitute families are supported 
by the wages of children—especially yeuog girls— 
employed in petty trades, such as the manufacture ef 
artifical flowers, hoop-skirts, torpedoes, fringes, pocket- 
books, and many other articles which may fairly be 
considered as luxuries. The community are doing 
without numbers of these things, or are using oid 
articles, and in consequence the manufacture is less- 
ened, and the children left unemployed. Tae effec’ 
of all this on the families is that they are reduced to 
every possible shift for the means of support, and 
children who never thought of such a thing before, are 
set out to beg from house to house, or to peddie in 
the streets, or to sell flowers or other objects near 
the theaters and restaurants till a late hour of the 
right. Those who are too young to be employed iu 
this way are kept out of the public schools, because 
the parents cannot afford to clothe them, and pecume 
wild and ungoverned on the streets. Some, no doubt, 
are allowed or are sent forth by their mothers to pilfer 
and steal, and thus supply the family wich bread. 

We met recently an instance of the singular and 
indirect way in which our economy works upon the 
laboring classes. 

An excellent Protestant American family live ia 
Third avenue, near our For.ieth-street Industrial 
School. They are brush-makers and peddlers. It 
appears that we are all using much fewer toota- 
brosbes and clothes and hair brushes than formerly ; 
in consequence, this family could not get their accus- 
tomed support. Day by day no money came in; 
article after article was pawned; and at lengta the 
mother, trembli:g and ashamed put the oldest clothes 
on ber neat, pretty little girl, and sent her out to b-g 





for them to remain, the enormous sum of $2,840, spent 
upon each boy. , 
Mr. Girard’s provision for the educating orphan | 
boys was most princely ; acd far be it from me fp | 
detract from his merit or benevolence. At the tine | 
he made his will, (1830.) the operations of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York were unknown to 
him, or he might perhaps have in some degree, with 
the aid of their experience, changed his plans, and 
proviled for the support and education of futare 
generations in a much less expensive way. The 
Children’s Aid Society takes charge of boys at the 
same age they are allowed to eater the Girard Col- 
lege. For $13 each they are taken to the West, 
there placed with farmers, merchasts, mechanics, 
etc., who give them a home and fuil support, teach 
them the art of their respective callings, give them 
the benefit of a public-school education, and thus fit 
them for the practical duties of life ; and it is fair to 
presume that if we take one hundred boys from each 
of these Institutions, when they shall reach tne age 
of twenty-five, those from the Caildren’s Aid Society 
will enjoy at least an equal position, and wilt provanly 
be betier calculated for success ia life than those from 
Girard College. The food and ciothing of the latter 
is probably no better for boys than that of those who 
are sent West. The theoretical education at the 
College is far better, while the practical adventages 
of the boys at the West is probably the most advant- 





at rich houses for the bread she could not get for the 
little ones. It was a bitter thiog to do at fist, but the 
next day it came easier, and now I suppose both 
mother and daughter often get their meals from the 
scraps given them at basement-doors. Whenever the 
children can be spared they are sent to our School, 
and they have told me that often the first mouthfat 
they would taste in the day was the bit of bread 
which is given them ét noon. 

The mother was in such despair that she came to 
our office, and with bitter tears, which only a mother 
can know, she said she must send out two of her 
sweetest little ones to find a home amoag strangers, 
if we would provide for them, for she coald not eara 
them bread! She bas not brought them, however ,; 
perbaps she found it too hard to part with them 

Other instances of the more painful effect of the 
present condition of the working-classes have been 
brought to my knowledge. 

Several different officers of the police have volan- 
tarily come to the office to mention toe mouratil 
increase of the class of young giris—seven very young 
ginle—upon the streets at night, apparentiy engaged 
in criminal practices, or liable svon to fail in’o taxa 
They state that these are usually print or flower 
sejlers. In one case the officer saw a child of about 
eleven years of age acting in a suspicious manner tn 
Broadway at night, and he watched her, aad foand 
that various young men and boys seemed to know 





ageous, and better calculated to produce bold and 
energetic men. It has been shown above that one of 
the Girard College boys costs $2,840, wiile one of tae 
beys from the Children’s Aid Society costs only $15 

There are in the city of New York hundreds of 
benevolent men who can give the Caildren’s Aid So- 
elety $4 524, (still retaining enough to ruin their chil- 
dren and grandchildren ten times over,) whica sun, 
at $13 each, will provide for 348 boys, beieg the 
mumber cared for in Girard College. where they are 
supported and educated at a cost of $2840 each, or 
an eggregate sum of $983,000 for four years. 

In no way can $5,000 be so well invested; in no 
Way can 80 much pleasure be derived for that sum ; 
and in a pecuniary point of view it may yield a thoa- 
gancfold. The practical result will be this: $5,000 
wili take 350 boys, who are orphans or worse than 
erphans—who are homeless, houseless, naked, starv- 


her as a bad character, and that she had some place 
of- resort with them. A number of such tastances 
sre mentioned which would seem incredible but for 
the character of the informants. Tne children, wita 
out perhaps being much corrupted, falt into vice or 
bad practices because they are left out in the streets 
and the impoverished families receive gne preseats 
which the poor little creatares briog home. Taen 
these who do not really commit anything wrong are 
hardened to coarse talk aud evil company, and are all 
prepared for a life of vicious indulgence af‘er wards. 
It is a sad state of things, and if anchecked must 
bear dreadful fruit hereafter. Still the remedies are 
perfectly clear. We know them ; we have tried them. 
Simple instrnmentalities like our ‘“ Industrial 
Schools,” through which humane and Christian ia- 
fluences touch this class, are just as sure preventive 
remecies for these evils as quiniae is against malaria 
The food given, the work afforded, the clothes, and 





irg—and, like our Savior, they often see nighi 
@oming upon them when they have “no place to lay 





above a'l the instruction and sympathy offzred by the 


their head.” I envy the man who has the ability and , volunteers and teachers, prevent these little girls 


benevolence to give $5 000 to this cause. 


joy and pleasure he wiil derive in keeping the ran of 
They will all feel toward him as they 
would to a parent. He may live tésee them enjoyicg 
places of the highest trust and respectability ; perhaps 


these boys. 


all of them able and willing gladly to repay his benev- 


olence a thousandfeld—if not to him, to his chiidcen 
or his children’s chiidren. In this changiog world, ne 
ene cap say what is in store forhim. The rich may 


become poor, or the poor may become rich. 


Some years ago I was appointed by the court as 
ene of two referees in an important complicated suit, 
in which a widow lady was a party. As the case 
proceeded in teking testimony from day to day, 1 o» 
served a gentleman, worth some $250,000, who was 
kpewn to me, in constant attendance, watchiar 
elesely the evidence and progress of the case, Oae 
day, as we walked along, I said to him, “ What inter- 
He replied with an air 
ef firmness and decision, “That woman's father was 
my friend. When I was a poor, friendiess boy he 
took me and brought me up. Now, I thank God, lam 
able to constitute myself the protector of bis child; 
and if thousands are wanted in her behalf I shal! deem 


est have you in this case >?” 


it a privilege to furnish the money.” 


The immediete benefit to the boys themselves is not 
In two 
or three years many of them w'll be able, and begin 
te remit aid to their parents and friends here, to pro- 
vide places in the West for other members of tueir 
family ; and while $18 rescaes only one boy from 
immediate destruction, it may produce frait tha’ will 
hereafter rescue twenty. The rich man may go en 
increasing his wealth, enlarging his barns, and taking 
his ease, disregarding the high mora! claims of these 
homeless boys. But he cansot so intrench himseif 
er his ehildren in this dyiog, changing world, as to 
make it sure that be or they may not become subject 


the end of the advantage of such a donation. 


te the bounty of these orphans. — 


The Corporation cf the city of New York would 
Med it good economy to appropriate yearly a large 
sum to the Children’s Aid Society. They should give 
mie Doe wee would provide for removing é 
yearly ove thousand. ee Tes home, as he has often knelt there and prayed for us. 
ere homes, and thous save thea 200 mar- 


vagrant 


I envy the 


growing up to be beggars and bad women. Then the 
taking them to good places and homes, before they 
are thoroughly corrupted by the streets, is another of 
the means which shall save them. We are thinking 
of still another instrumentality which would rescue 
many & miserable abandoned street-child, though we 
probably shall not at‘empt it till better times, and in 
the meantime leave the idea before those who have 
consecrated all to their great Master's work. I mean 
a“ Poor Gals’ Lodging House,’ to be managed 
like our “ Newsboys’ Lodging House,”’ whica is doing 
now such an extensive work for street-boys. 

Fancy a room fall of brigh'-eyed, ragged little girls, 
picked up every night through the streets of this great 
metropolis, and warmed, and fed, and taught, and 
thus put one step on the read to virtue and to God! 
Just such round-cheeked, merry litiie girls as your 
own, reader !—but homeless and motherless. 

Stil, first we must try to get our present and well- 
tried enterprises through the storm. We need much 
help in all of them. Neither clothes nor money comes 
much now to our Schools or Lodging-House, or for our 
Western parties of little emigrants. The country is 
bearing up its older children now, and has hardly a 
thought for the poor little ones of the greateity. Yet 
Christian bent faction belongs to all times and seasons. 
and we know it must continue to flow on, ever under 
war and civil discord. 





FATHER’S GRAVE. 


From pleasant parties aad social drives, from new 
friends and kind, and old friends not grown cold, we 
tern aside this pleasant morning and wander toward 
that silent city on the hillside, ripe with marble 
pillars and evergreens, were father reposes. Home 
had always been sanctified in imagination by bis 
reverend form leaning heavily on his staff, and we 
thought to bring onr little ones that he might lay his 
hand upon their heads and bless them before he passed 
away. But fer the weeks gone we have occupied 
his room ; but he is po: here—we have'knel: by bis 
chair and prayed for our little ones in their distant 





derers and robbers,end at a ccest to the eity ef ten 


| memory, and they are reunited in heaven. 


tbsent chilcren. He is gone, and the eharch that he 
relped to rear misses him as one of its liberal sup- 
porters ,—he ‘s gone, and his children feel that when 
‘Double aesails them, or sorrow comes gigh their 
Gweilipg, they have one friend less in the world to 
fee) for them. P 
Father is to them a word ef sacredness and love 
only second to that of * Our Father” in heaven. Will 
it ‘be so, reader, with our children when we are gone? 
Wil) our memories be to them a sacred and a holy 
thing? But a few years since mother was taken, 
and we read the sorrowings of his aged heart tear- 
fully in his precious letters. This morning they sleep 
si¢e by side, and their tablets resemble each other. 
The oid oaks of a century sigh a requiem to their 
The fall 
leaves are eddying through the burying-ground this 
October morning, and they cover father for the fi-st 
time. Bet he went from us in spring, and it was 
meet that as our earth donned its robes of joy and 
giacness, he too should put on the garments of ever- 
lasting youth. Yesterday we met in the class which 
he helped to form forty years ago, and then knelt by 
his grave and prayed God to live as he did, that we 
might die as he died. Farewell for a time. sacred 
meune ! our children shail revisit you, not sad or sor- 
rowfal, but as a resting-place of one of earth’s wor- 
thies. As the covering of the chrysalis of one of 
heaven's glorified angels shail they gaze upon the 
grave of our father. M. J. 58. 
Summit co , Ohio. 


THE MEN OF MARBLEHEAD, 
A FACT OF APRIL, 1861. 





BY B. W. KaYMOND. 


Ir was the middle of the night, 
Aud deep was slumber’s spell ; 
The sexton from the steeple’s hight 
Tulled loud the old church bell ; 
And quickly crowded young and old, 
Ere yet the echces fell, 
To bear the thrilling story told 
They kuew before so well. 


“ What ho! ye men of Marblehead, 

Who fought so well of yore! 

Are a}] the fathers’ virtues dead, 
And will they wake no more? 

The traitoi’s band hath dared to stain 
The starry flag ye bore: 

Will ye not epring to draw again 
The swords ye drew before?” 


The stalwart men of Marblehead 
Took down their guus and swords, 
The weapons of the patriot dead 
Long gvue to be the Lord’s; 
They kissed their sweethearts and their wives, 
With few and tender woids ;— 
They went, to hurl a thousand lives 
Upon the Southern hordes ! 


‘Twas midnight when the summons came: 
The morn bis chariot sped, 

An@ giancivg wich an eye of flame 
Across the ocean bed, 

Saw bright the well-known colors play— 
The blue, and whice, and red— 

And steel] gleam through the morning gray 

Where grimiy trod he Southward way 
The men of Marblehead! 


All hail, thou Banner of the Stars! 
Lovg may thy colors fly! 

Thou Jedst our fathers to the wars ; 
We will not cast thee by! 

No! let the soil grow crimson red, 
Axéd lurid flash.the sky, 

With thy fair folds above us spread, 

Like the brave men ef Marblehead, 
We’ill conquer, or we'll die! 





BE TRACTABLE. 


“Bs tractable’ — I wish you were tractable,” my 
dear. gentle mother would say to me when I wasa 
little girl Often and often have I heard her use these 
aud simiar expressions, until my attention was 
faisly aroused, and I inquired what she meant. “Go 
to the dictionary and see,’ said mother. “ Tha’ may 
be easily led, taught, or mavaged; docile; manage- 
able ; governable ; as tractable children.” Thus I 
read, 

* Ah, yes, I see,” said I 

Mother smiled. “It would be a great deal easier 
jo craw you than te drive,’’ said she—*‘ to move you 
by a ‘ will you,’ rather than a ‘ you must.’ ” 

1 sat still and thought. What mother said seemed 
very reasonable 

“See how easily pony Prince is managed,” she 
continued, “The moment your father touches the 
reins, he seems to knew it, throws up his head in 
pleasure, and trots off as obediently as can be. When 
be is to stop, a slight check of the rein is sufficient to 
control bim. When he is to tern this way or that, 
futher just gives a /ittle pull, and off pony goes in the 
right direction. If he starts or is afraid, he has only 
to fee) the rein, and he is reassured and all right 
agein. What a pity you are nor as docile as the borse.”’ 

So itis, tuougbt I. I had ofien acmired that trait 
in our pet pony. I had noticea that father never had 
io stend up and hold him in with all his strength, or 
to jerk thé bit, or pat on the curb rein, as oar neigh- 
ber, Mr. Miller, nad to with his unruly horse, I 
slways had considered our pony @ pattern for all 
horses ; but how that he was held up oy mother as a 
pattern for me, that exceeced ali. I did not dream 
tbat she haa borrowed the idea from the Bibie. 

“It would be celightful.” mother weat oa, “if I 
coula guice you by @ touch or a look; by simply 
s@ving, ‘Daughier, I wieh you would do this,’ or, 
‘You bad better do thet’ Oh, if you would only 
make my wish your jaw, how harmoniously we should 
get alung tegether. We should have none of those 
unpleasant ecenes of expostulation and tears which 
sometimes occur bere at home. It hurts ms to put 
furce and authority into everything I say ; to stop to 
reason with your wililfulness, or to punish your dis- 
onedience. My work is a great deal harder for your 
self will and ;esistance.”’ 

I knew it ail, and every now and then I did try to 
yield cordistly to mother’s will and better judgment. 
Bot then would come up some daty I “didn't want” 
toe do, some unpicasant requirement I “ didn’t want” 
to comply with. Sc: lishoess then would get the batter 
of tlial feeling, and I would gneve her dear, gentle 
split by my stubbornness and rebdeilion. “I shall ge 
so glad,’ I would say to myself, “ when I am old 
enough not to have to mind mother.” 

I arrived at that period at last. Mother no longer 
seid, “My child, you must do this,’ or, “I cannot 
permit you to do thar.” “* Now,” said I to myself, “I 
em free. Ican go end come and do as I please. I 
am subject to no authoiitv.” Ab, it was but a little 
while before I was branght to feel that the reins were 
on yet. and thet somebody held them. The grasp, I 
perceived moreover, Was firm and tight. I cvald nox 
ehake it off so easily as I bad done mother’s, when a 
child. “ Who rules me now?’ [ cried in my wild 
passion. ‘ Who controls my actious? Wao siys ‘I 
cannot’ when I say ‘I will?’”” “A Sapreme Provi- 
cence,” whiepere? conscience. ‘ You have ovar- 
locked, forgotten God. Kveel down and say, ‘ Tay 
will, and not mine, be dove’ ” 

That was something I could not say. Ah, foolish 
child that | was! Truiy. I ba# overlooked this grant 
fect of God’s universal rule and government. I had 
always enjoyed life. Affairs had hitherto moved on 
tmcotbly, and every’bing that was pleasant to the 
st nse, or agreeable tm arefined taste, had seemed to be 
at my bidding. As I purposed, so I performed. [ 
went out and came in, and * withheld not my heart 
from any jey,” till, suddenly, by one omsiprient 
sticke, My Joys were thrust away from me—the ‘ight 
of my hfe was extingnished. Darkness, like the 
shadow of death, closed around me. I raved in 
meniac frenzy. I wancered up and down like a 
prisoner in a Oungeon. and b:uised and tore myseif in 
vain attempts to get out from its solid wile Alas. 
it was all in vain, for who or whawas I that I should 
contend with the Almighty ? God beld me in his 
hand, and I could not turn. I had to tie etili, and 
hear what Ged the Lord would say. 

When my furious passions, which surged and 
heaved like the sterm-driven vcean, were quieted, he 
spoke ; ‘ Be still, and know that I am God,”’ ssid the 
still, small voice. “ My child, give me thine heart,” 
and “I will put my laws into thy mind; and write 
them upon thy heart,” and ‘ will work in thee to will 
and to do of my gond pleasure”. I yielded—iow 
ceuld I do otherwise? It was &@ necessity, not a 
choice—not that I] wished to have God rule me, but 
because I could not get rid of his all-pervading 
authority. ° But this was not erongh. 

In tender mercy ard loving-kindness he wrought 





folly. He revealed his love, and that, oh that, dis- 
armed and subdued me. 
“ Against terrors strove: 
es mere Li way 
Love eonquers even me.” 


From my heart new I cried, “ My Father, be thou the 
guide of my youth.” “I well instruct thee,” was the 
affectionate response. ‘I will teach thee in the way 
thou shoukst go; I will guide thee with mine eye. 
Be not as the horse, or as the mule, whieh have no. 
uncerstanding, whose mouth must be held in with bit 
and bridle.” “Be tractable,” I involuntarily ex- 
claimed, as the familiar Hiustration brought forcibly to 
my mind the image of my mother, and her oft repeated 
insiructions. Was that a new passage whica had 
jest found its way into the sacred volame of God’s' 
Word, so appropriate, so suggestive to me? Surely 
I had never seen it before. Oh Lord, may I learn 
under thy divine training the lesson of submission and 
docility, wore readily than I cid in my childhood under 
payental teaching. — , 

Then came a time when I had children of my own ; 

when I was called to contend with that same prond, 
ungovernable will that bad cest my own mother so 
many heartaches, and my heavenly Parent so much 
forbearance. Now more than ever, in training them, 

I see my past wickedness. My little ones are a 
mirror in which my own rebellious temper is most 
shockingly reflected. I admire as I never did the 

patience and unwearied tenderness of my now sainted 

mother. Oh, does she know, can she see from her 

heavenly resting-place the appreciation I have at this 

late hour of her taith and love, and the earnest re- 

pentings that fill my heart for all the grief and toil I 

caused her? I see, too, as in a glass, the long-suffer- 

ing and patience of my heavenly Father, so pienteous 

in goodness that he ceased not his strivings with my 

froward heart until I could say, “Lord, thow hast 

won.” Ob, my God, give me, for my work, love and 

patience and wisdom like thine own. H. E. B. 





BEHOLD, HE PRAYETH! 


I was away from home at the time of our National 
Fast, but from what I can learn the same solemn 
earnestness pervaded all parts of the land. Never, I 
think, were a people move thoroughly united in con- 
fessing their sine, and seeking unto the Lord. 1 al- 
most expected to see an immediate answer, and im- 
mediate change in all our relations. 

I chanced to be on that day in a town of some size, 
ané as I transacted my business the day before, allu- 
sions were made to the fast-day, as if it would be a 
suspension of all secular employments—a day set 
apart from the rest, for a special work. At our hotel 
in the morning I was conscious of a change ; the work 
was quiet as on the Sabbath, and though breakfasi 
was served as usual, it was partaken of more quietly 
and sparingly than en other days. There were fail 
services in the various churches, andI was toid many 
appeared in their places who were not always careful 
to be there on the Sabbath. 

In the church which I attended the minister con- 
fessed, as did the priests of old, first his own sins, 
and then the sins of the people. He prayed with 
earnestness that our sins might be forgiven—our sins 
of oppreseion and wrong. It was not merely because 
we were in trouble, and that selfishly we would re- 
lease the slaves, do anything, to bring ourselves out 
of this gricf; but we had done wrong—we had kept 
Goo’s children in unjust and hard bondage, and their 
ery had gone up to heaven. 

I cannct speak for others. I spent the day solemna- 
ly, quietly, earnestly pleacing with God that he would 
show us our transgressions and grant us repentance. 
As we were sittivg afier tea in the quiet parlor, there 
was @ subdued tone to the conversation—no light 
ness, RO amusements, no levity. A friend near me 
was talking with a man whom I knew only by name 
ard reputaiion—a man of the world, hard, careless, 
apparently quite above or below all serious thought, 
a rich man, a politician. How many obstacles, even 
it he were to seek the way of life! He aiso had been 
speaking of the country and of the day; the import- 
ance of its bearings upen the progress of events. He 
saw the evils and the wrongs of our country, and felt 
that a higher Power must guide us. Even the profane 
and godiess sailor will fali on his knees in a storm 
when ail hope is failing. 

So this man had been driven to his knees. 

“J teli you,”’ said he, “I prayed this morning. I 
thought it was time.”’ 

* Yes,” answered my friend quietly, ‘it was time 
for eli to pray, and I hope you remembered the first 
penitent words of Saul of Tarsus, ‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me io do?’” 

Halt laughing, and yet with a serious look, he an 
swered, “I'll pray that next time ’’—and here their 
conversation was interrupted. 


Heaven giant that he may. ERnEst. 





A YEAR IB HEAVEN. 


Ocroser 21, 1861. 

TuErz are many to whom this date orings the vivid 
presence of one so dear and precious, that nothing 
trat has been, and nothing that shail bs, can ever 
efface it. We must speak of her once again; we 
cannot let the year come back without another men- 
tion, without once more embalming her “ with ail 
our hearts can give.” 

The house where she dwelt, through whose win- 
dows she has so often looked our welcome; her seat 
iz church; her cear, well remembered face aad aiti- 
tude where prayer was wont & be made; her deeds ; 
her meekly Christian life; her tanquil steps through 
the icy river—ail this thrillg our hearts as if we heard 
her name. 

And oh, the loss—the aching emp‘tiness—the inex- 
orable silence where once was never. failing sympathy 
and comfort aud strength : these proofs of her abseuce 
are more real, more appalling than a year ago. Bat 
she, serenely ¢alm in the presence of her Lord, how 
tende:ly does she watch us lest we forget the lesson 
of her death ! 


*« Oh, hearts of ours, 20 weak and poor, 
That notbing there can long endure, 
And so our hurts find shameful cure : 
hile every wiser, sadder thought, 
Fach helier aim which sorrow brought, 
Fades quite away and comes to nought.” 

To those, and they are many, who love and cherish 
her memory with increasing tenderness aud watco 
over it with a sacred love, the 21st of October is and 
will ever be a holy day—a day whose thoughts are 
less of earth than of heaven. 

“ Foid her, O Fatuer, in thine arms, 

And iet her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts ana thee. 

Stits let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong. 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.” 


Lenex, Mass. 





THE CROAKER. 


Tux croaker is of the genus Bore, and like that 
biped attains his full size in every class and profession 
of society. He flourishes alike in the church, the 
woild, and politics. As his capital in trade cunsists 
of imaginary evils, he never becomes bankrupt. He 
boners all his drafts. “Good morning, Mr. Croaker ; 
what o celightful day!” “ Yes, but it’s a weather 
breeder ; we shall have an awful storm to-morrow to 
pay for this.” Your ship is due off the coast to- 
morrow, and the croeker has spoiled your sunshine 
and your dinner by his ravenlike prophecy. 

When misfortune actually comes, the elements of 
the creaker’s power are multiplied. It is his harvest- 
time. This war has chipped the shells from a good 
many nascent croakeys, and we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce them, one and ail, unmitigated nuisances. 
Toey stand more in the way of the success of our 
arms than many regiments of rebels. Some of them 
scattered through the Noith are disloyal, and croak as 
ihe only safe method of vesting their rebellious 
thorghte. A large portion, however, of the most in- 
veterate whiners are probably loyal, and wouid snriak 
from any known act of treason. With the former 
class, thore traitorously inclined, who keep an open 
though whining faith .with the Government only to 
mick at it in their hearts, we bave nothing to do tn 
this article, for their creaking is subsidiary and ancil 
iary to their treason—a crime more properly disoussed 
juet now in grand jury reoms. 

The croeker loyai is fairly within reach of our pen 
And what a miserable loyal characier he is! Wha. 
a wretched patriot |—destitute of faith in the Re public ! 
hopeless of the success of the national arms! He 
cen see only the ruins of the Capitcl, with owls and 
bats flitting among the ¢usty fragments. Our young, 
vigorous nation to him seems decrepit and tottering 
to destruction. He lost his courage and his faith 
wher the news of the fail of Sumpter reached him. 
He was sure then and thenceforth that the rebellion 
never could be put down. In every trifling success of 
the rebel arms he fins confirmation of his ghostly 
eowaidice. He croaks every morning as he lave 











We write now at his little table, where he has often 


with we sti). With more than the gentleness of my 
precious mosher, he bore with my waywardaess gad 





treeps will get the worst of it. He assures you that 
he fears Gen. Scoit is too old and Gen. McClellan to 
young. He “knows” that the Government underrates 
the strength of the insurgents. He croaks about 
slavery and about Gen Fiemont. Witha melancholy 
countenance he often prophesies the speedy recogai- 
tion of the Southern Oonfederacy vy the European 
powers, and exyects that news by every s‘eamer. 
He keeps bis patriotism wrapved up ina wet blanket, 
and there it lies inert and practically liteless' He is 
active only as an alarmist. He excites groundless 
suspicions and fears of the strength and credit of the 
Government. The cheerful light and confidence of 
hope give place to gloom and despondency in his vres- 
ence. He is utterly wanting in that prime quality of 
the genuine patriot, confidence in our country’s cause. 
Now we repeat that such a person is a positive 
injury to the national cause. We need in this great 
crisis vigor, energy, bops, confidence, and ail the ex- 
ertions of citizens. There is no room for eroakers 
and no ‘ime for their imbecile whinings. Let it be 
understood then that the croaker is really giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy, and let him be frowned 
down by the community. H. 


ENOUGH THAT IT IS 50. 
BY T. H. UNDERWOOD. 


SS 





1 

Ws are, and then we are not, 
Abiding God’s commands ; 

To question him we dare not, 
But rest in his right hand. 


1. 
Whatever He revealeth 
Is simple as the sun, 
Whate’er His finger sealeth, 
Let rest—for i: is done. 


111. 

The Darthly Hx has given, 
The gi't is all our gain; 
Te seek of Earthly Heaven, 

Is wicked and is vain. 


Iv. 
The little Hz has taught is 
The all that we should know ; 
Whatever, thence, our lot is, 
. Enough, that it is so. 





PREACHING FOR CHILDREN. 


“ My children do not love to go to church,” said a 
young mother. “ The preaching does not interest 
them ; the sermons are very long—generally an hour 
—and quite above their comprehension; and I fear 
they never will care anything for religion. Do not 
think I wish to complain of our clergyman. He is an 
excellent man, and to an experienced Caristian his 
preaching is invaluable, but he has no faculty to in- 
terest young people and children. Is there no remedy, 
and must they grow up with an aversion for the Sa> 
bath-day and for going to church ?”’ 

Such is the substance of my friend’s lamentation ; 
and many & parent can sympathize with her and 
unite in her inquiry, ‘What can be done for the 
chilcren?” The usual answer for such complaints is 
that the habit of going to church is a good one, even 
if they co not understand a word that is said. We 
are not so sure of that. Is it well to form a habit of 
hearing God’s truths without attending to them? and 
will it not cost many an effort to overcome this habit 
by-and- by ? 

Would it not be infinitely better to let them hear 
and understand both? I suppose that few men who 
have passed the meridian of life have the power to 
attract and interest the young If they have not 
accustomed themselves to the effort in early life; they 
cannot acquire it later, In ordifiary cases. I can 
think of a remedy by which old and young may pe 
satisfied. It is that every clergyman who feels him- 
self unable or bas proved upon ex »eriment that he 
cannot hoid the attention of children daring a short 
ciscourse, shell secure the services of an assistant. 
Let this assistant be a young man preparing for the 
ministry or for the missionary wurk. Let him engage 
fer one year to preach one sermon each Sabbath, 
written or extempore, for the youth of the congrega- 
lion. Let him mingle with them—be a pastor to them 
£0 far as he has the time, and stady to interest the. 
To him this trainirg would be of incalculable benefit, 
and it would not fail to secure the obdject at which he 
aimed. . be 

It has been objected that in most churches the con- 
gregation were slow enough in paying one salary, and 
would not pay twe. Then let ihe chilaren raise the 
money and meet the expense. 

We seriousty believe that the churches would be 
built up by such a measure, that the galleries would 
be filled, that a new interest would s ring up, aud 
meaps would be forthcoming to support the assistaat 
If the young man at the end of a year wished to form 
& mure lasting connection with another ehurch, then 
his place could be suppiied from some theological 
semirary, 4s at first. 

Do you say it would be a delicate and difficult task 
to ask an older clergyman to engage such a colleague ? 
We reply, that a noble-minced man, who cared for 
ibe best guod ot his flock, would readily yield his con- 
sent 10 have the experiment made. It wouli oe a 
ielief to bim to see that vertion of his work which 
bac been so long neglected (from no fault of his) at 
length acccmplished. 

He would not in this way Jose the love or the sym- 
pathy of bis pecple, but win their gratitude for his 
regard to their children, and he would have the more 
une to bestow upon his labors for them, both as pas- 
tor and preacher. 

We hear of young men who would gladly enter 
upen such a work previous to their establishment as 
setiled pastors, and we believe the right men might 
be found for the right places. PrRoaReEss. 





PROCLAMATION 


or 
GOVERNOR JOHN A. ANDREW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


A PROCLAMATION FOR A DAY OF PUBLIO [THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE. 

Tur example of the fathers, and the dictates of 
piety and gratitade, summon the people of Massa- 
chusetts at this, the harvest season, crowning the 
year with the rich proofs of the wisdom and love of 
Ged, to join In a solemn and jo»yfal act of united 
praise and thanksgiviog to the bountiful Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. 

I do, therefore, with tne advice and consent of the 
Council, appoint Thursday, the 21st day of Nvvember 
next, the same being the anniversary of that day, in 
the year of our Lord sixteen hundred and twenty, on 
which Pilgrims of Massachusetts, on board the May- 
flower, united themselves in a solemn and writtea 
compact of government, to be observed by the people 
of Massachusetts as a day of pablic thanksgiving an‘ 
praise. And I invoke its observance by sll people 
with devout and religious joy. ‘ 
Sing aloud unto God, our strength: make a joyful noise unto the 

Ged of Jacob 


Take a ysaim, snd bring hither the timbrel, the pleasant harp, 
witb the pealtery. 


Bow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time appointed, on 
our roiemn feast-day. 


For this was a siatuie for Israel, and a lew of the God of Jacob. 
—Fealuis ixxai. 14, 


0 a. ~ God, ye peop.e, and make the voice of his praise to 
eerd: 
Which med our soul in life, and suffereth not our feet to be 
move 
For thov, O God, hath preved us: thou hast tried us, as silver is 

tried. —Ps2zlms ixvi. 5, 9 

Let us rejoice ia God and be thankful for the fail- 
hess with which be bas blessed us ip oar basket and 
ip cur store, giving large »eward to the toil of the 
huebandman, so that our “ paths drep fatness :” 

For the many and gen'le elieviations of the hard- 
ships which, in the present time of public disorder, 
have sfilicted the various pursuiis of industry : 

For the early evidences of the reviving energies of 
the business of the pecpie : 

For the measure of success which bas attended 
‘he enterprise of those who go dowa to the sea in 
thips,ef those who searen the depths of the ocean to 
ad te the feed of wan, and of those whose busy skull 
ene handicraft combine to prepare fur Various use the 
crope of the earth and the sea: 

For the advantages of sound learning placed within 
the resch of ali the children of the peu le, and the 
fieecom ard alaerity with which these advantages 
a € eabraced and improved : 

For the opportunisies of religious instruction and 
weishio, universally enjoyed by consciences untram- 
meled by ary human authority : 

For “the recemption of the world by Jesus Gorist, 
‘or the means of grace, and the hope of : 

And with ope accore jet us bless and praise God 
for the openers of heart, mind, aad p in 
ce hae upited the peeple of this 
weahh for the defense of the righte, liderti 
honor of our beloved country : 7 ae 

May we stand for ever in the sane 


and 





cewn his news, aper. Solemaly turning up his eyes, he 
declares that he “ fears,” he “ greatly fears,” that our 


bering the devoted hives ef our 
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infinity of blessing which it is our privege, if we 
will, to transmit to the countless generations of the 
future : . 
And, while our tears flow in a stream of cordi 


bereft, by the violence of the wicked and rebellious, 
of the fatbers and husbands and brotners and sons, 
whose heroic blood has made verily sacred the soil 
of Virginia, and, mingling with the waters of the 
Potomac, has made the river now and for ever ours, 


thanksgiving that he has agaia g:anted to us the 
privilege of living uneelfishly and of dying mobly in 
a grand and righteous cause: 

For the precious aad rare posseasion of so much 
devoted valor and manly hereisin : 

For the sentiment of pious duty whieh distinguish- 
ed our fall-n in the camp and in the field: 

And for the sweet and blessed consolation which 
accompanies the memories of these dear sons of 
Massachusetts on to immortality. 

And in our praise let us also be penitent. Let us 
seck the troth and insure it, aad prepare our 
minds for whatever duty shall be maaifested here- 
after. 

May the controversy in which we stand be found 
wortby in its consummation of the neroic sacrifices 
of the people and the precious biood ef their sons, 
of the doctrine and faith of the fathers, and con- 
sistent with the honor ef God, and with justice te all 
men, 

And, 

Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered: let them also that 


them away — Psaime xviii. 1, 2 


shiela.—Peaims 1:x. 11, 

Giver at the Council Chamber, this thirty-first day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-one, and the eighty-sixth of 
the independence of the United Sates of America. 
Joun A. ANDREW. 


consent of the Council. 
Oxiver Warner, Secretary. 
God save the Commonwealth 0' Massachusetts. 





Selections. 
AN BLEGART WOMAN. 





to her conversation a charm foaod equally in her 
manners. She knows how to syeak ana how to keep 


and uses oply proper subjects of conversation. Her 
words are happily chosen; her language is pure ; 
her raillery caresses; and her criticism does not 
wound. 
aesurance of a fool, she seems to seek in your com- 
pany good sense or truth. Sne inoulges in disserta- 
tions as little as she does in disputes; spe delights 
to lead a discussion which she stops wheo she 
q@Jeases. Of an equable temper, ber air is affable 


ber welcome is servile ; she reduces respect to noth- 
ing more than a delicate shade ; she never tires you, 
and leaves you satisfied with her and yourself. At- 


find her witand grace impresstd u.on the thiags 
with which she surrounds herself; everything there 


breathe the fresh air of the covotry. In intimacy, 
this person seduces you by a tone of tresh simplicity. 
She is natural. She never wakes an effort at luxury, 
at display. Her sentiments are simply readered, be- 
cause they are true. She is frank, wi hous offending 
ary one’s self-love. She accepts men as Gud has 
made them, pardoning their feul's and ridicalous 
qualities ; comprehending all ages, asd vexing her- 
self avout nothing, since she has tact eno sgh to fore- 
see everything. She obliges yather than conswles ; 
she is tencer and gay; therefore, you will ilove her 
irresistibly. You will take her for a type and vow to 
worship her. 


INTELLIGENCE OF A CAT. 


A GENTLEMAN Of Newport, Me., had a favorite eat 
which he had taught to sit upon nis snouldor at meal- 
times. Morning, noon, and at pignt, when he seated 
himself at the table, his cat was sure to take her posi- 
tron on his shoulder and sit curing tn« time of eating. 
He went to Califurnia and was adsent three years, 
during which time the cat remuined tn tne family, bat 
pever cflered to take that liberty with otner members 
of the household that she had been uccustomed to 
with her master. Upon his returo home, and with 
the first meal to which he sat d -wn, the cat resumed 
the same piace upon his shoulder; claimiaeg, of 
course, that privilege which Was once granted to her, 
and which had not been alioved for three years, but 
which she had not furgottec. The writer vouches 
for the truth of this incident. 








IN THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE. 


Ons moment the sick-room, tue scaff 11, the stake; 
the next, the paradisiel glory, One caiumeat the sol 


of parting anguish ; the next, the great deep sweil of 
ihe angel's song. Never think, reacer, thas the dear 
ores you have seen die bad far to gu to meet God 
afier they parted from you. Never taiak, parents, 
who have seen your chilcren Gie, trat efter they left 
you, they had to traverse a dalt, seluvery way, along 
which you would have liked—-if it had neen possidic 
—!o Jead them by the hand, 2u6 Ovar thein Com pany 
till they came into the presence of God. You ded so, 
if you stuod by ibem till the last breath was drawn. 
Yeu did bear them company into God's very pres- 
ence, if you only staid beside them til they died. 
The mement they left you, they were with him. 
The slight pressure of the cold finge 5 lingered with 
you yet, but the Jittle chitd was with his Pavior.— 


Recreations of a Country Parson. 





A £OLDIER’S BAPtiSa IN THE 


MUUATAINS, 
On Tuesday of Jast week we had a call from Rev. 
Joseph Cotton, of the Southeastera Iudiaoa Confer- 
ence, now cheplain of the Thirteentn Indiana Regt- 


ment. He was on his way fiom Indiana to his post 
at Huttoncvile, Western Virginia. Ia an hour’s 
conversation he detailed to us a chapter of stirriag 
cemp-life incicents. After one of the severest bat- 
tles recently had there, and while the men of his reg 
iment were exulting over their victory, a young maa, 
a privare, who had participated in the fizat, came to 
him, ard said that he wished to talk with him ona 
sunject the most important to tam ia the world—that 
concerting bis 2oul and its salvation. ‘ Phe tears,” 
said Brother Cotton, “ were in his eyes, and trem- 
bling in his lips. I knew he was in earnest. We 
immedistely retired 10 a secluded vallry ia the woods, 
aud 1 prayed with and for him, and he prayed for 
himself most astonishingly.”’ Snortly afterward, 
while at preyer in a similar manner, the young soldier 
was converted, and asked to be baptized by immer- 
sior. “I told his ca)tain,” said Brother Cotton, 
“and he, though a wicked {cllow, assented to my 
request of having us pase the liars to a convenient 
piace in @ river close at hand, where the ordinance 
could be attended to.” 

“ And mey not I and my men go along?” inquired 
the Captain. 

“ Certainly,” said Chaplain Cotton, and at a short 
- notice they went. The scene was a most soleumn one, 
and as the baptism was completed, there was not a 
dry eye among el! the men of the company. ‘“ Tnat 
man bas courage to go anywhere or do anything 
that is right,” said a bystander, “and a regiment 
c:-mposed of men like him would be, hke Havelock’s 
Highlanders, invincible to ali opposition.” — Western 
Advocate. 





When we eay that believing, earnest prayer has 
power with God, we say what Hely Writ afirms, 
and what a wultitude of Coristians have found to be 
true in their own blessed experience. As Charles 
Wesley has well expressed in bis hymn : 


“ O wondrous power of faithful praver! 
What tongve can tel] the Aumighty «rave? 
Ged 8 hands or bound or open are, 
As Moses or Elijah prays.” 





CromweLt.—Oliver Cromwell, at the age of 4% 
years, hever saw two oppusing ferces. Tarough the 
civil wais his powers began to grow. 

He was never beaten. Why was he never beaten? 
Birtorians bave epecuiated upun it “I was @ man, 
he said long after in Varliement, ‘‘ who was suddenly 
lified up from small cuties to great ones. I enlisted 
men that had the fear of God io them, and reverence? 
him, and from thet time I was never beaten.” —Hig- 
ginson. ‘ 

Brronr the establishment of the Créche in Paris, 
Many poor women used to get their liviog by taking 
charge, during the day, of the infants of chose of tne 
poorer classes who had to be at wo.k in the streets, 
when they should bave been at home nursing their 
helpless Offepring. The most noted of these general 
motiers was a certain blind and poverty-sizicked 
deme, who went by the name of old Sasanne, — 
who bad her infant hostelry in the Rae Git le Cou", 
near the quay. [twas remarkele that while all her 
rivals in the pursing trade were a auisacce lo 4 
neighborhoods, to the Grying and squalling . 
their unfortupate clients, Susanne was as mac 
noted fer the unbroken tranqaillity of ber rot 
where a cry ora ing voice was never . 





Tt followed a8 a consequence that ali the most U0- 
mepegeadle and refractory litde ones were made 





iwheritance of freedom seoeived at 


over to her; and as surely as they came into her 


weight of glory which awaits the faithfil, and the - 


rympathy with the daughters of our people, just now: 


let our souls arise to God on the wings of praise, in - 


bate him fiee before him. As sm.ke is deiven away, so drive - 


Scatter them by thy power, end bring them down, 0 Lord, our - 


By His Excellency the Governor, wiih the advice and » 


Turnz is a person whose harmonious voice givee - 


silent; how delicately to engage herself with you, . 


Far from contradicting with the ignorant © 


and gay. Her politeness has novhiog forced ia it; . 


tacted to her sphere by an inexplicable power, yoo . 


pleases the sight, and while there, you seem te - 
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‘hands they ceased their squalling, 2: 
mboled, or siept ower the ow 
mothers. if you entered Sus: 
ou found that al the nvise that wa 
rself, 28 she sat croonivg a svarc: 
amidst her babies Her system of 
€xpressed iv very few wor'’s: “| » 
ly,” she would say, “and I handle 
ture Hour. 








——- - 


TREATMERT OF CHI) 


_ The Northern Advocate conta’: 
just and impressive paragraph on u 
treatment of children - 
“A want of familiati*y between I 
- dren upon religious Matters, and ac 
* Course between them, is a key to the 
psents in their fforis to train up | 
the way they should 20, a8 well as 
of infidelity im the child. A want of 
& want of confidence mutually, the | 
which is a loss of religious influenc 
apd want of flial trust on the oi 
mother holds in ber hands the spiritu 
child, and may wield a power to s 
C:iveble greatness, Beginning with 
Most Impressirie state, she “may : 
flesbly tabl-ts of the heart’ lessons \ 
be forgetten. For the re hgious influe 
tian home and the godly instructions 
th: ‘6 is bo substiture. The want 
ligious bereavement for life. The & 
pows ful eUX lary, and as such ces 
age and suyport oF every parent; bu 
of thé Suvdey-school can never be | 
substi ote for that instruction which 
the parent to give to bis child ia his ¢ 
ts © MAy Well combine ani work | 
procuce the same truits—the salvati 





BaNNERS., 


Di¥FrRENT states, and nations, anc 
ZANoys Of MED,— secieries, guilds, a 
their respec ive flags o bauners. 1 
facture, unfold to we bree 24, cherish, 
rally aud carry forward thetr entery: 

Christiens hikewise have a banne 
their own d+vi-ine or providing, thu 
executed, and given to them by G 
do they set it-up. “To the name o 
the Psalmist, “we wii] 
again : 


Christ, and him erucifies,” and un. 
folds his frienos gather, fight agains 
flesh, and the devil, and conquer. 


uneer this céles tal stancard than we 
under it before, and this number i: 
larger—the ranks conticually sw#ellio 
Other orgaizatnons wiil dsban¢ 
Chnstian organization—the church. 
will be changed, or sur-eadere d, or 
this banner never It will remain tl 
bigh advanced, be in service, be bo 
the regions of error and death—th 
the earth, and to it the Gentiles : 
Christ dra~s all nations un‘o him. 
Are we under this d)vine banner? | 
sacramental host of God's elect? 
“under the banner of the Cross, and 
side, the risivg side, the tiamphiog 
the battle is ever, and the victory « 
of conquest will be unspeakably preci 
“hen sha ) we wear a s’arry cr 
Ane tiampnh ie Ac nighry pe 
Wii ean the »rmies of . be «ki 
Jon is our glorious Leader’: 


—Religious Herald. 


A GREAT PHYSICIAN ASD 


Tue largest single su Sir Aatley 
- ceived in one year was £1,000, but 
years his income was more than £15 
As long as he lived in the City his y 
mous, though they varied; the state 
~market having a curivus effect on 
City patients paid their fee with a c 
dom wrote for less than £5 5s. 11 
and Conduit street his professional in 
though the patients were most ari 
Coles of Mincing Lane for a long p: 
£600 a year. 4 City man, who co 
Broad street, and departed without 
soon after sent a cheque for £63 10 
lowing note: “ Dear Sir-—When I had 
wie of seeing you, you requested as 
would consider your visit as that of a 
sir, oust return the com;,liment by 
the inclose? draft as an act of friends 
Indian millionai:e gave Cooper his Is 
had undergone successfully a painful 
paid bis physicians, Le.tsom and Ne 
guineas each. “ But you, sir,” cri: 
old man, sitting up in bed, and addr 
“shall have something better. There, 
It was bis night-cap whi-h he flung a 
surgeov. “Sir,” answered Cooper, “ 
affront,” and on reaching home he fou 
draft for 1,000 guineas. 








TOBacco. 


“ A pesire is excited,” says Dr. lv 
“oo for strong drinks, and these lead to 

Chewivg and smoking tobacco,” say 
son, “‘exhaus' the salivary glands, pro 
and thirst. He+nee, after the use of a 
quid, brandy, “hisky, or some other 
for.” Dr. Woooward rays “I have 
tobscco was the most ecemmon ste. 
that use of spiri vous liquors which | 
Perance.” “Smoki:g,” says Dr. Muzz 
&@ buskivess of the mouth, which e 
liquid; hence the kindred habits ot 
Gsinking.” Hosts of others, whose wi 
law, proclaim the same doctrine. 





PROVER8S WORTH PRES) 


Hasry people drirk the wine of life 
— Death isthe ooly master who takes 
Without a characrer.—Content is the 1 
digestion.— When pride avd poverty n 
their children are want and crime - 
Work kills ten, icleness kills a hundre 
and pride walk side by side.—He chat 
himself with bis neighbor's rope —1} 
800d for gord advice, is too good for | 
com; any.— Friends and photograpis n 
Wisdom is always at home to those y 
firmest friends esk the fewest favors. 





How to Osrain tar Genuine Foavoi 
highien’s “ Foreign Life in Ceylon’ 
following hints, derived from long e 
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essen isl oi! of the coffee berry is gradu 
after reasting, and of course st!ll more 
ground. Ip orcer to enjoy the full fla 
tion, the berry should pass at once fron 
pan to the wll, and thence to the cv 
again, after having been made, shou 
when almost at bviling beat, with the 
must be very bad coffee, indeed, which, 
tions being ‘ollowed, will not affurd an ; 

‘exhilaraiing driuk. 
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to.a lupa'ic asylum, one jumped from ¢ 
kiled himself, one walked or fell into 
ni bt and was drowned, one was fx 
pubjic house, one died of delirium trex 
of ten became bankrupt, four died ere | 
half their days. One who was a bai! 
neeted with this club, is at present | 
Public house. Suct are a few facts vu 
those living in the lecality.— Liverpool . 





Tax Goren Rutz —It is said of ax 
wherever he got inio a bad place in a s 
© ground was too soft for safety, he | 
to mark the place. Thus he net ooly 
Canger himself, bot kept others from {a 
femme spare. Might not every Cnri: 
#0n from this rude son of the fures 
Bvard against bis owa false steps, bu 
Lead us not into tem station,” to be 
move temptation out of his brother's pa 
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Who Was rather given to browbeatiog, | 
: of mortifying a witners, by sa) 
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a Which way you answer it.” M 
was on the same circuit, accosted | 
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‘hands they ceased their squalling, and either liughed’ 


gamboled, or siept away the hours of aos Dee from 
their mothers. if you entered Susanne's apa tment, 
ou found that al the noise that was made sh made 
rself, es she sat crooning a svarcely audible luliany 
amidst her babies Her system of management was 
expressed iv very few wor's: “I sing to then sott- 
ly,” she would say, “and I handle them sofiiy.”— 
isure Hour. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The Northern Advocate contains the following 


just and impressive paragraph on the sui 
treatment of children : oerap ject of the 


“A want of familiarity between parents and chil- 
dren upon religious matiers, and a constraiaed inter- 





‘ Course ketween them, is a key to the failure of many 


p vents in their effor's to train up their children ia 
the way they should go, as well as a fruitful source 
of infidelity in the child. A want of freedom begets 
a want of cpfidence mutually, the natural result of 
which is a loss of religious influence on the one part 
and want of flial trust on the other. The godly 
mother holds in ber hands the spiritual destiny of her 
child, and may wield a power to save it of lacon- 
Criveble greatness. Begioning with the mind ia its 
Most impressinie state, she may write upon ‘the 
flesbly tablets of the heart’ lessons which can never 
be forgetten. For the rehgious inflaenves of a Curis- 
tian home and the godly ivstructions of pious pareats 
these is po substitute. The want of these is a re- 
ligious bereavement for life. The Sandsy-school is a 
pow+ ful auxiliary, aod as such deserves the patron- 
age and support of every parent; but tne instruction 
of be Suvdey-school can never be relied upon asa 
substirute for that instruction which God commands 
the parent to give to his child in his own house. Tne 
two may well combine ani work harmoniously to 
procuce the same truits—the salvation of svuls.” 





BaNNERS. 


Div¥rrent states, and nations, and smaller orgaui- 
zations of mep,— societies, guilds,and clubs,—have 
their respec ive flags o: bauners. Toese they manu- 
facture, unfold to tee breezs, cherish, aod under them 
rally aud carry forward their enterprises. 

Christians jkewise have a banner. It was not of 
their own dtvi-ing or providing, but was concsived, 
executed, and given to them by God. In his nam2 
do they set it-up. ‘Io the name of our God,” says 
the Psalmist, “ we will set up our danner.” Aad 
again: “ Theu hast piven a banner to them that fear 
thee, that it may be disuvlayed because of the trath.” 
Upon it is nse: 1bed, in letters of living light—“Je«us 
Christ, and him erucifiec,” and under its celestia! 
folds his frienos gather, fight against the world, the 
fiesh, and the devil, and conquer. 

A greater nomber of mankind are now marshaled 
unfer this celes'1al stancard than were ever collec‘ed 
under it before, and this number is dai'y growing 
larger—the ranks contisually swelling. 

Other orgaizations wiil disband, bat not this 
Christian orgapizatiun—the church. Other banners 
will be changed, or sur-eadered, or laid aside, but 
this bannpernever It will remain the same, be ket 
bigh advanced, be in service, be borne forward iato 
the regious of error and death—the dark places of 
the earth, and to it the Gentiles will flock, until 
Christ dra~s all nations un‘o him. 

Are we under this d)vine banner? belong we to the 
sacramental host of God's elect? If so, we are 
under the banner of the Cross, and are on the right 
side, the risivg side, the triamphiog side; and after 
the battle is ever, and the victory woa, the rewards 
of conquest will be unspeakably precious. 

“hen sha } we wear as’arry crown, 
Ane tviomph ie Ai vighty grece ; 
Wsi ean the » rmies of .he skies, 
Jo:n io our glorious Leader’s praise.” 


—Religious Herald. 





A GREAT PHYSICIAN AND HIS FEES. 


Tue largest single sum Sir Astley Cooper ever re- 
ceived in one year was £1,000, but for a series of 
years his income was more than £15,000 per annum. 
As long as he lived in the City his gains were enor- 
mous, though they varied; the state of the money 
market having a curious effect on his fees. Must 
City patients paid their fee with a cheque, and sel- 
dem wrote for less than £3 5s. Ia Spring Garden 
and Conduit street his professional income was less, 
though the patients were most aristocratic. Mr. 
Coles of Mincing Lane for a long period paid him 
£600 a year. « City man, who consulted him in 
Broad street, and departed without giving any fee, 
soon after sent a cheque for £63 10s., with the fol- 
lowing nots: ‘* Dear Sir —When I had first the pleas- 
we of seeing you, you requested as a favor that I 
would consider your visit as that of a friend. I now, 
sir, oust return the com;:liment by your accepting 
the inclose? draft as an act of friendship.” A West 
Indian millionai‘e gave Cooper his largest fee. He 
had undergone successfully a painful operation, and 
paid his physicians, Le.tsom and Nelson, with 200 
guineas each. “ But you, sir,’’ cried the grateful 
old man, sitting up in bed, and addressing Couper, 
“shall have something better. There, sir, take that!” 
It was his pight-cap whi-h he flung at the surprised 
surgeon. ‘Sir,’ answered Cooper, “ I'll pocket the 


-affront,” and on reachipg home he found in the cap a 


draft for 1,000 guineas. 





TOBACCO. 


“ A prsirE is excited,” says Dr. Rush, “ by tobac- 
co for strong drinks, and these lead to drunkenness.” 
“ Chewicg and smoking tobacco,” says Dr. Stephen- 
son, “‘¢xbaus' the salivary glands, produ:iag dryaess 
and thirst. H+nee, after the use of a cigar and the 
quid, brandy, whisky, or some other spirit is called 
for.’ Dr. Woodward says “I have supposed that 
tobacco was the most common stepping-stone to 
that use of spiri vous liquors which leads to intem- 
perance.” “Smoki.g,” says Dr. Muzzey, “ prodaces 
a@ huskiness of the mouth, which calls for some 
liquie ; hence the kindred habits of smoking and 
diinking.” Hosts of others, whose words should be 
law, proclaim the same doctrine. 





PROVERSS WORTH PRESERVING, 


Hasty people drirk the wine of life scalding hot. 
— Death isthe only master who takes his servants 
without a character.—Content is the mother of good 
digestion.— When price avd poverty marry together, 
their chitdren are want and crime —Where hard 
wok kills tev, icleness kills a hundred men.—Folly 
and pride walk side by side.—He chat borrows biads 
himself with bis neighbor’s rope —He that is too 
g00d for good advice, is too good for his neighbor's 
com; any.— Friends and photograpis never flaster.—- 
Wisdom is slways at home to those who call.—Tae 
firmest friends ask the fewest favors. 





How To Ostain tHe Genvuing Fcavor or Corrrr.— 
Knighien’s “ Foreign Life in Ceylon” furnishes the 
following hints, derived from long experience, for 
preparing coffee. The aroma which resides in the 
essen is] oil of the coffee berry is gradually dissipated 
after reasting, and of course st'll more so after being 
ground. Ip orcer to enjoy the full flavor in perfec- 
tiop, the berry should pass at once from the roasting- 
pan to the mill, and thence to the coffee-pot ; and 
again, after having been made, should be mixed, 
wien almost at bviling heat, with the hot milk. It 
must be very bad coffee, indeed, which, these precau- 
tions being tollowed, will not affurd an agreeable and 
‘xhilaraiing drink. 


Tur Env or A Drinkine Cius —A celebrated drink- 
ing cub, in a large town in the west of Scotland, 
which had formerly great influence at the local elec- 
tions, is broken up. Two of its members were sent 
to a lupa'ic asylum, one jumped from a window and 
kiled himself, one walked or fell into the water at 
ni bt and was drowned, one was found dead in a 
pubjic house, one died of delirium tremens, upwards 
of ten became bankrupt, four died ere they had lived 
half their days. One who was a bailie when con 
nected with this club, is at present keeping a low 
pobtic house. Such are a few facts well kaown to 
those living in the lecality.— Liverpool Albion. 








Tax Gotven Rutz —It is said of an Indian, that 
wherever he got inio a bad place in a swamp, w 
the ground was too soft for safety, he put up a stake 
to mark the place. Thus he net only avoidei the 
Canger himself, but kept others from falling into the 
feme spare. Might not every Christian leara a 
leseon from this rude son of the forest, not only to 
guard against bis owa false steps, but as he prays, 
* Lead us not into tem station,” to be careful to re- 
move temptation out of his brother’s path? 





Axxcpore or Lorp Brovenam.—A young barrister, 
who was rather given to browbeatiog, a favorite 
mode of mortifying a witners, by saying: “ Well, 
s'r, I shall only ask you one question, and I do not 
care which way you answer it.” Mr. Brougham, 
“ho was on the same circuit, accosted his friead oae 
morning as f liows: “ Well, I have only one quesiion 
to ark you, and I do not care which way you answer 
it: Bow do you do to-day ?” 





“ TEMPERANCE,” says Dr Franklin, “ puts wood on 
the fire, meal fone 
in the , in Sms flour in the tub, moaey 


the house, clothes on the 
latelligence in the bala, and spirit lx the whale eon. 








Koreigu Miscellany. 


By the Grace of God—King! 


EweGvanp, Oct. 26th. 
To THE Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Column after columa and day after day the London 
pspers have given to descriptions of festivals and pageant- 
ries culmibdating in the crowning, by himself at Konigs- 
berg, of the Kirg of Prussia. The dispatch of special 
correspondents on this mission, by even the cheap pagers, 
is a further example of the lavish expenditure of the 
press, and ef the supposed extraordinary requirements 
of the public. Oae fact of no small significance has 
come out on this eccasion. “Tre first Constitutional 
King of Prussia ” has boldly confronted the principles of 
both constitutional government and of pure Christiani'y. 
He crowns himself; and in the plainest language declares 
himself to be King by the grace of God, in the sense of 
the old profane James I of England. This King thus 
claims to be a kind of regal Pope, an incarnation or dele- 
gation of the divine, having no co-ordinate powers near 
the throne. The Cologne Gazette shows its sense by 
affected disbelief of the open and unreserved and 
thoroughly intended statement of the regal theory. The 
French as well as the German liberal press criticises. 
The London Times bas two articles, Oct. 19th and 224, 
in its best vein, powerfully argued and unspariag in 
censure, That of the 22d has also five columns of com- 
munications from Mr. Russell, date Washington, Oct. 
7th. The writer is more than usually diffuse, and has 
fallen ioto the see-saw or balanced style of statement, 
indulging in disquisition nei‘her necessary nor profound. 
The aspect of the Continent is gloomy. Italy still un- 
settled; the new kingdom being overladen with charges 
which will make constitutional government disiiked of 
the people. Warsaw and other parts of Poland again in 
an agony, and the Muscovite hoof plunged into her 
Hungary bated and wrathful and overborne. Events 
would really seem to be rapidly justifeing the bold and 
direct policy and actions waich Garibaldi would have 
taken and Mazzini counseled. 


India and Cotton.— The Bombay Mail this week men- 
tions what apparently is a slight fact, the arrival of tw> 
private gentlemen in Iudia; but which in the history of 
the world may prove the precursor of great and various 
changes. A Bombay paper thus records it: 


_“Dr Forbes and Mr. Haywood, the Iodian cotton mis- 
sion of the Manchester Co:ton Company, are amongst us, 
end about to enter upon their imocr‘ant labors. We an- 
ticipate great results from this mission. Much has been 
dene curing the past few months to prepare the way for 
fu'vre increase of production in cotton in the vast, un- 
limsived cotton field of India. If capi-alis's now come io, 
ard evince a desire to deal with the producers on fair 
terms; if they adopt means for the purpose of deaiing 
direc ly with the produgers and of dispensing with tho 
services of the dealers or middlemen, another year will 
show that Lancashire need look nowaere else but to Ladia 
for her supplies of this staff of commercial life. Experi 
ments have been made with Mexican and New Orieans 
seed in the Pupjaub, a very inferior cotton field comoared 
with other dis'ricts of Iudia, and have been crowned with 
complete success. The cotton produced has been pro- 
nounced by a gentleman, just returned from Manchester, 
to be all that can be desired, the very kind required by 
the Manchester spinners. It was valued at from 7d. to 
Tied. per ib., when ordinary East Indian was priced at 64. 
While the current price of cow.try cotton, with the seed, 
was 13 seers per rupee, (7 ¢., 13 lbs. per shilling,) a rupee 
for 8 seers (a shilling for 8 los.) was offered for this ia 
the open market. There has been aconsiderable increase 
in the quantity of land sown with cotton seed this season ; 
but nothing at all compared with the amount of iscrease 
required to produce the necessary supply.” 


Moenarchies and Republics —{f they had been governed 
from the time they first became a nation till now by a 
sovereign, the same cause of feud would have existed, 
and the only difference would have been that iastead of 
a war between President Lincoln and President Davis, it 
would have been between King Liucoln and King Davis. 
Am Ff to be told that it is only presidents and republics 
that goto war? What have the monarchs and kings of 
the earth been doing ever since the world began? Why, 
the principal thing they have been doing is fighting witn 
one another. If you will appeal to histery you will find 
that it is a record of conquests and, in a great measure, 
of wars between monarchies. It may be said that this is 
a civil war. But are repubiics the only states in waich 
civil wars occur? Che truth is, that political institutions, 
whether monarchical or republican, have not, unforta- 
na'ely, the power to destroy the pugnacious propensities 
of the human micd. A man will tight, under whatever 
form of government he is living—wnether he isgovernsd 
by a republic or by a monarchy—and whether he votes 
bv ballot or without it—Mr. Collier, M.P., at Plymouth, 
England. 


Death of Rev. Dr. Boaz, Iate of Caleutts.—The many 
in this town and neighborhood who were favored during 
last week to enjoy the trations of this eminent 
mirister and missionary be fitled with amazement 
ard sorrow to hear that he died on Sunday last. He was 
one of a depu'ation from the London Missionary Society 
at the recent anniversary services held in this town, and 
must have been occupied with the official duties of his 
mission up to Thursday. He could only have reached 
his own home in London when death seized him. We 
have no particulars of the cause or circumstances of his 
destb, but we join in the very general lament which will 
be raised among those who knew his long and efficient 
labor as pastor of a church io the city of Calcutta, and in 
connec ion with the missionary celleze and school ia that 
city, that the work of Christian missions has lost so 
suddenly the experience, judgment, and zeal which Dr. 
Boaz poesessed.— Bradford Observer. 

A Warlika Cargo.—The Greenock Advertiser says: 
“The steam-ship Fingal, which cleared at this port Last 
week for Madeira and the West Coast of Africa, had en 
board 11,341 rifles, 60 pistols, 24,100 Ibs. guspowder, 
409,000 cartridges, 550,000 percussion-caps, 500 sabers, 
a quantity of wrought feather belts, 4 cannons, 1% tons 
ot lead shot, 7 tons of shell, 220 swords, a quantity of 
wearing apparel, and 9,982 yards of blankets. The cargo 
is valued at £49,000 ” 

Death of Sir James Graham.—This distinguished 
person died of disease of the heart on the 25th October, 
in his 69th year. The inscription over him might be brief 
and impressive. His powers were great and varied, and 
his range of knowledge very great. His administrative 
ability was of the very first order. But he was incon- 
sistent to a painful degree, and had less of scruple in 
public conduct than almost any of his ogee, 








The Supply of Cotton.—The latest news from America, 
though as yet wanting confirma'ion, suggests betier 
hopes than bave geterally been entertained of the re- 
ceipt of a moderate supply of cotton from the Soucthera 
states. Ic is reported from Norfolk that a fleet of Con- 
fecerate gun. boats, issuing from the Mississiopi, had at- 
tacked the Federal! squadron stationed at the Passes, (the 
mouths of tne river,) had sunk one vessel, and driven 
the rest of the blockading squadron ashore. Whether 
tbis statement should be contirmed or not, it suggests 
doubts as to the possibility of maintaining an eff-ctive 
blockade at the mouths of the priucipal rivers. In the 
Mississippi, for example, the Confederates would possess 
formidable means of attacking a blockading squadron. 
There are on that great river seven or eight nundred 
steamers, some of them of large burden, and manv of 
which might be-converted into vessels of war. At New 
Orleans there is every means of equipping the vessels 
They might lie safely in the river, able to provision and 
coal at any hour, and to issue from any one of the five 
mouths of the river, so as to at'ack ths Northera fleet 
where weakest, by night er by day. The blockading ves- 
sels, on the other hand, have to watch five passes, ua- 
able to tell by which they ‘may be attacked. They may 
be blown off the coast in a ga'e, or obliged to retire for 
supplies of coals or provisions. Thus they are likely 
often to be weak at one point or another, and exvosed to 
attack from an active and daring enemy. During the 
long winter nights it would seem not very difficult for 
steamers to run the blockade. As the exports from the 
Mississippi are equal to one-half of the exports of New 
York, and one-fifth of the exports of the whole United 
States, and as the price of cotton will afford an extre ne- 
ly strong temptation to incur the risk, it seems ineviia- 
ble that vessels should get to sea with cargoes of cotton, 
and reach eome port of the West Indies or Mexico, 
whence the cotton may be safely re-exported to England. 
The only effectual mode of preventing this would be for 
the Northerners to build forts at ailthe Passes of the 
Miesissippi, as it is said they are doiag at the Head 
Passes. But this could not be done withoat many a hard 
battle, as the Confederates would attack them by land 
and by the river. fighting wich the desperation of men 
whose daitv bread is at stake, as well as their independ- 
ence, A very powerful expedition will be required to 
close up the Mississippi. I: may ba that the large exoe- 
dition which !ately sailed from New York may be des- 
tined for that purpose, ard to attack New Orleans; bit 
as the eity is 100 miles from the mouth of the river, we 
apprehend it could pot be reached without extreme diffi- 
culty and danger. What is true of the Mississiopi is also 
true, though in a much less degree, of the rivers Mobile, 
Savanvah, Tombigbee, Apalachicola. Santee. and several 
ethers, which have numerous steam-boats for the river 
navigation, avd all the means ef constructiag vessels of 
war. It seems not improbable, therefore, that sapp'ies of 
American cotton will be received, which, em e very 
insufficient to meet the demand, will, when added to the 
imports from India, Ezypt, Brazil, and the res: of the 
world, prevent an absolute famine of that most import- 
ant raw material. If this be so, it would be superfluous, 
as well as wrong and dangerous, for our G@>vernment to 
break the blockade of the Southern ports. We could 
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(euch as are made to the growers of indigo.) and the 
crope could be brought by rai!ways, roads, and naviga- 
tion to the sea-poris, it is quite possible that in a few 
yéers we might be comparadvely independent of the 
United States. Cotton may be grown in considerable 
quantities in the West Indier, on various parts of the 
Ajrican coast, ard in Queensland, Australia, as well as 
in Egypt ard Brazil. _Everywhere the cultivation wiil 
receive a great impulse from the present price. Bat it is 
from India alone that we can hope to obtain the enor- 
mous quantity we require. To that country the atien- 
tion of the Lancashire consumers is directed; and we 
bope their enterprise and capital will not be expended 
there in vain. A large imporiation of cotton is expected 
from India in the course ef the vear; and next year the 
quantity will be much iccreas+d if the americans should 
continue their suicidal war.— Leeds Mercury. 


Beform —Government protection to education cannot 
bave a character of immortality, whilst every other species 
of Government protection has been given up by eucces- 
sive mearures passed through the last thirty years. We 
have seen all sorts of premiums and bounties, direct and 
iccirect, in favor of ali branches of industry, wichdrawa, 
although during their continuance property had bean 
bought ard sold, coutracts and transactions en ered into, 
mecbivery set up, etc., in reliance us0n them T2e co-n 
laws were avandoned after an existence of thirty years. 
All the restrictions on imports intended to favor domestic 
manufactures were given up though some of them had 
existed for centuries. The differential duties estanlished 
to protect sugar, coffee, timber, and other kinds of colon- 
iel produce, were abandoned. Even the navigation laws 
were repealed, afiertwo hundred years’ endurance. Ia 
each of there cases, individual hardship was suscained ; 
but the public advantage, and even the interests of the 
classes most affected, were promoted, end this was the 
jusiipeation for the abandonment of the various kinds of 
protection. 

There is one great measure of reform effected within 
living memory, affording a s'ronger precedent than eny 
we have mentiored. ia 1834, the administration of the 
vocr laws had become so vicious, that the agricultural 
Jaborers in many of the English counties habitually re- 
ceived parish relief to eke out their inad-«quate wages. 
This pauperizirg system was destroyed by one bold Act 
of Parliament, not o:ly without prejudice to the classes 
who seemed likely to lose part of their subsistence, but 
with the utmost advantage tothem. Therefore we netd 
rot sbrirk from a measure which checks the pauperizing 
of education ; and in our view the chief com slaint against 
that measure is that it wili not be more eff-ciual. Be it 
ever remembered that no measure of this kind takes away 
ore faribing from the fund which sustains e@ucation. 
That furd is the resources of the people themselves. The 
only question is whether the payment snall be made 
direct to the schoolmaster, or indirectly through the tax- 
gatherer.— Dial. 


Koya! Mistch-Msking —Some rumors have been afloat, 
says the Parie correspondent of The Star, which ascrived 
the Kirg of Hollano’s visi: to Compiegne as proceeding 
fiom a desire of the Queen to marry tho Princess Anna to 
ibe Prince of Orange, and others that it was the E.moeror 
who broacbed thesubject. The last is the most probable, 
as the roval family of Holland are, on account of the 
Protestantism of their subjects, more attached by interest, 
if not by conviction, to the tenets of the Reformation than 
the other members of their house, and all the Murats are 
devout Catholics of the Uitramontane line. But there is 
a story told that may deeply interes: Mr. Roebuck about 
the Paris visit ot the Prince of Orange, by some of his 
Dutch countrymen, as weil as by some persons who have 
tived both ia Paris and the Hague. I+ may be remem- 
bered that a matrimonial alliance was said to have been 
entered into between the royal families of Engiand aad 
the Netherlands, and that when, after his depar:ure from 
this city, tne Crown Prince went to London, the whole 
affair was abruptly terminated. The solution now given 
is that some French persons at court, not wishing to see 
our English princ+sses filling every availabie northern 
throne, managed to have the Prince of Orange, when 
etevirg fora few days at Paris, drawninto sundry scrapes, 
and aliowed the knowledge of his doings to be reported 
to some Britich ladies of rank then residing there, wo, 
in their anxiety to expose a scapegrace prince, in turn 
reported tne whole of his adveotures, of course exagger- 
ations, to the Court of St. James. So far as the reports 
made by the ladies are concerned, I bave no doub: waat- 
ever a8 to this piece of court scandal! being well founded ; 
but whether they were or were not the victims of a court 
intrigue, I cannot well determine. 


Novel Practice for tha Bar —The barristers usually in 
at'endance at our Borough Quarter Sessions, finding noth- 
ing to du there on Monday afternoon of a legal character, 
thought they might as well amuse themselves in the con- 
strained leisure into which they were plunged by a game 
at hockey. They forthwith visited our Grammar-School, 
and chailenged the boys to play. The head master, noth- 
ing loth, and feeling sure his boys would beat the bar- 
risters, forthwith gave them a holiday, and the game 
commenced The game had not gone on long before i: was 

vite evident that the confidence of the master would be 

ully borne out by the skill of the boys, and that the bar- 
risters might retire to their benches satisfied of the present 
superiority of many juveniles over an equal number of 
men, if not in the solution of nice points of law, certainl 
in the active cunning of the game of hockey. The chal- 
lenge of the barristers was instantly and cheerfully ac- 
cepted, the geme was cleverly and skillfully played, but it 
is a fact to be men'ioned in chancery that the boys banged 
the barristers.— Bury and Norwich Post. 

A Few Months Ago the English public was startled by 
the shocking details of domextic misery which were 
revealed on the divorce trial of Forth vs. Forth. Lady 
Forth, who commenced the suit for legal separation from 
her husband, is a niece of the Earl of Essex ; Viscount 
Forth, the only son of the Earl of Perth, a lineal descend- 
ant of Sir Malcolm Drummond, brother of Queen Anna- 
bella of Scotland. On the trial it was proved that Vis- 
count Forth was a habitual drunkard, and in his fits of 
drunken frenzy had treated his wife wish brutal violence. 
They had been living apart for several years, but during 
that period each party had been guilty of adultery. This 
fact debarred Lady Forth from legal remedy, but her 
suflerings awakened for her honest and sincere sympa' hy. 
Lord Forth has now closed his life by suicide. Ia a 
parcxysm of despair brought on by grief at the sudden 
death of bis mistress, and while laboring under a fit of 
delirium from the effects of brandy, he took a large dose 
of landanum. 


In a Journal entitled Feuille de Tout le Mond, an ex- 
planation is given of a fact which has puzzied sporting 
men—namely, why the left barrel of a gun bursts so 
much more frequently than the right. The explanation 
is this: The sporteman, on going vut, loads both barrels, 
and, on seeing a bird rise, fires naturaily the right one; 
be reloads that barre], and when he again sees a bird or 
hare be fires it again; and so be does perhaps twenty 
times in succession, But each firing gives a shock to the 
charge in the left hand barre!, and at last the succession 
of shocks separates the wadding from the powder and 
shot; the consequence is that a vacuum ensues between 
them, and when the second barrei is fired it frequently 
bursts. To prevent this danger, the recommendation is 
made that whenever the right-hand barrel is loaded, the 
charge in the left-hand one should also be rammed down. 


The Royal Insignia of Prussia to be used in the ap- 
proaching coronation consists of eight articles—the mag- 
vificent crown which Frederick I nad made at an enor- 
mous expense, the scepter, the globe, the sword, the seal 
of state, the coliar of the royal orders, the electoral hat, 
and the electoral sword. The crown, scepter, and globe 
have not been used by a Prus:ian king for 161 years; dar- 
ing all that time they were on!y borne before him on scl- 
emn occasions, or exhisited on the death of a sovereign. 


Cstton in Guiana —We are glad to see from the West 
India papers that attention was being drawn to the capa- 
bili‘ies of Briiish Guisna as a cotton-growing country. 
“ Millions of the finest acres.” we are toid, “ are waiting 
its growtb,” and the suggestion is made that a compauy 
for the purpose of cultivating cotton on a eoil so inviting 
should be formed in this country. But why do not the 
planters themselves move in the matter? 


Mr. Horatio Foss, the “ old deer-stalker,” in a letter to 
The Inverness Courter, speaks of the Hafield as the worst 
of modern rifles. “Pat two regiments down,” he says, 
“in an open country, at the distance of a mile, one armed 
witb Whi:worth rifles, the other with Eafields, what 
would be the result? I believe the la:ter would ba de- 
stroyed before their opponents came within the range of 
the Enfield rifie.” 


At the Siege of Sevastopol there were 253,042 rounds 
of cannon ammunition expended. There were one hund- 
red mortars, from five and a half to thirteen inches cal- 
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Dr. Cumming on the E:d +f the World —On Tuesday, 
last wees, Dr, Cumming deliveréd « lecture on * Prophecy” 
to a crowded aucience in t#@ Free-Trade Hall, Maa- 
cbester. © The reverend iecturet gave reve wed exp'essi on 
to bis well-snown views on the exvosiion of the Ap>c- 
alyptic symbols and other pftophetic Scriptures, with 
special reference to the future destiny of this country. 
He is reported to have said in the course of the lectures, 
that he bad consulted Sir Ruderick Murchison as to the 
truth of the statemect he (Dr. Cumming) nad made at bis 
last lecture at Marchester, namely, that tne iaterior of 
the earth was a burning cauldron Sir Roderick replied 
that “no one but an ignoramus would dare to deny it.” 
Ard when he (Dr. Cumming) quoted the words of St 
Peter in support of his sta'ement, Sir Roderick realied 
that not only wes Peter scientificaliy correc:, bat tnat 
Job gave him (Sir Roderick) the first idea of the gold 
mires in Avstralia, and that Job was the best geologis: 
he bnew. He believed 1867 wouid see some great con- 
vu 


Never Relirquish felf-Government.—It would be a 
miserable day for the people of tnie country if England 
were to be persuaded by drawing-room newspaper ar- 
ticles, by a rose-water political policy, into supposing 
that they would be more happy or comfortable if they 
surrendered the power of self-government for that form 
of government we now see on the Continent. Let things 
g° op @s they may, Evgiishmen will never be willing to 
surrender the privileges of self-government.—Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood at Oxford. 


The London Compositors.—For a long time there have 
never been so many compositors out of work. The Lona- 
don Society of Compositors have been paying their un- 
employed members for some weeks past between £100 
and £125 « week; a rate of expenditure hitherto un- 
known in the worst of former times. We hope to beable 
to report an improved state of affairs very s00n.—Critic 


Frpert of Cotton from Leaxcashire to America.— Th- 
Preston Guardian has the following : ‘Close ugon 1,000 
bales of cotton are being forwarded from Fieetwood fr 
shipment from Liverpool to America. It was imported 
from one of the Southern s*ates early in the present year 
for a Preston manufacturer, who has recently toid it azain 
for the purpose stated. Rumor says that a clear gain of 
£6 per bale has been netted by the transaction.” 





~NEW BOOKS. — 


OW READi: 
PATRIOVIC AND HEROIC RLOQUENCE. 


A BOOK FOR THE 
PATRIOT, STATEsMAN, AND STUDENT. 








This elegant and timely volume contsins a great variety of 


Prose and Poetical Extracts of a pa rio’ic character from the 


Speeches and Writings of Distinguished Persons. A large por- 
tion of the extracts are from no‘abie productions of the day, the 
following heing a few of the auth rs: LINCOLN, SAMLIN, 
CHASE, SEWARD, EVERETT, HOLT, PRENTICE, GROW, 
BRYANT, RAYMOND, HOLMES, WALLACE, JAY, MOTLEY, 
MAGOON, and Generals FREMONT, BULLE, DIX, and 
MITCHELL, 

Itis a svitable volume for the fami'y, the district library, or 
the school-room, and will be appreciated by all lovers of patri- 
otic virtue and heroic sentiment, 


One handsome 12mo volume, ir fancy cloth, price 75 cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
JAMES Gs GREGOFY, Publisher, 
No, 46 Walker st., New York. 


Mrs. Hankins’ Paper. 


An elegant large ILLUSTRATED Journal of Househo'd Litera- 
ture, Howe Amusements, and Practical Common Sense, uniting 
all the Elegances of Refinement and Beauty with the plain Utili- 
ties of Life The Cheapest FASHION PICTORIAL and most 
Perfect FAMILY PAPER in the world. Sample copies seat 
gratis. AGENTS Wanted. Address M.GAUNTT, No. 49 Waiker 
street. 


CONSTELLATION OF FASSIONABLE NOV- 
elties that will astonish everybody, both for utility ani 
artistic excellence, in the Winter No of Madame DEMORE3(°’S 
Quarterly Mirror of Fashions, now ready, and sold every where. 
liiustrated with a very large elegant Steel Colored Fasniop Plate, 
large Plate of Cloaks, and three full-sized Patterns Yeariy, 
$1; single covies, 25 cen’: wi hout the P-ates and Patterns, 10 
cents. Address MME. DEMOREST. No. 473 Broadway. 
New Yearly subscribers to The Independent and The Mirror of 
Fashions, $2. 
Largest and best Fashion Magazine in the world. In each No. 
the full-sized Patterns alone are worth 60 cents, 


| peu THE WINTER SCHSOLS AND WINTER 
EVENINGS, 











THE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPER! 


ORIGINAL SCH9OL MUSIC 
BY STEPHEN C. FOSTER AND OTHERS. 


ORIGINAL SCHOOL DIALOGUES, STORIES, READING 
LESSONS, LETTERS TO CHILDREN, POETRY, SPEECHES, 
ENIGMAS, BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, ETC., ETC., IN 


Clark’s School Visitor, 
VOL. VI. 


REV. ALEXANDER CLARK, EDITOR. 
A large and elegantly printed Quarto Monthly for Teachers and 
School Children every #here. 
THE SCHOOL VISITOR has more reading matter, finer illus- 
trations, ard better music than any Javenile periodical pubiished 
for the price. 


One copy, one year, 50 cents. 

Three copies, " $1 00 

Eight " " 200 (only 25 cents each.) 
Twelve " ® 3 060 (and one to club maker.) 


Specimens furnished free. Now is the time to form clubs 
Address DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 
No. 411 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
— Oe 


EDUCATION.  __ 








LORILLARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No 104 BROADWAY, 
CASH CAPITAL........... beseeceeesesees ss 500000 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOX 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 


(Be This Cc mpany continues ‘o take Fire Risks on Msgonan- 
Diss&, VESssL8 IN Post. and on Stores, DWELLINGS, 6tc., eic., as 
low as any responsib'e Company. 

CARLISLE POGWOOD, President. 

WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice President, 

GEORGE D. CRARY, Secretary. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFACTUBERS OF 


HELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned to inform their friends aad the pubiie 
that they have removed to their new and en:arged Manufactory 
and that with the aid of improved machinery and increa 
facilities, they are now. producing Instruments which they are 
confident will more than sustain the reputation already acqaired 

Their Métopeons and Hakmontums bave been awarded the 
First Premiam at every Fair where exhibited in competition 
with others, (Twenty-Srx of which bave been received during 
the past five years.) and they are highly commended by ais 











|, tinguished musicians in this conntry and in Euroge. 


- Descriptive Catalogues sent *o any address, and orders re 


spectfully solicited. MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. Mass. 


Raven, Bacon & Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF SCALE AND PATTERN. 
WARERUOMS, No. 18 GRAND 8T., near BROADWAY. 


HONCGLOGICAL CskRDs BY MES. WAR. 
DELL —A beautiful sysiem for acquiring -xtraordinary 
facility on the pieno fore. It eaables he puoil to read music a: 
sight in «shorter space of time sod with much fess lavor thas 
any other methed known. This system has met with astonishimg 
success wherever it bas been adopted. and is not only of use te 
the. student, but to the most finished performer ; as. by the prac 
tice of it for a few minutes every day he wil! gain more thaa dy 
slaving for hours at theins’rament. It is also of great aican'age 
to schools. as it can be taugbt in classes, and is varticulariy 
recommended to eachers as a de'ightful and easy me hod of 
teaching even very young children to read music rapidiy & 
sight 
Mrs Wardell informs her friends and the public that she has 
resumed ber Less: ns, and qi!!, as usual, continne to give 'oscruc 
tion at ber resiceoce, No. 46% Pacitic at , (2d door above Powers, 
or at the residence of her p:pi's Cards with fall instructions 
to be had at No 469 Pacific st., Brovslyn; Wm. Dressler, cor 
Twenty-secoud st aad Broadway, N. Y.; ¢. H. Chambers, Sibdle 
House; and Grube ané@ Adler's, No. 353 Fulton st. Price of 
Cards, $3. 


© 0 PIANO-FORTES, $150 


° —- 

By the introduction of Machinery in the manufacturiog of 
Piano Fortes, we are now abie to offer to the public a 7-dotave 
Rosewood PIaNv), containing all the Moderna (wprovements, for 
$150 cash, of as good worsmanship as has asualiy becoa sold fos 
$300 or $400 by the old methodof manufacturing. We invite ak 
deaiers, teacher? of music, and the public to call aad examine 
these new instruments at 

GROVESTEEN & HALE’S, 
Cor. Canal and Hudson streets, 
New York. 


PiANO-FORTES aT BARGAINS. 

ALLET, DAVIS & CO/8, AND OTHER BOs 

TON and New Vork Pianos. constituting the \argest ant 
hesi assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can always » 
sen at ware-reomse. Second-hand Pianos, from $2 to $17t 
MELODIONS, cheay. New Pianos to let, and rent «pplied o 
murchasc, Pisnostnuned. T. 8. BERRY, Marble Ruilding, 
972-689 No, 468 Broadway. corner Grand stress. 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 


REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
SEA-284 YS AND WAITERS! 


E-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP CHAIRS! 
COOKING UTENSILS! 
WOODEN AND TIN WARE®! 
All of the best make and at honest prices. 


ALEX. DELMAR, Ne. 766 Breadway. 


GEO. L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 


WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGE3, _ 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, eto. & 


Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnaces. 


Wo. 54 EAST 13th STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSI‘Y PLACE, 
Nzw York. 


Porter Fitch, 


STATIONER & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
No, 8 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given te orders. 


Empire Spring. 


The water of tre Empire Spring is bottled with the utmost care, 



































ATIONAL TEACHER®’ INSTITUTE, No. 335 
BROADWAY, New York.—Wants Correspondents in 
each Town in all the States, requiring about an hour dai'y. 
Probable income, $150 to $350 a year, and upwards, according 
to the locality and attention given. Those who can atteod to,the 
business (which is easy and pleasant) may inclese their refer- 
ences, with stamps. For particalars, address 
SECRETARY OF INSTITUTE, New York. 


ROOKLYN fUVENILE HIGH SCH®OL, 
No. 189 Washington street, near Conco d—Tthe Winter 

term will commence on Monday, Nov. 18, 1861. This School 
was organied in May, 1854, and has been in successful operation 
since that “period. ‘ It is especiallf designed for Boys under 
twelve years of age, and is preparatory to the Collegiate and 
Polytechnic Insitute. Circulars containing references, terms, 
etc., may be obrained at the store of G. P. Milne, No. 217 Fulton 
street. also of Dr. J. H. Raymond, President of the Polytechnic 
Institute, and at the School. 


INCHESTER INSTITUT?, WINCHESTER 

Center, Ct —The Winter Term of this well-known Semin- 

ary, under the charge of Rev. IRA PETTLIBONE and Sons, wil 

commence on the 6th of November next. Circalars sent on ap- 
phlcation. 


A YOUNG LADY MUCH EXPERIENCED IN 
Tcachipg Wishes a position as Daily Governess to instruct 
in English, French, and Masic. Best of references given. 
Address TEACBER, No, 97 St. Mark’s place. 
Lessons given upon the Piano from $8 to $10 per quarter. 


Por eane COLLEGE, NEWSURGH, N. Y-s 

for Civil and Military Education, under the direction of 
Rey. C. 8. F enry, D D., Professor George W. Greene, M A, and 
Rev. E. H dressy, D.D. The Second Quarterly Term will begin 
Dec. 9, 1861. 


INGING-CLAS&S FOR CHILDRE ¢ AT Ne. 126 

WIiLow Stszx17, Brooklyn, Saturday morning at 10 o'clqck. 

Terms, $3 per quarter. Piano lessons given from $7 to $10 per 

quarter. — - 

ENCH AND EYGLISH B®AKDING AND 

DAY SCHOOL.—Mas, MACAULAY will reopen her School 

MONDAY, September I6tb, at No. 43 East Twenty-first street, 
between Broadway and Fourth avenue. 




















iber; one hundred and eighty guns, from nine to sixty- 
eight pounders, including seven Lancaster guns; and 
eighty-six eight to ten inch guns used ; and of the entire 
number only forty-one remained serviceable at the end 
of the siege. 


Export of Paper-Hangings to France.—We are glad 
to hear that a brisk export of paper-hangings has com- 
menced to France, and it is /ikely that some of our quali- 
ties of writing and printing papers will shortly foilow. 
There are some things Frencn paper-makers can do better 
tban English, and some that Eaglish can do better than 
Fiench.— Critic. 

The Hamburg Journals announce the death in that 
city of a retired professor of the naval school of the name 
of Hilfiing, at the age of 86. In 1792 he was present at 
the masked ball in the opera-house in Stockholm, at 
which Gustavus IIL was assassinated; and in the fol- 
lowing year he arrived in Paris the day after the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. 


The Courrier de Lyons states that M. Bernard, the head 
of a weaving establishment, had found among some old 
family papers an “ Address to the People,” in the hand- 
wibiog of Charlotte Corday, and dated the day before her 
arrest. Ic is one ot the five or six of her autographs 
which exist. 


The Madrid Journals state that the Queen of Spain 
had caused the Princess Donna Concepcion, whose illness 
has,been announced, to be treated according to the home- 
opathic system. No fewer than eighty-eight christian 
mbames were conferred on the son of the Infante Don Se- 
bastian in his recent baptism. 


There are Fifty-four Ships of War now under con- 
struction at the Royal Doc& and other private yards of 
Ecgland, many of which are in a very forward state for 
laurcbing These vessels wiil carry an aggregate of 
1,254 guns, are of 10,930 horses’ power, and 95,255 tans. 


The Quantity of Gas annually manufactured in London 
is 8.000. 000,000 cubic feet, one-fourth of which is wasted 
by leakage. There are constant complaints that the es- 
cape of gas from the joints of pipes decays the water- 
pipes, and seriously taints the drinking water. 


A Belf-® Measure —In a letter to Captain 
Meegher, M P., Smith O’Brien says: “I am willing to go 
to America, at my own expense, to act as internuncio 


a eee case my services be 
An 0id Man in Yarmouth had his broken in two 
places by being tripped and thrown wn by a lady’s 
The Last of the celebrated coaches bas been 
superseded by the opening of the Worcester and Hereford 
oD ceaty, ape cttoche Samet 








Cornwall Collegiate School 

OFFERS UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES IN SITUA 

tion, ease of access, and freedom from injurious influences. 
A limited number of pupils will be received into the family of 
the Prinefpal, and carefully in.tructed ia English, Classical, or 
Mathematical studies. The greatest care is taken to exclude 
those of improper moral character. MILITARY DBILL 
AND DISCIPLINE, strict but kind. will be a feature 
of the school, For circulars or other information address 

ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 

Cornwall, Orange county, N. Ye 





EST SUSTAINED ON THE 
Boarding Seminary in the 
@110@ | state. Brick buildings, for Ladies | SARATOGA 

and Gen lem:n. Abie teacters in 

PER all Departments. Winter Term, and 

Dec. 5th. Address 
YEAR. REV. JOSBe E. KING, WHITEHALL 
Fert Edward In: titute, 
New York. R. R. 





TAMFORD BOARDI* G-SCHOOL —THE 

Thirty-fifth Term of the Stamford English and Classical 

will commence +n the first Monday of 

November. rs containing particulars and references 

may be obtained the office of The N Y. Evangelist, .No. 5 
Beekman st.,) or by ae & the Principal, 


Sis Sere, eet 2 
INSURANCE. 








SECURITY 


Capital............. eeeeeteeeeeeee® oe 
Sergius, August is te 2222227072 85388 2e 


Wet Aswets......cice eee cc ececee cece econ + +1 COD, 269 BO 








and packed in strong boxes suitable for exportation, by the sub 


ecriber, mr Pp 
% 


The Corks of all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: 


e g 
“ar? 
Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER, directed te me, at 
Saratoga, N. ¥«s or to my 
foutnern Depot, No. 13 John St., New York, 


will receive prompt attention. 
D. A- KNOWLTON. 


Furniture!! Furniture!!! 
$150,000 


WORTH OF FURNITURE 
SELLING OFF 
SELLING OFF 
ATA 
WONDERFOL SACRIFICE, 
WONDERFUL SAURIFICE, 
In order to sell off at once, WE will SACRIFICE one of the 
most FASHIONABLE, BEST MADE, NEWEST, and LARGEST 
ASSORTMENTS 


ROSEWOOD, 
MAH 





IN THIS CITY OF 


WALNUT, 

PARLOR anp CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plush, and in Enameled Caamber 
Furniture, in sets, 

ALL OF WHICH Was 

MANUFACTURED DURING THE SUMMER, 
at a greatly 
REDUCED COST. 

We especially invite your attention to our stock of Furniture 
in our three stores, for we are determined to seli it at twenty per 
cent, less than the usual prices, 

FOR CASH. 


2 
—s 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
By DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


No. 87 Bowery, 
No l4l Bowery, 
and No. 163 Chatham street. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


For a cheap Pictorial Family PAPER. Also for a Curious new 
BOOK about Laaies who live in the City. Particulars gratis. 
Address M. Gaantt, No, 49 Walker ‘Street, New 1 York. 












A CAu&D FROM T. Js CROWEN, 699 BROAD~ 
way, correr of Fourth street 


For Carte de Visi'es, cai! at :— 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway, 
For Photographic Albuws. call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway, 
For Ambrotypes, call at 


T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For At-Home and Visiting Cards, cal! at 
J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For Engraving and Printing Cards, cal: at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Brosdway. 
For a fine assortment of Paper and Eavelops, cail at 
: T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For Stamping Paper with Initiale, Crests. e%., cali at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For splendid Gift-Books, cal at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadwag. 
For Bib’es and Common Prayers. cali at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For New Publications, ca'l at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadwag. 
For Magazines and Paper covered Books, call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For School Books, call at 
T. J. CRYWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For interesting Juvenile and Toy Books. cali at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Breadway. 
For Amusisg Games, call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S 699 Bread way. 
For almost everything in the line of Books, Stationery, aad 
Fancy Articles, send to 
T. J. CROWEN, 699 Broadway, 
Corner of Fourth street, New York, 


Homeopathic Medicines. 


HUMPHREYS’ HOMROPATHIC SPESI¥ICS have proved, 
from the mos: extensive experience, an entire success. 

They are now RECOMMENDED by the most EMINENT 
BOMEOPATHIC. PHYSICIANS, They are osed by the most 
INTELLIGENT ano KEFINED of every community. all have 
found them PRUMPT, EFFICIENT, and Reliabie, every way 
worthy of p) biic confidence and pstronage. 

Bot as vo gepuine coin is without i's ceunterfelt, so, under the 
ebade of BUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS, a number of toads*oor* ear~ 
aives.” or “ remedies,” have come up, whese priacipat use is te 
bear involuntary testimony tothe sorshof the original. dusk 
trash ie but the ‘roth that success a'wavs throws to the surface, 
The publhe wiii know how to take the true coin and leave the 
base coun erfeit wih its makers. 

List and price o! 

HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS. 

No. Price of sie gle Boxes Cents. 
1—Cure: Fever, Congestion, ana Inflammation, Heat, Pain, 
OSORINGIR in «0 s.0 00540-00000 9000s opascnenese+ caennged 
2%—Worm Fever, Worm Cotic. Voracious Appetite, ........ 
3—Cures Colic, Teethiag, Crying and Wakefulness. Siow 
Grow'h, ang Feebjenesa of Infants .............0.5ee08 
4—Cores Diarrhea of Clildren or Adults, Choiera Infant- 
um, and Summer Complamts.... ... 2... cece ceeese eves 

§6—Cures Dysentery or Bloody Flux, Colics, Gripings, Bil- 

feve Colic, Fall Deer tery .... 2.0 cccccese- evened cosees 

6—Cures Cho'era Cholera Morbus, Nausea, and Vomiting, 
Asthmatic Breathwwg...... ..--..-.eeees 
7—Cures Coughs C Id», Hoarseness, Bronchitis, I afi 
evga, and Sore Throat...... 2... ceeeee cece reeree 
8—Cures “oothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains Neuraigts 
and Tie DowGGOs..<s oo:-.. v020- c0eneds oncy tends eenene 
9—Cures Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo, Rush of 
Bivod to the Head,...... ccc cccccsccccccss-seccceene 
10—Cures Dyspepsia, Weak Acid, or Deranged Stomach, 





u- 


Cons‘ ipation, Liver Comp isint ..........0-++ eeeemes 
l1l—Crres Suppressed Pertode, or Scanty, or Delaying 
Grew GRORMOM~ é ond. oi docs ciccccincesses cove gocvesah 
i2—Cures Levchorrhwa or Female Weakness, Bear ng 
Bown, too Profuse Periods,.........- ssecseceeseees 


13—Cu es Croup, Hoaree, Croupy Cough, Difficult or Op- 
presred Breathiog......... 
14—Cores Salt kheum, Crusty Eruptions, Erysipeias, Scald 
Head, Berber’s Itch.... 
15—Cures Rheumatism Pain, l.ameness, or Soreness in the 
Che-t, Back, Sive.or Limbs............seeee Soeccce 
16— Cures Fever and sgue, (ntermittent Fever, Dumb Ague, 
Old Inveterate agves... ......... y 
17—Cures Piles, Internai or External, Blind or Bleeding, 
Recent or Obotinate.........sceseicccccccccesccs oe 
16— Cures Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes or Eyelids, 
Failipg or Veak Sight..... .......... eccdetectveottas 
19—Cures Catarrh, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing, Cold 
i, Se Ns Sn ans eee te eesee ees 
20—Cures Whoopirg Cough, shortening and paliiating it, 
i ST er eee 
2i—Cures Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult, Labored Breathing, 
Cough and Expec.oration 
22—Currs Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head, Impaired 
re er eee ee 
23—Cures Scrotu/a, Enlarged Glands and Tonsiis, Swellings, 
and Old U!cers 
24—Cures Genera! Debility, Physical or Nervous Weakness.. 6@ 
25—Cures Dropsy, Fiuid Accumulations, Tamid Sweilings, 
ee SE COD: 5 65 ahd 9 5:00005006.000500004008 
26—Cores Sea-Sickness Prostration, Vertigo............... 
27—Cures Urinary Diseases, Gravel, Rens: Calculi, Difficult 
er EEE WN 5 055 0:9.60450006-4054 400s ekaben 
28—Cures Seminai Emissions, Iovoluntary Di:charges, and 
Oonseqven’ Presiration and Debility........... dececd 1 0 
29—Sore Mouth or Canker of aduits or chiloren............ 
%—Cures Urinary Iocontinence, Wetting the Bed too fre- 
quent. Scaiding or Painful Urination................. 
31—Cures Painful Periods, Pressure, Cramp or Spasms, 
Pru iovs Itching or Irritation... ..........-ceceesseees 
32—Cu'es Suffering at Change of Life, Irregularities, Flush- 


eeeceerseeseseeee 


Dy I wb inve de tederiiiytccccddcddstitbinand 1 0 
33—Eyilepsy and Spasms, Chorea and St. Vitus’s Dance....1 00 
PRICES. 

Caces of Thirty-five vials, in moroceo case and Boek...... $8 08 
Case of Twenty-eight viais, in morocco case and Boot...... 7 00 
Case of Twenty large vials, in morocco case and Book..... 5 0 
Case ot Twenty large vials, plain case and Book..... oo cece 40 
Case of Fifteen boxes (Nos. 1 to 15) and Book............... 20 
Case of any Six boxes Nos. 1 to 1!) end Book ..........+.. 1 0 


Sing'e boxes, with directions, 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1. 

Agents and the trade supplied on our usual liberal terms, 
These medicines, by the single box or case, sent by mall or ex- 
press, free of charge, on the receipt of the price 
ee aaa Dr. F. HUMPHREYS, No. 562 BROADWAY, New 

ork. 

N B—Dr. Humphreys has returned to his old stand, No. 569 
BROADWAY, four doors below Prince street, which has beca 
fitted up, enlarged, and renovated, and where he will be happy 
to see his old friends, patients, customers, and agents. 

His rooms for consultation are oven during the day, and pa- 
tien s consult him at al] hours at No. 562 BROADWAY. 

(Ce OL Aeants anv tae Traps Sureiiep on tHe Usvat Lis 
BRAL Tarxs. 


STEEL 





For Churches, Schools, Farme, 
Factories, etc. 

These Bells are made from am 
alloy of steel, by & oew 
that enables the proprietors to 
them at one haif-the price ofothem, 
and at the same time w furaish @ 
very superior Bell, They we not 
liable to break, and are warran 
For particulars relative to fime, 
Sage nea, Prices, and Wer- 
ranty, send for Circular to the 
Manufacturers, 


BROWN & WHITE, 


BELLS 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ladies’ Fancy Furs. 


Composition 








Gentlemen's — Fine Furs. 
M. K. MOODEY, 


NO. 113 BROADWAY, 
Second door above | Trinity Church. 


UNFERMENTED BREAD. 


WARRANTED FREE FROM ALL HURTFUL SUBSTANCES, 





The undersigned are prepared to furnish to the citizens of New 
York, Brookiyn, and vicinity, this very superior bread, ia quan- 
tities as desired. This bread, which has bec»me 60 a 
popular both in England and this country, is highly recommena~- 
ed by eminent physicians and chemists for its Log agrene 
purity, avd whoresomeness. No impure substance is mia 
with it, being composed purely of superfine flour, wa'er, and alit- 
tle common salt. N a touches the dough or ingredicats, 4M 
baked and ready for delivery. 

7 -! ad JAMES A. REQUA, 


lusive facturor for the district in New York below 
Fourteenth street. Manufactory, Lafayette place, corner of 


Fourth stree 

7 DUNCOMBE & CO., 
exclusive manufacturer for the district in New York betweem 
Fourteenth = a Se Manafactory, No, 11h 

Fourteenth street, corner of 1 avenue. 

er y KEQUA & PLUM, 
exclusive manufacturers for Brcoklyn and Kings county. Mam- 
ufactory, Nos § and il Hoyt street, Brook'yn. 


~ Cheap Cash Groceries, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
THE CHEAPEST STORE IN NEW YORK. 
20 PER CENT. SAVED. 

The undersigned passed several years in Europe and East 
Indie; visited all the principal loca'ities of the growth, and a0.ed 
carefelly the methods of c-ring the leading varieties of THA, 
COFFEE, apd FRUITS, and bas, from ' experience, « 
knowledge of those which are the mos uable to the Americam 
consumer. He imports all these articles for casu, aad takes 
special care in selecting for the best family retail trade. 

He imported end purchased, prior to the large additional 
duty, and betore the rise in prices, & ne 

TEAS, COFfEE, SUGARS, 
FRUITS, FLOUR, GROCERIES, axp PROVISIONS. 

He is really selling the best class of goods at Auction Prices, 
Delivery free to families in the city, a+ the 

CANTON TEA WARE@OUSE, 
Northwest cor. of Greenwich and Murray streets, New York, 
THOMAS R. AGNEW. 











BseT TFTROY BELL-FOUNDERY 
(Established in 1826.] 

The Subscribers manufacture and have oot 
stantl, for sale at their old-established Foand 
ery, ‘beir superior Bells for Churches, Aes 
denis, Steam-Boats, Locomotives 











improve 
Dimes 
informacion 

send for a circular. Addres 

A. MENEELJ"S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. 

Li SILKS, RIBBO%S, GLOVE 

AVE OMAN & GOS BENZINE removes Paint 

Grease Spots instantly, and eleans Siiks, Gloves, Ribbons, etc., 
etc., without injury to either coler or fabric. Only 25 cents per 


by Dro generally. 
Dottle. Sold oy MAN &-CO., Chetaists and Draggists, N. ¥. 
HOICE 








FURS. No. 49 wa 

Opening af retail of an entirely new stock of Savie, Min 
and other chvice FURS, in the most desirable styies, —— 

usual prices. Pp > 
Oz ANDS, FACE, LIPS, ETC.—CER- 
Titty . HEGEMAN & CO.’S CAMPHOR 
ICE WITH GLY E wilt keep the hands soft in the coldest 
weather. Sold ~ Price 25 cents; sent by 


millon teint of Scots cs sets and Drosglta we, 


ASS FOR 
QTAINED = CHURCHES 
Ne. 216 Srxra 
would 








flesh ogth. wade jt ounce tas ee ae 
eee 





FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
Bo. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOW 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company sre now mang 
facturing, and have on exhibition at their different salesrooma, 
machines making the Shuttle or Lock Stitch, of the same pat- 
terns and at the same prices as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the advantage of 

the stitches of the two leading machines, and exer- 





purchaser. 
150,000 | Frssraecuistass 
ware, 
Grape mo inthe Pd oy in the tone 
Send for a catalogue fully describiag 


Vino) matans aes sete 
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Ghe Pro-Slabery Rebellion. 


COMPLETE SUCCESS OF THE FLEET: 





Fall Particulars ef the Victery. 


PORT ROYAL FORTS CAPTURED. 


BEBEL toss 200. 


Union Loss Only Eight. 


BEAUFORT DESERTED. 


Special Dispateh to The N. Y. Tribune. 

Fortress Monnoz, Tuesday, Nov. 12, 1861. 
Via Barrimons, Nov. 13. 

The steamer Bienville, Capt. Steedman, has ar- 
rived from the fleet, with the particulars of another 
splendid echievement and most important victory 
over the rebels. After encountering one of the most 
terrific gales within the recollection of the oldest nav- 
igators, the Expedition, with the exception of the 
Union ‘and the Osceola, which went ashore on the 
coast of North Carolina, and the Governor, which 
went down after all had been taken off, and the ferry- 
boats, arrived off Port Royal on Sunday. 

The next day a reconnoissance was made to ascer- 
taim the strength and position of the rebel works. 
They were found to be extensive fortifications. Fort 
Walker on Hilton Head, and Fort Beauregard on Bay 
Point, situated on opposite sides of the harbor, at a 
distance of about two and a haif miles in the direc- 
tion of northwest and southeast. 

Fort Walker had 23, and Fort Beauregard 18 guns, 
all of the finest description, ranging from 10 inch rifled 
to 42-pounders. 

The ferts were earthworks constructed with great 
engineering skill and expense, and had all the modern 
appliances of regular works. They were protected on 
all sides, and supposed to be wholly impregnable. 

The rebel force was about 3,000, and they were in 
compiste readiness. The next day was too windy for 
operations, but on Thursday, the 7th, at 9% a.m., the 
entire fleet formed in two grand lines for the fight. 

The Wabash led, the Bienville flanking the move- 
ment, which was in a circle, first delivering the broad- 
sides into Fort Beauregard on the northwest, and, 

as the fleet came round, raking Fort Walker on the 
southwest. 

®Both forts responded vigorously. The Pawnee and 
Mohigan having for the time being got aground, were 
considerably damaged. The bombardment and the 
resistance of the forts was kept up between four and 
five hours, when the rebel flag on Fort Walker came 
down. 

Immediately a detachment of sailors and marines 
prepared to land. On entering the fort, it was found 
entirely deserted. The flight had been sudden and 
precipitate. Every description of property was left 
behind, including important papers, records, letters, 

and books, disclosing much highly valuable informa- 
tien. It was evident that women and even children 
had just left, as the clothing of both was found. 

Valuable swords and considerable money were 
found. Between thirty and forty dead bodies were 
found, and the loss of the rebels is supposed to have 
been about 200; on our side but 8. Gen. Drayton 
commanded at Fort Walker, and Col. Elliot at Fort 
Beauregard. 

The Stars and Stripes were hoisted, and the fort 
garrisoned. The next morning Fort Beauregard was 
taken possession of. The forces of Gen. Sherman 
having landed, both forts were turned over to the 
navy, to whom the capture of the coast properly be- 
longs. The late Commodore Tatnall commanded one 
gun-boat, but took good care to keep out of rifled 
range, and to make good his flight. 

The rebels retired across Skull Creek to a village 
about twenty-five miles in the interior, where it is 
supposed they intend to make a stand. The day after 
the victory, three gun-boats, under Capt. Ammon, 
_ visited Beaufort. The village was entirely deserted, 
but s single white man being found in it, and he was 
drunk. 

The negroes had already begun to pillage and de- 
stroy. Capt. Ammon took from the post-office its 
contents. The white population generally fled to 
Charleston by sma!] steamers by the inside route. 
The negroes came into Gen. Sherman’s camp in large 
numbers, giving information, and it is supposed that 
by thie time he has several hundred, perhaps thou- 
sands of laborers. 

The fall of the forts created the wildest excitement 
andconsternation throughout the surrounding country. 
In Savannah there was a panic, and it is believed 
that its capture would be an easy matter. It is un- 
derstood that Gen. Sherman will improve the defenses 
of his position before making any forward movement. 

In the forts was a large supply of ammunition and 
stores of the very best description. The works were 
of a very complete character, and it was not dreamed 
that they could be taken. In the harbor, large enough 
for the navies of the world, from 25 to 27 feet of 
water is fourd. 

Commodore Dupont will immediately survey it, 
place buoys, and erect lights, and the position will be 

made a permanent base of operations. 


Further Particulars. 


Capt. Steedman comes as bearer of dispatches, 
and Capt. Wyman of the Pawnee comes on sick leave. 
They epeak in warm terms of the extraordinary gal- 
lantry of the entire fleet. Every one entered the 
fight sharing the determination of Filag-Officer 
Dupont, that the forts should be silenced, though it 
cost the entire fleet. 

The Fleet stood within between 800 and 1,000 feet 
of the forts, used five-second fuses, and poured shells 
into the forts at the rate of two thousand an hour. 
Not a single shell sent by the rebels burst in a ship. 

The Wabash was struck several times, as was most 
of the fleet, but every ship was in a fighting condition 
when the rebels took to their heels. The Surgeon of 
Fort Walker was killed. At Charleston the next day 
thirteen minute guns were fired, indicative of the 
burial of a Brigadier-General. 

There were light batteries on each side of the har- 
bor below the forts, to prevent the landing of troops, 
which were also taken, and Capt. Steedman has two 
of the guns, besides several flags, as trophies for 
Washington. So great was the confidence of the 
rebels in their fortifications, that in their flight they 
left cart-loads of private stores, liquors, fine bedding, 
and other articles, indicative of an intended long 
atay, all of which fell into our hands. 

A sword worth five hundred dollars, about one 
thousand stand of arms, and a large quantity of ac- 
coutrements, were left behind. 

The construction of the forts was commenced in 
April last, and they were built at great expense. 

There were but a few prisoners taken, so rapid was 
the fight. One of them states that the rebels sup- 
posed that the forts would sink the ships certainly 
when they attempted to pass up, but when the fleet 
had performed the circuit three times, and was about 
to go round a fourth, not a ship showed signs of sink- 
ing. A panic arose. 

The flag was strack, and every man took to his 
heels. The ga’< which the fleet encountered was one 
of the fiercest ever experienced by the oldest navi- 
gators, who consider it little less than a miracle that 
one-half of the ships were not lost. 

The Winfield Scott was for some time supposed to 
be in a sinking condition, and at great risk the Bien- 
ville took off a part of her troops. 

Not one of the boats relied on to light the ships has 
arrived, having put back or been lost. The Governor 
went down within a few minutes after her men were 
taken off. aan a were lost. 

All reports Sherman had advanced, seized 
the railroad, cr made a demonstration against Charlee- 
ton, are erroneous. Heonly occupies the forts. The 
Bienville will reach New York with tbe re 


tives of the press, who have leagued to give no news 
here. 


Great Union Victory at Pikeville, Ky, 
400 Regis Starn—1,000 Prisoners Taxzn, 
The Battle Lasted Two Days. 

Crncrnnatt, Tuesday, Nov. 12, 1861, 
Gen. Nelson met the rebels under Gen. Williams at Pikeville 

Pike co., Ky., on Friday last, and gained a glorious victory. 
Col, Luke Moore attacked the rebels in the rear with 3,800 
men, while Col. Harris of the 24 Ohio Regiment, with 600 men, 
attacked them in the front, Col. Harris falling back, and Col. 
Moore pressing forward, until the enemy were brought into the 
midst of Gen. Nelson’s brigade, when our forces pressed them on 
all sides, killing 400 of them, and taking 1,000 prisoners, The 
balance scattered in all directions. The Federal loss is small. 
The battle lasied Friday and Saturday, and the victory was 


complete. 
Se riba Generate Wittionns end Howes are among the pris- 
The rebels lost 400 killed and 1,000 prisoners. : 


’ 


of infantry, tao batteries, and three companies 
of cavalry, upder command of Gen, Heintzleman, made & secon. 


noiseance to-day as far as Occoquan Creek, about twenty-five 
miles from Washington, or eighteen miles from Alexandria, 
They started at 4 o’clock this morning, and returned at a late 
hour this evening. The entire force went to Pohick Church, and 
there divided, a portion taking the telegraph road to Burke's 
Station, on the @range and Alexandria Railroad, the other the 
Occoquan Creek, about three miles from the Potomac River. The 
*atter crossed Pohick and Accotink Creeks without meeting with 
opposition. 
Capt. Todd’s company of Lincoln cavalry, which was with the 
party that went in the direction of Burke’s Station, were sent 
out to make a reconnoissance in advance of the infantry. When 
ceveral miles from the other part of the division, they were sud- 
denly surrounded by a large number of rebels, who had been 
concealed in the woods. Their only hope of escape, therefore, 
was by cutting their way through. A skirmish accordingly en- 
sued, and the cavalry effected their purpose, but with a loss of 
three men killed, one wounded, and three taken prisoners, in- 
cluding, it is supposed, Capt. Todd, who had ventured at least a 
fourth of a mile in advance of his command, 
The object of the reconnoissance having been accomplished, 
Gen, Heintzleman ordered the troops to fall back to their en- 
campment. 
Last night four hundred rebel cavalry remained at Pohick 
church, but left before the arrival of Gen. Heintzleman’s forces 
to-day. 
Great Battle at Belmont, Mo. 

GEN. GRANT’S OFFICIAL REPORT. 


Conflicting stories of a Union victory and a Union defeat at 
Belmont have been current within the past few days, General 
Grant, in his official report of the Belmont battle, says that he 
had but 2,800 men. The object of the expedition was to prevent 
the enemy from sending re-enforcements to Gen. Price, and also 
from cutting off two columns thet he had sent out from Cairo and 
Cape Girardeau in pursuit of Jeff. Thompson. 

Knowing that Columbus was strongly garrisoned, I asked Gen. 
Smith, commanding Paducah, to make a demonstration in that 
direction. He didso by ordering a small f=rce to Mayfield, and 
another in the direction of Columbus, but did not approach, 
however, nearer than 15 miler. 

I also sent a small force on the Kentucky side, with orders not 
to approach nearer than 12 miles above Columbus, 

At daylight we reached a point just out of the range of the 
rebel guns, and debarked. The troops were marched one mile 
toward Belmont and then drawn up in a line of battle, one bat- 
talion being left as a reserve near the transport. It was but a 
few minutes before we met the enemy, and a general engage- 
ment ensued. 

They were driven foot by foot back of their eneampment on 
the river bank, a distance of two miles. Here they had strength- 
ened their position by felling the timber fer several hundred 
yards. Our men charged through this, drawing the enemy over 
the bank into their transports, leaving in our possession every- 
thing not portable. 

Belmont being in range of the guns on the shore opposite, it 
could not be held asingle hour by our troops, we having no 
wagons, and could not move any of the captured property ; con- 
sequently I gave orders for its destruction. 

Before getting fairly under way on our return, the enemy 
made their appearance again, and attempted to surround us, buat 
our troops were not in the least discouraged, charged on the en- 
emy, an@again defeated them. 

Our loss is about 85 killed. and 150 wounded, many of them 
slightly. About an equal number are missing—nearly all the 
latter from the Jowa Regiment, which behaved so gallantly and 
suffered more severely than the others. 

The remainder of the report details individual gallantry. 


The Battle at Guyandotte, Va. 
BURNING OF THE TOWN. 


The recent batile at Guyandotte, Western Virginia, in which 
several of the Union troops were killed, and which resulted in 
the destruction of the town by Col. Zeigler, proves to have been 
an achievement designed and carried out in the basest treachery. 
It seems that a force of rebel cavalry, variously estimated at 500 
to 1,000, had concentrated in the country back of the town. 
These proposed, with the assistance of the rebel inhabitants of 
Guyandotte, to annihilate the Union forces in the town, which 
consisted of 250 Virginians belunging toa Virginia regiment, and 
a few of Col. Zeigler's 5th Virginia Volunteers. It was arranged 
between the rebel cavalry and the rebel citizens to massacre our 
troops in cold blood. Accordingly the rebel citizens were very 
kind to our troops last Sunday evening, and invited them to their 
houses on various pretexts, and all who were off duty accepted 
the invitation. While they were being entertained, at about 
half-past eight o’clock at night, the rebel cavalry dashed into the 
town. Signals were displayed from every house where the Union 
troops were, and into these the rebels rushed, murdering the un- 
armed soldiers in cold blood. The rebel citizens—men, womer, 
and children—rushed to arms, and aided the cavalry in the 
slaughter. The Union troops in camp prepared as soon as pos- 
sible for defense, but were overpowered and had to break. Very 
few men were killed in the engagement with the cavalry, nearly 
all being murdered in the houses, Asa retribution for this in- 
famous act, Col. Zeigler, upon his arrival, set fire to the town, 
and reduced nearly the whole of it to ashes. 


Important from East Tennessee. 


THE UNION MEN BURNING RAILROAD BRIDGES AND CUTTING TELE- 
GRAPH WIRES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Tuesday, Nov. 12th. 
The Inquirer's special dispatch from Fortress Monrve says : 
“‘Thé Union men of East Tennessee have burned numbers of 
railroad bridges and telegraph wires to prevent the transporta- 
tion of troops. One bridge of 200 feet span was destroyed on 
Saturday morning last en the East Tennessee Railroad. 

Wasuineron, Tuesday, Nov. 12th. 

In The Charleston Mercury accounts are given from East Ten- 
nessee showing indications that the Union men there are moving. 
They are accused of cutting down the telegraph wires and burn- 
ing bridges to thwart the movements of the rebels. 


Reception of Gen. Fremont at &t. Louis. 


Gen. Fremont and staff arrived at St. Louis on Friday, 
end were enthusiastically received. In response to com- 
plimentary resolutions, he said : 

GENTLEMEN: I wish io say to you that your kind and affec- 
tionate—I may even say affectionate—reception of me moves my 
heart It cheers me and strengthens my confidence—my confi- 
dence already somewhat wavering—in our republican institu- 
tions. I felt all day as we passed through the country—I feel 
emphatically to-night—that the faithfal servant of the people, 
honestly !aboring in the public cause, will not be allowed to suf- 
fer undeserved, and I feel stronger. 

Since I left you a few weeks ago, many accusations have been 
rained on my defenseless head—defenseless, because my face 
was turned to the public enemy. What I see and hear to- 
night, the address you have just read to me, and the approving 
muititude below, show me that I was not wrong in leaving my 
defense with you. In regard to the baser charges made against 
me, I will say nothing now. Yondo not require it, and to speak 
of them would jar upon the generous feelings with which you 
come here to-night. 

Others have ‘teen already answered by my brave soldiers at 
Springfield ; and others, of gross incompetency and a weak and 
aimless administration ; to all of these I will adopt your address 
and the shouts of the multitude assembled below, as my answer. 
And for all this, gentlemen, to you and to them,I renew my 
thanks with all my heart, which to-night is roused to full sensi- 
bility by the hearty and unqualified exp:ession of your confi- 
dence and approbation, so valuable and grateful to me in my 
actual condition. 

I sha}l soon have occasion, for I shall make occasion, to an- 
swer all these charges more definitly. Until then, I will rely 
upon this evening for my defense. 


From Missouri. 


A Springfield correspondent of The St. Louis Republi- 
can says: 

“Gen. Hunter has completed the programme of the war in 
Missouri, and designs to make certain movements that the rebels 
least expect, and for which they are in no wise prepared. 

“There is much Jess prospect of a battle now than there was 
last week. If Fremont had remained, there would certainly have 
been an engagement if the rebels had madea stand, bat Gen. 
Hunter has changed the programme of the campaign. <A week 
or two may elapse before a battle occurs.” 


Eecretary Seward on the War. 


At a grand torch-light procession, in honor of General 
McClellan, at Wasbington, planned by General Blenker’s 
Division, the procession, afier passing the President’s 
house, halted at that of General McClellan, where a 
serenade took place, in the course of which Secretary 
Cameron and Seward made speeches, Gen. McC. declia- 
ing te speak. Mr. S. did not indicate anything like a 
covert peace policy. He said : 


Feiiow-Crtizens and Soitpirrs: I see before me the one part 
of our army gathered for the defense of the Union—an army as 
large as apy monarch on the face of the earth has ever, in the 
tide of time, brought into the field—as brave as any—and yet 
itisan army that contains nota single conscript. Every sol- 
dier is a volunteer ; and nearly every volunteer is a citizen. It 
may be well so, for you have come here to defend an experi- 
ment—the first in the history of the world, which has existed 
for eighty years and has never demanded of any citizen or sab- 
ject the sacrifice of his liberty or his life against his consent. 
I knew, when this struggle began, that we should find soldiers 
and seamen ; that we should find all we wanted except in one 
particular, and your gathering to-night shows me that that 
want is now suppiied. 

What is that want? It is a general,—and you have him here 
to-night. And, fellow-citizens, whoever is the sovereign of this 
continent of America, ought to be, and must be, the sovereign of 
the world. Who is sovereign in America? Is it the Queen of 
Liberty, as she walks abroad over the vast continent, wrapt in 
her flaming robe ; or is it Cotton? Whoever is here who is in 
favor of Cotton, let him shout to the top of his voice What! 
not a voice for King Cotton? What then say you for the Queen 
of Liberty? (Loud cheers.) 


Amid loud calls, Gen. Blenker addressed the assem- 
blage. He said: © 


Crttzzns AND SotpreRrs: I will say but a few words, and those 
few words are these. I swear to you that, if we are before the 
enemy, I will fight, with the thousands of volunteers I see before 
me, and better than I speak your noble language. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
HOW TO HELP THEM. 


Your last paper tells us, and we read in other 
places till our hearts ache, of the sufferings of our 
home missionaries. They bear up with a brave 
spirit, and it is touching to hear some of them, in the 
midst of their privations, express their thankfulness 
that they are not called to endure like those who are 
on the borders, amid all the horrors of war. But 
even let all the appeals be made that can be, it is 
scarcely possible that the contributions to the Home 
Missionary Society will be made up, so as to pay all 
that is due to them, unless, indeed, our people “ bring 
all the tithes into the store-house.” 

I know of but one way. Let every missionary who 
is in want, write to the place from which he came, 
or tu some friends, stating his wants, deterred by no 
false shame, and asking help in the name of the 
Master, And let any one who can give write to the 
Society at’once for the name of a missionary who is 











in want. We have hére supplies enough and to 
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spare, and those also who are ready and willing to 
work. We are working for our soldiers, and benevo- 
lence enlarges the heart, while many find “ there is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth.” All we need is 
to bring giver and receiver into communication, and 
many hearts would learn anew the blessliig of giving, 
while many others, in receiving, would sing for joy. 
What we do must be done quickly. The winter is 
coming, and there is no time to be lost. Exnesr. 





FOREIGN BREWS. 


THE most important European iatelligence received 
since our last issue, relates to the blockade question, and 
the intentions of the British Government touching inter- 
ference therewith, or protection of such British subjects 
as shall presume to attempt evading it. A Mr. Hayman 
‘of Liverpool], who had it in contemplation to form acom- 
pany and fit out a number of ships for the purpose of 
trading with New Orleans and other Southern ports, 
became naturally anxious, before embarking in the 
venture, to ascertain from the Foreign Secretary whether 
the British Government would extend its ezis over them 
should any of their vessels chance to be captured by 
American cruisers, while essaying to run the blockade. 
Mr. H. accordingly opened a correspondence with his 
Lordship, the result of which did not prove very encour- 
4ging to that go-ahead gentleman—for Earl Russell, in 
his reply, assured him that not only will the British 
Government not interfere with the blockade, but it ‘‘ will 
not afford the slightest protection or countenance to the 
projected enterprise.” Whence it is safe to infer that 
the “ projected enterprise” will not beundertaken. That 
British Nimrod, Mr. Grantley F. Berkley, who made a 
sporting tour through our country a few years back, has 
been recently requiting our hospitality by cravenly 
advocating the cause of the Confederates in the columns 
of The Morning Herald. He is almost beside himself 
because of the rebels’ late victories. The report of 
Prince Napoleon to the Emperor on American affairs has 
been decidedly favorable to the North. ‘The Northisin 
the right, and has all my sympathies,” says the just-judg- 
ing Frenchman ; “ the power, the strength, and the great- 
ness of the country lie in the North—that wicked and 
groundless rebellion must and will be subdued.” Vive le 
Bonaparte! The French press is discussing the cotton 
question as well as the British. The Paris Sitele, in a 
recent number, dwells on the cotton-pr ducing capacities 
of Algeria: But what can they avail? exclaims the jour- 
nalist, if individuals or companies won’s advance capital 
This is the great disideratum, and without this the cotton- 
growing capacities of neither French nor English depend- 
encies can be turned to account. We have intelligence 
from Madrid which unvails the designs of Spain in regard 
to Mexico. Miramon, the ex-President and chief of the 
parti prétre, has been appointed second in command of the 
Spanish land force which is to invade the country of 
Montezuma, and should Spain succeed in reconquering 
her ancient colony, this Mexican Arnold is to be rewarded 
for his treason by being made Viceroy ever it! Hence it 
is evident that if Spain can repossess herself of Mexico, 
she will restore the enemies of civii and religous liberty 
to power, and rule the province through their instru- 
mentality. The new-born negro republic of Liberia has 
just made its début as a naval power. A Spanish frigate, 
entering the harbor of Monrovia, treacherously opened 
fire on the solitary sloop which constitutes the germ of 
Liberia’s navy, but the Spanish captain caught a Tartar, 
for the gallant little sloop repaid him with such interest 
that he was soon glad to sheer off with his ship consid- 
erably damaged. May this not be the last of Liberia’s 
victories over Spaniards! The London money market 
was easy, funds firm and advancing, but the Bank rate 
of interest not reduced. The cotton crop of India is 
large. Price declining at Liverpool. The United States 
steamer Saginaw was at Japan. It was reported thatthe 
American embassy in Japan had suffered an almost simi- 
lar outrage to the British embassy. Theodore Fay, late 
American minister to Switzerland, writes a lengthy letter 
to The Times in defense of the North. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON IN 1862. 








B. P. Jonnson, Esq., of Albany, is chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the U. 8. Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States to supervise 
the American part of the Exhibition, Itis highly desira- 
ble that our country should be adequately represented, 
under the rule : 


“Her Majesty’s Commissioners will communicate only through 


the Commission which the Government of each foreign country 


: article wil i i 
seat edihtas the sshetion of enh Commu 

The articles exhibited wi!l be divided into five classes : 

Class 1. Mineral, chemical, and pharmaceutical sub 
stances and products, food, wines, animal and vegetable 
substances used in manufactures. 

2. Railways, carriages, machines, engineering, naval 
architecture, philosophical, musical, and surgical instru- 
ments. 

3. Cotton, flax, hemp, wool, silk, fabrics, skins and 
leather, clothing, paper, stationery, educational appli- 
ances, furniture, hardware, iron, steel, cutlery, metals, 
glass, and pottery. 

4, Modern art, architecture, sculpture, paiating, etch- 
ing, and engraving, etc. 

Prizes in the form of medals will be given in sections 
1, 2, and 3, but none in No. 4. 


™ Executive Committee, office in the Department of the Interior, 
Washington, (No. 10 Patent Office Building :) 
B. P. Johnson, Chairman, Prof. Jos. Henry, 
J. R. Partridge, Secretary, W. W. Seaton, 
J.C. G, Kennedy. 





BXPERIENCE OF A VOLUNTEER. 


A youne farmer in Western Massachusetts, whose del- 
icate health had led his friends to believe that he would 
never attempt to become a soldier, but a few days ago 
became impressed with the conviction that it was a 
matter of Christian duty for him to enlist, and he joined 
a company of Gen. Butler’s brigade, now in Camp 
Seward at Pittsfield. In a letter dated Nov. 12th, he 
says : 

“I am enjoying myself finely in camp—much better 
than I expected. We get plenty to eat and drink, and I 
hear very little complaint from the men. Most of them 
enlisted from principle, There are at present about 300 
here, and more are coming in every day. We like our 
Captain much, he looks out that we are supplied with all 
conveniences possible, and he understands his business, 
having had eight years’ experience in the English army. 
My health is better than when I left home, and I do not 
suffer from the cold as I feared. I must close, as the 
drum is calling to drill.” 





Help for Loyal Carolinians.—The great meeting held 
at Cooper Institute, Nov. 7th, an behalf of the loyal in- 
habitants on the coast of North Carolina, listened with 
great interest to the statements of their minister, {Rev. 
M. N. Taylor, and Chaplain Conway, in regard to the want 
and distress prevailing there, and the hearty Union feel- 
ing of the people. The meeting passed resolutions of 
sympathy and fraternal affection for the sufferers, and 
appointed a large and highly respectable “Committee of 
Relief,” to collect funds and receive donations, and send 
the needed supplies. The Committee to consist of the 
following gentlemen : 


J. M. Morrison, Chas. H. Trask, Wm. E, Dodge, Jr., 
W. M. Vermilye, C. A. Davidson, Howard Potter, 
Chas. H. Marshall, William Oothou 


t, Charles Dennis, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Edward ©. Bogert, 
q Cornelius K. Sutton, F. M. Ketchum, 
John J. Astor, Geo, B. Satterlee, Samuel Colgate. 


R. B. Minturn, Jr., 

Subscriptions for the Committee may be sent to J. M. 
Morrison, Manhattan Bank. Donations of supplies to W. 
E. Dodge, Jr., No. 21 Cliff street, freight paid. 





Bisnor Lrg of Kansas, in his episcopal letter to his 
diocese, refers in terms of severe rebuke to Major- 
General Leonidas Polk, bishop and rebel, and adds : 


“There being no prescribed mode of discipline that is available 

in this case, it seems to me to be a bounden duty of the bisheps 

, as they have o ity, to give decided and public 

ression to the disapprobation and mortification which are so 
universally felt in connection with this unhappy event.” 


If there be no prescribed mode of discipline for 
such a case, it would seem to be the duty of the 
Church to devise a new form of discipline adequate 
to the new delinquency. 

Rev. Dr. Hewry Keypaut, formerly settled as 
pastor over a New-School Presbyterian church in 
Pittsburg, has been made Secretary of the Board of 
Domestic Missions of the New-School Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Kendall was present and took an active 
part in the famous General Assembly at Cleveland a 
few years ago, when the New-School body witnessed 
the secession of its Southern and Southwestern mem- 
bers. 








Tux Brooklyn Navy Yard has for months past pre- 
sented a scene of extraordinary activity. Nearly 
4,000 men are now employed in its various depart- 
ments, including carpenters, caulkers, pataters, black- 
No navy yard in this country ever before had so many 
workers within it at one time. 











Commercial and Financial, 


FINANCES. 


The financial and commercial aspect of affairs continues healthy 
and satisfactory. Slight imports, large exports, abundance of 
specie and circulating medium, with increasing exchanges at 
home, in great part arising from the heavy war expenditure of 
Government. The spare moneys of the pe@pte are fast running 
into Government securities. The few are léhding tothe whole as 
represented by the Federal Government, and the means of war 
are kept in vigor by a confiding and patriotic people. 
The influence of the present expenditure of Government has 
been thus far favorable, from the abundant money and lending 
power of the entire community. The war taxation will not be 
felt till next year, when the revival of business will be more 
fully developed. The specie reserve of the banks has not been 
diminished, as the advances by loan to Government are replaced 
after a little while. The Government does not hoard—it spends ;° 
and money-circulates freely. A steady influx of specie from 
California and Europe continues, and the banks are thus en- 
abled to continue taking Government loans. The addition to the 
specie in circulation that has been made this year, is over 
$100,000,000. 
We have experienced, and are experiencing, a steady return 
to stability in trading circles, and our commercial circles are 
undisturbed. The wealth of the country is well able to pay the 
taxation which it will have to meet next year, as well as to make 
the loans to Government it requires. 
The advantages of our railway system are now being felt. 
They enable us to bring to market the produce of the fertile 
West; and though our railway enterprises have been too reck- 
lessly condemned, it should be remembered thatindividual losses 
in their investments and in the building of them have been far 
outweighed by the public gain. More fields have been brought 
under culture by their means than could have been done by 
other means, and they yield us nowa gigantic powerin our 
present struggle. We cannot estimate their value too highly ; 
and how far greater are the returns to the public from these rail- 
way structures than those obtained by costly wars in the acquisi- 
tion of Texas and the lands of the Messilla Valley! The truth 
often stated is now peculiarly obvious, that we increase our pow- 
er more by internal cultivation than by the acquisition of distant 
lands. The best development of our wealth has been Westward, 
and within our own borders of freedom. With the development 
of agriculturg so promoted by railways, we give the greatest pos- 
sible impulse to the increase of population. The field of labor to 
the growing youth of the Eastern states is inthe Western, where 
there is room to grow and to develop. The Western lands will 
swarm with a free population, to defend as well as to sustain us. 

We cannot apprehend any difficulty in meeting the necessary 
expenditure of the Administration. The confidence in our Gov- 
ernment is strong. The value of its securities is undiminished. 
The U. S. six per cen‘s. have risen since the commencement 
of the war considerably, and with public confidence in fall 
strength, teeming lands, well cultivated, an active commerce, all 
burdens can be borne. The strength is fully equal to the load, 
and tospare. It is not what we have to do, but what we can 
and are willing to do, that measures our power, and insures us 
success, Our wealth is great, and on that account we have no 
reason to complain. The use we put it to is our important con- 
cern ; and that needs no long comment. 

Individuals may suffer in the changes resulting to trade from 
a state of peace to a state of war; but the country has lost noth- 
ing of its wealth or of its sources of wealth. No famine—no 
plague afflicts us; but our energies are called forth into new 
directions ; and the losses in one direction are being made up by 
gains in another. The natural waste of war can be made up by 
renewed and increased production. 


BANKRUPT. LAW. 


We are glad to observe that the mei:chants of this ci:y are 
taking sieps toward paessing on the Legislature the policy o: a 
law insuring a proper.y division of the effects of insolvents, aad 
of liberating honest debtors from undue pressure, giving then 
a chance for a new start in Jife 

A Bankrupt law is much reeded. Dishonest debtors have a 
great advantage in the present relation of debior and credit-r, 
and preferences are given and allowed which amount to decep- 
tion in the mass of instances. 

A number of merchants have met at the Fifth-avenue Hotel, 
Royal Phelps in the chair, and discussed this important matter. 
About fifty were present. Mr. Phelps reported that he had as- 
certained that ‘‘ some sort of a Bankrupt bill will be passed at 
the next Congress under the pressure of the debtor interest.” 
The present meeting repres*nted the creditor interest. Afver 
much discusion, and a suggestion from Mr. Opdy¥e that banks 
and banking inetitutions be included in any Bankrupt law that 
might be psssed, and pointing out that under our state consti- 
tution there is a clause subjecting every bankrvpt in a state of 
suspension to )iguidation, the following was passed : 

Resolved, That although your committee question the expedi- 
ency of passing a Bankrupt Jaw at the ensuing session of Con- 
gress, so}ely because of the distracted state of the country, and 
the impessibility of enforcing its provisions in the sta*es now in 
rebellion ; yet, as they be.ieve a permanent law ‘or tne relief of 
henest ¢ebtors and for the equitable distribution of their effects 
among their creditors, will be beneficial, and as it is our beliet 
and in view of the fact that an earnest effort will be made to 
have a general Bankrupt law passed at an early day, therefore 
we recommend that a committee be appointed and authorized 
to procure the necessary legal aid to draft a bill and submit it to 
a future meeting of this body. 

The followitg gentlemen were appointed the committee: W. 
G. Lambert, Seth B. Hunt, A. R. Aetmore, G. W. Lane, E. 8. 
Jeffrey, N. Sullivan, Geo. Opdyke, A. C. Richards, John McKil- 
lop, O. D. F. Grant, Royal Phelps. 

A reso.ution was then passed authorizing the committee to 
a with mercant'le bodies of other cities in gaining the same 
en 

The subject is of great importance, and we think that the 
committee thus appointed should themselves prepare the form 
of a law, and circulate the same for the consideration of che mer- 
cantile world, debtors and creditors alike. There is a very 
large class of dealers that are seeking relief from the passage of 
some law, and if a good law is not passed, a bad one will. The 
pressure is very great. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The features of the market continue unchanged. Money is 
easy on call at 6 ® cent. with good collaterals to first-class bor- 
rowers. The offerings of paper for discount were light, and 
desirable namesare scarce. The rates are 6@7 @ cent. for short 
dates, not exceeding four months The sales of Treasury no‘es 
are brisk, and the general public continue to take readily. 

The following is a statement of the weekly averages of the New 
York city banks for the weeks ending on the dates named: 
Week ending Nov. 9, 1861. Nov. 2, 1861, Differences. 


Loans........+$140,127,600 $144,021,020 Decrease $3,393,360 
Specie........ 41,213,998 41,271,080 Decrease 57,082 
Circulation .. . 8,948,897 8,511,946 Decrease 376,951 
Deposits...... 113,425,895 117,933,529 Decrease 4,507,634 
Ex eee 19,442,953 18,900,412 Increase 482,341 
Pro m of 
coin to lia- 
ities, in- 
clud’g Gov’ 
are 33 63-100 2263-100 Increase 1 5-100 
Do., excluding 
Gov’t loan.. 43 65-100 45 65-100 Decrease 2-.00 


COMPARISON FOR THREE YEARS, 


Week ending Nov. 9, 1861. Nov. 10, 1860. Nov. 12. 1859. 
LABS... 2 cccccccces $140,627,660  $125,636,705 $121,226,652 
=r 41,213,998 21,125,429 186, 

ulation......-+ e 948,807 9,548,1 8,153,555 
Deposits..........+ « 113,425,895 ,025. 74,680,191 
Exchanges......... 19,442,753 26,520,510 22,973,988 
Proportion of coin 

to liabilities...... 9 ......-- 26 73-100 27 3-100 
Excluding Govern- 
ment loan........ 43 65-100 


The differences for the week are mainly caused by the move- 
ments in the Gevernment want. The Treasury has called in 
another installment (10 @® cent.) on account of the bank sub- 
scription to the 7.30 Treasury notes, and have repaid them 
another small portion out of the public subscriptions, The 
commercial discounts and loans are below 100 millions, though 
the returns show an amount of 140 advanced on loan and dis- 
count. The amount of money lying idle on deposit is still large, 
though diminished, and shows strikingly enough the excess of 
supply over demand. 

The condition and aspect of the market is highly satisfactory, 
and inspires the fullest confidence. The importsare light, while 
the exports are large. The exports of last week amounted in 
value to $3,332,052, against an import of less than two millions, 
as is seen in the following official tables: 


PACIFIC MAIL STE4M-SHIP COMPANY, 


This very prosperous company has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., payable on the 13th instant. A surplus of 
15 per cent. is still reported, which it is supposed wil be divided 
in the shape of @ bonus or extra dividend, 


DRY Goods. 

The following is :he official statement of the imports : : 
For the week. 859. 1860. , 
Entered at the port.....$1,510.982 $1,169,249 $681,565 
Thrown on market..... 1,362,718 1,013,754 848,443 
Entered at the $99,681,732 $91,589,072 $39,807,109 
Thrown om market..... 99,391,012 91,582,944 40,019,222 


Trade keeps steady and remunerative—not only from the 
Government demand, which is very large, for the army and navy, 
but for general consumption. The city and near-by trade is 
very good ; and the Western demand shows increased activity. 
A speculative demand also has sprung up for cotton goods, in- 
creasing the already great tendency to higher prices. Cotton 
and plain woolens are both getting scarce. The demand is so 
active for making up garments, that sewers are fully employed, 
and a sufficient number t be obtained. Our domestic job- 
bers and commission houses are very busy, and obtain good 
prices. We observe a quickened consumption of domestic prints, 
and higher prices are looked for. Goods are selling to arrive. 
Brown and bleached sheetings and shirtings are in steady strong 
demand, and at full prices, with an upward tendency. The 
market is very bare of cotton flannels, which are much wanted. 
Delaines are of large consumptiem,and new geods are taken 
quickly up. Army cloths are in pressing demand, and fall sup- 
plies cannot be obtained fast enough. Fancy and plain mixture 
cassimeres are in urgent request for general consumption, and 
goods are getting scarce. Prices are advancing. Large salesof 
doeskins and satinets have been made to Government con- 
tractors. Cloths also are in improved demand, and stocks much 
reduced. Flannels are very active. Blankets are rather lower. 
Shawls cf checked pattern are in quick demand, exceeding the 
production. 
Foreign goods are more active, excepting the higher styles of 
dress silks, which are neglected. Importers are more basy than 
at any time this season hitherto. Prices, however, are low 
British delaines are in good demand, and command good prices. 
Blue coburgs sell well. Low-priced French and Italian cloths 
are scarce and wanted. Merinoes sell mostly through the auction 
room, fetching very moderate prices. Shawls, ribbons, and 
worsted goods are largely offered, but the liberal offering meets 
with poor returns, as prices keep below the cost of importation. 
Black silk velvets are in demand, and rather scarce. Scarlet 
and black are the desirable colors, especially black with scarlet 
edges. Millinery goods have been extensively sold at auction. 
The importations of English dress goods have yielded better re- 
turns than others, because more limited in quality and better 
suited to the special demand. Heavy cloths are wanted, and all 
kinds of army goods meet with remunerative prices and quick 
sales. 
The preparations for importing spring goods are very small, 
excepting for woolen goods of the kinds desirable, and which 
cannot be produced at home in sufficient quantities. 

The stock of home-made goods has never been so much reduced, 
and an impulse has been given to production which will keep 
our manufacturers busy all the winter to meet the demand. 


a 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
This Review is written, end our Prices Current are corrected 


weekly by an é man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as Correct. 





AsuEs.—The market is firmer. with a fair inquiry, closing at 
$5 37% for Pots and Pearls. 

Baguzy has been in good demand, and with limited arrivals in 
prospect, and a rapid advance in freights in the interior, prices 
are firmer at the close under a brisk demand. Oats have again 
advanced, and are very scarce for the season, and the tendency 
is upward. Canadian Peas are in fair demand, 82@88c. Rye is 
again higher, and is wanted for export and the trade; prices 
tending upward at the close. White Beans are in brisk demand, 
and have improved ; the supply is not large. 


Corrsz.—The inquiry for Rio during the week has been mod- 
erate, but prices are very firm at the close. Sales of 5,000 bags 
at 14% @ 7c. for ordinary to prime, inclading 1,000 per Clarence 
at 12%c. net cash, and 1,000 per Bullion at 15%c. Other kinds 
are steady. Sales of 2(0 bags Maracaibo at 17@18%c.; 50 bags 
St. Domingo at 153§c. cash; 150 bags and 3(0 mats Java at 2lc.; 
and 2,000 bags Maracaibo for export on private terms. 

Corn.—We have had a very active demand for Indian Corn 
the past week, chiefly for export, but largely speculacive, in 
siore and to arrive. Prices have fluctuated somewhat, but at 
the close they show an advance of 5@ 6c. per bushel, wich a strong 
tendency upward. We have added largely to our stock, but 
the bulk of it is held for he account of shippers ; and we notice 
a brisk demand for l’rime Mixed to arrive at 66@69c., and for 
do. in store 67@69c. The receipts are 511,900 bush., and the 
gales here and to arrive are 1,092,0(0 bush. 

Corron.—The market during the weck has been quiet, but is 
steady. Thedemand has been for speculators and spinners. We 
quote at 24@24!.c for Middling Uplands, and do. New Orleans 
and Texas. Sales of 5,500 bales, 

Fisu.—Mackerel bave been in good demand at fall prices. 
Sales of 2,(00 bbls. Mass. at $7 75 for No. 1, and $5 75 for No 2, 
No. 3 are scarce and held higher. DryCod are more plenty, and 
are rather quiet. Smoked Herving are in fair demand. Sales 
of 12,000 boxes at 24@25c. for Scaled, and 14@16c. for No. 1. 

Fsour —The inquiry for Western Canal Flour since this day 
week has been quite active, but at variable rates for shipping 
brands; these have been iofluenzed by the rapid changes in 
freights and in sterling exchange, and by the less satisfactory 
news from Europe. The demand for the Continent has greatly 
aba‘ed, but we have had an improved inquiry for Great Britain, 
the falling off in freights stimulating the export inquiry. Our 
receipts have been liberal, and we have to note a further addi- 
tion to our stock, which is now not far from 375,000 bbls. ; this 
we regard as small, and, under existing circumstances, we can- 
not export a liberal stock at the ciose of navigation. The press- 
ure upon our railways at the West is so great as to almost pro- 
hibit shipmenis Eastward—this is particularly true west of 
Cleveland, etc. The orders from france are at greatly reduced 
limits, and the business for the Continent has been quite moderate. 
At the close shipping brands were quite heavy, with a fair de- 
mand at our inside figures. Canadian flour has been offered 
more freely, and the low grades have declined with state brands, 
and were heavy at yes'erday’s market. Southern Fiour has 
been comparatively neglected, and the low grades, with more 
offering, have declined, and were heavy at the close, while extras 
are firm and in steady request. The stock of these is reduced 
The receipts of the week reach 167,000 bbis., and the sales 151,350 
bbis. Rye Flour has ruled firm, with a steady demand and mod- 
erate arrivals, Corn Meal is unchanged ; the inquiry has proved 
limited, but the stock is reduced. 


has since increased, but at much lover figures. To Liverpool 
we quote Flour 2/1 %d.@2/3d.; Corn8% @8%d.; Wheat 9@9%¢d., 
and Heavy Goods 30/@30/6d. To London, Flour3/; Wheat 10d. 
in bags; and Heavy Goods 37/6d.@45/. To Havre, Flour 80c., 
and Wheat 22c. for shippers’ bags. 


Latus—Have been in good request and are firm at $1 123,3 
mos. ; but sales of irregular cargoes have been made at $1 10, 


Mo.assss —The market is dull. Sales of 300 hhds. Cuba at 
24@34c. ; 150 Barbadoes at 34@36c., 50 bbls. at 38c.; and 75 
bbls, New Orleans at 53@55c. By auction sales of 150 hhds. 
Porto Rico at 293% @33c. ; and 100 hhds. do. at 36@40%c., both 
cash. 

NAVAL Srorzs.—Spirits Turpentine has been characterized by 
extreme dul/ness, and prices have declined to $i 40 @ gallon. 
Common Rosin has been in good demand for export. Sales of 
some 11,000 bbls. at $4 68% @$4 8714 @310 hs. The inquiry for 
other kinds is quite limited, owing to the meager supply offer- 
ing and the ex‘ravagant prices prevalent. Tar is rather quiet, 
but firm. Sales of 200 bbis. Washington Selected at $5, in order 
in yard. 

O11s.— Linseed is in fair request, but the upward tendency, 
owing to the rapid advance of seed, tends to check business, 
Sales of 20,000 gallons in lots, opening at 73@74c., and closing 
firmly at 75@76c. Crude Whale has been in good demand. 
Sales of 4.500 bbls. at 43@45c,, cash, mostly at the latter rate. 
Crude Sperm has been sparingly dealt in at $129. Other kinds 
se)l slowly as wanted at steady rates. 

Provistons —The Pork market has rapidly declined since this 
day week ; the demand has been mainly confined to the home 
and Fastern trade ; the Government and shippers have pur- 














IMPoRTS. 
For the week. 1859. 1860, 1861. 
tak onthe dint’ $1,510,982 $1,169,249 1, 
Genera: merchandise... 3,085,931 1,247,835 
Total for week..........-.- $3,049,081 $4,255,180 $1,929,460 
Previously reported........ 207,954,498 200,156,743 107,006,755 
Since Jan. Ist..,...... $211,003,379 $204,411,923 $108,936,155 
Exports oF Propuck AND MERCHANDISE. 
For the week.............. $1,280,549 $1,743,495 $3,332,052 
Previously reported....... 55,058,086 79,675,122 107,955,531 
Since Jan. Ist.......... $56,338,635 $81,418,617 $111,287,883 
Exports or SPsciz. 
For the week............- $1,519,673 $195,324 None. 
Previously reported........59,(80,219 42,025,397 3,256,885 
Since Jan. Ist...... ....$60,599,892 $42,220,721 $8,256,885 


The foreign exchange market consequently is favorable to a 
continual inflow of specie from abroad. The rates for the Boston 
steamer were rather firmer at 107% fer sixty day bankers’ ster- 
ling bills, and 5.273 for francs. Good commercial names on Great 
Britain are quick of sale at 106% @107%, which allow a hand- 
some profit on specie returns. The press of produce for shipping 
is very great, and brings a great amount of foreign capital in 
ready cash inte home circulation. 

The total payment by the banks on account of the second fifty 
million issue of 7.30 Treasury notes is $14,000,000 by our city 
banks, making a grand total of $70,000,000 by all the associate 
banks on both issues, out of which the public have subscribed 
$44,000,000. 

The banks have only lost $5,000,000 specie since the commencer 
ment of the Government loan payments, although the collapse of 
$15,000,000 Western currency had to be replaced by gold from 
Wall street to enable the crop to move forward. 

The advices from abroad show no diminution either in the ease 
of the London, or in the extreme pressure of the Paris money 
market. Prices of breadstuffs, as well as cotton, are on the in- 
crease in the Liverpool market; but the cotton spinners are re- 
stricting their manufacture considerably. The receipts of East 
India cotton are becoming much larger, and American cotton ig 
economized by mixing Indian with it. 

STOCKS. 

The market for good securities is very steady, and prices are 
generally strong. The news received on Monday of the taking 
Beaufort gave a fillip to the speculstive movements. A large 
amount of Western railroad stocks are held on speculation, aided 
by the extreme ease of the money market, and holders are look- 
ing for an advance to enable them to sell out and realize, The 
public generally are not disposed to invest, except in public se- 
curities, Government sixes of 188] are strong, at 94. Border- 
state stocks invite speculation from the feeling of confidence that 





these states will speedily be relieved from the presence of an en- 
emy. This is especially the case with Missouris, 


chased only moderately ; and as the season is advanced there is 
astrong disposition to realize. This was particularly so at yester- 
day's market. Prime Mess has beenin fair demand, and the 
market ir firm at $14 75@$15 00 for City. Beef has been in good 
request and is firm ; the rapid advance in freights at the West 
limits the receipts materially, and the stock is limited for the 
season. Prime Mess Beef has been in good request for export, 
chiefly for fature delivery, and the bulk of the business has been 
on private terms. Beef Hams have declined and are more 
plenty. Bacon has been in fair demand, mainly for forward de- 
livery, and is in limited supply. Cut Meats are quiet and prices 
are nominal. Lard has ruled quite firm, the demand active, 
chiefly for the future and mostly for December, at 9c. Butter 
bas improved with a good demand. Cheese is steady and is 
salable. 

Rice.—The demand continues light, and we have only to notice 
sales of 200 tcs. on private terms, 200 bags East India at 5%c., 
and 1,000 do. on private terms. 

Svucars.—The demand for Raw is moderate, for consumption, 
at steady rates. Sales of 600 hhds. Cuba, 63¢@7 %c.; 275 Porto 
Rice at 8@9%c. ; 2,000 boxes Havana at 7% @9%c.: 4,600 bags 
Manilla at 75¢c.; and 500 hhds. Melado at 5%e. Refined are in 
good request end steady at 105, @10%c. for hards. 

Wu2at.—The demand for Wheat the past week has been very 
animated, chiefly for export, but in part speculative, and to 
some extent to arrive. The variable intelligence from Europe, 
particularly that from France, which produced considerable 
irregularity and heaviness early in the week, subsequently the 
more encouraging advices from Great Britain, gave quite an 





action, and we have to note an advance of 2@5c. ® bushel for 
the week. Our millers have purchased liberally, and. Choice 
White is very scarce and wanted at the close, and for all kinds 


Wuiskr—Has fluctuated slightly. The sales of the week em- 
braced 3,060 bbls., closing at 2036 @20%c. 


do. Pulled at 48@50c. for Superfine and extra Country ; 50.€00 
do, Texas and California at 25@38c._; 50 bales Cape at 27@28e. ; 
5° 40. Cordova at 33@° 4c. : . ‘ . 





FREIcaTs.—The activity previously noted to Great Britain . 
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ASBHES—Dorr: 10 ® ot. ad|Maranh. ox, eto. 16 «— 17 


val Matamoras.....— 20 #~ 211 
Pot, ist art 100R@— — «5 37 |P. Cab. (direct).— I734a-~ 18 
Pearl. Ist sort..— — «a 5 37 |Vera€rus......— 19 s— 10% 
CANDLES—Dorr: 4c. @ ®, |Dry South ~ 12 eK 

-— slcutta Buff....- 12 «~ 12% 


Liv. Orr’l @ch’n 550 2600 |Cuba, ®gai....— 95 a— 
H ae Cuba in Seats o> ‘gules 


Marac’o in bd. B—— a— — | _ 1861......... ‘—13 e- 20 
Guayaquil in bd.— 10% a— 10%|/HORNS—Dorr: ¢ § ot. ad 
Para, in bond..—— a— — val 


: FRER. ban Wesccene _-—- @&=o 
Java, white,@ B— 21 a— 2)%4|INDIGO—Durr: B® of, af 
B ee 


-s. = Bone. vai 
Bengal, ®@ Bb... 175 «250 
Madras... — 95 


B ose eeee iWhe— 18% 4 
ua. rs | a— e 7 
mba de mor — 17 a— 18}. -——~ 50 «e— 70 
St. Dom’o, cash.— — a— 15% aa \aue Medi die 





.. 166 «200 
Bolts andBraziers’ ,25#ct;Pig,,{- RON—Dorr. 44 ® ct, ad vaj 
en and Sheathing, 2 ® ct.|Pi Le oy and se ae 
’ ® ya . a 
“1 hedigatebbemapeed Bar,Frit.T.V.F 


J) —— a- 24 -—— -_—— 
Sheath’g, old...— 16 a— 17 |Bar,Nor. NFK.—— «— — 
Sheath’g, yellow— 19 a— -—- |Bar, Fork Stps..— — a— — 
Pig, Chile... ... - — @—— |Bar. Sw.orsixes7?7 50 480 08 
Bolte.........-— 25 a—— |Bar, Am. rolled.60 00 «e— — 
DOMESTIC GOODS— Bar, Eng. refi’d.t2 50 455 00 
Sht’s bn. %@yd— 8 a— 9%|/Bar, Eng. com..45 0 #47 50 
Shirt’gs, bild....— 8%a— 10 |Sheet, Russia, lat 

" gs.Ldo—— a—— qual. @B....— 16 a— 16% 
Shet’gs br. 4-4.— 9%a— 12 |Sheet,.EnAAm— 4 a— 5 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 9 a— 12%|LEAD—Dorv: 15 ct. adval 

44 9k a— 11% «625 

© bl 54.— 7a— 15% «6 25 
Calicoes, blue..— nom ae 6% 
Calicoes, fancy.— 6 a— ll - 1% 
Br. Drills ...... = a— 10% — Dorr 
Kent. Jeans....— 8 a— 18 
Satinets........— 30 a— 60 a— 38 
Checks, 44 nom a— 30 
Cot. Os.So. No.1 nom. «— 27 
Cot. Os.So0. No2 nom. a 
Cot. Batts..... nom. a— 29 
Cot. Yn.5al2Qb nom. «— 25 
Cot. Yn.14a20. . nom. oo M 
Cot Yn. 20 & up. nom. ht.— 193¢a— 2046 
DRUGS AND DYES— —21 «22 





Hemlock, heavyy— 21 a— 22 


Alcohol al..— 42 a— 4 
‘Alocs% : e Hemlock,dam..— 15 a— 18 


anamns — 9 a— 16 
Aloes 
Alum..........— 2%a— — 
Arg, reheed— 30 'e— 36 [Lam <— 80 
rgols, re yy = ee —-— 
Arrowroot Berm— 25 a— — |LUMBER—Durr: 1s x 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 3%a-- — ad of 
Assafetida .....— §& a-- 25 
Balsam Capivi.— 40 a-- 45 
Balsam Tolu...— 68 a-- 70 
Bolae Pora..—1 4 a} 4 eub. ft 
Berries Pers... .— «— | 
Berries Turk...— 9 a— 123 Timber,GI. 








Bi-Carb. Soda..— 3%a— — |Timber, Geo. YP. 
Borax, refined.— 16%a— 17 |_ (by car) Gc.ft-- 36 
Brimstone rll...— 2%a— 3 |Hastern Spracs : 
Brimstone fior..— 3%a— 3%;| 4&Pine,byc’go 11 00 #12 Ww 
Brimstone¥tun.47 59 a52 50 Yard Selling Prices§ 
Camphorcr® ®— 45 a— 50 |Timber,oaxscant- 
Camphor ref...— 65 a—— |, ling ® M feet.40 GO aid 08 
Cantharides ....— 7§ a— 77%|TimberorBmsE.16 00 ai7 06 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 15%|Geo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 436 06 
Cardamoms.... 1 12%6 1 3¢ |Plank, GP, un..20 00 426 00 
Castor Oil in bis. Ik&Bds.NR.c).36 00 40 06 
aa 1 07¥e@ 110 |PIk&Bds.NR2q.26 00 430 OP 
Castor Oil, E.L.— — «@ 1 12%|Boards,NR.box.17 00 416 06 
Chamomile, Fl— 30 a— 35 Bds.NR.infer...12 00 al€ 0 
Chlorate Pota..— 27 «— 28 |Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 «— 1 
Cochineal Hs..— 80 @ 85 |Bds.cityworked— 23 ¢-~ 9% 
Cochineal Mex.— 75 «@ 80 |Bds.cityworked, 
Copperas Am..— — a— 134]. nar.cir.p.tion.—- 34 @-- 2 
Crem Tar® b..— 36 a— 36%|Plank,Alb.Pine. - 22 a--- 2¢ 
Cubebs E.1....— 37%a— 45 |Plank,citywkd.— 25 «— 2 
Ou i Plank.Alb.Spro,— 18 e— 20 
Pik.citySp.wkd.—- 22 a-- 22 
amboge......- s— 25 |Shingles, Bbch.— — @-- -- 
@m Arabicsortsa— 9 «— li |Do.Shaved,@bdi 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 16 a-—- 30 | (2M.). 278 63 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 503g|Do. Sawed #M..1 00 «1 28 
Gum Cowrie....— 12 a—— |Do. Ced. 3ft. let : 
Gum Myrh,E.1.— 10 «— 2 qu.@M...... 28 W 433 6 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 |Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.28 00 as 
Gum Trag, st..— 17 a— 3735) Do. Cypress,3ft.!4 0 a2e th 
Gum Trag, fi..— 70 e—80 |Lathe,E.@M..—— « 1) 2 
Hyd. Pota, En Staves, WOpipe.— — 270 0¢ 
Biconcsass 2u0 «— — " ~WOhhd.— — 470 06 
Ipecacuanha Br 1 30 a— — " WObbl..— — adt 0 
MB stcs coses 120 «— — * RO.hhd.— — 450 06 
Lac Dye........— 10 a— 50 | Heading, WO...7000 «— — 





Licorice Paste..— 28 a— 29 |MOLASSES—Dorr: 4 Bck 
Madder Dutch..— 13%a— aay ad val 





Madder Fr..... — 10 a— 10%'N. Orleans.gal— 50 «— 55 
Manna Porto Rico...... — 35 ae~— 45 
flake......... — 53 «— 8 |Cuba Muscov...— 24 a— 33 
Manna large Trinidad, Cuba.— 26 a-- 33 
Rio 1158 «614 (Card. etc. sweet— 24 «— 26 
Nutg’lisbl. Alep— 24 a— 25 |NAITLS—Durr: 24 Pot. ad vaj 
Oil Bergamot.. 300 «@ 3 7§ |Cut, 4da6d ®D.—2y «— - 

il Cassia...... 2 12%@ 225 |Clinch........, ~ 4% 
Oil Lemon...... a255 |\NAVAL STORES—Dor1: ¢ 
Oil Peppermint. 2 124 3 00 and 15 ® ct. ad val [Aur casny 

Orange..... a200 |Turpentine,S’ftN 
Opium Turkey.— — a 5 00 Co’ty, 8 2802.— — «— — 
Oxalic Acid @B— — a— 19 (Turp.Wilming’n—— «— — 
Phosphorus.....— 75 a—— (Tar,do. ®bbl. 475 « 5 58 
Pruss. Potash..— 26 a— 30 ‘Pitch........... —— 4% 
Quicksilver.....— 45 @— 50 Rosin, com. old. 4 73a 4 75 
} wee hee — 45 => —— Bb. 7 50 ‘33 
eratus cash..— — 4«— Turp....— — «6 
Sai Ammoniac.— 6%a— °. OLLS—Dorr: Palm 4; Olive# 
eeece —-— e 1% 


Sal Soda.. Linseed,S, ( 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 22 a— 25 | ies,) and Whale my 





Tisb 
Sarsa’rilla Mex.— 8&ha— 9 (foreign,) 15 ® ct. ad val 
Senna E, I..... — 7 e—11 Flor. 30 f......—— e— = 
Senna Alex....— 18 a— 23 |Oiive,l2b.b.&bx 320 « 3 25 
Shellac. ........ — 48 a— 55 [Olive,inc.Pga’. i 15 «1 Ww 
Soda Ash 80 @ct— 2 5-l6a 2%|Palm, BD. ....~ — a— 8 
Sugar Lead W.— — a— 12 |Linseed,cm.Bg.— 75 a— 76 
Suiph. Quin.... 2 0732 216 |Linseed, Eng...- -- a- — 
Tartaric Acid..— £6 a— 58 |Whale.... -— 43 a- 46 
Verdigris....... —24 a— 25 “ Ref. Winter— — «~~ 56 
Vitriol Biue....— 8%a— — " Ref. Spring.— — a— 5? 
FEATHERS—Dory: 20 B ct. Sperm, crude... 1 20 « i 25 
L. Geese, ® 33 e—- 35 | " Winter, unbi 1 40 «— — 
Tennessee...... — 32 a— 33 |" Bleached... } 45 «<— — 
FISH—Dorr: rues. Eleph. ref.bi’ch.-- — #— -- 
Dry Cod, owt. 3 00 @ 8 57%) Lard O,83.&W,— 7) a— 17% 
Dry Scale..... 150 a 175 |Red Disd ~ 50 a 52 
Pickled Cod.... 2 3732 2 7§ {|Kerosene,Iil’g. ..— a~ 45 
Mackerel, No.1. 775 a8 25 |Petroleum Crude 16 a— 18 
Mack. No.1,Hal.— — a— — <s Ref d..— 35 a— 40 
Mack.No.2,M..550 2600 |OILL-CAK R—Dory: Is $ cf 
Mack. No. 3.M.1.4 25 a 4 78 ad val 
Mackerel, No.3. 3§0 a 375 |Thinob.c. iun33 00 440 08 
S8alm’n,Pic.Nor.13 00 al4 06 |Thick.round ..3100 s— — 


PROVIS 1 O & SDovrr 
Cheese 24 - a!) others 18 @ ot 




















# bf. bbl..... 700 a7 50 ad val 
Shad, Ct., No.2 559 a 6 00 |Beef, Ms.cp.Bbi. 5 06 «12 00 
Shad. Sou. ®bbI— — a—— | " " City...—-— a-— 
Herring, Pick’d 200 a 3 50 " Mess, extra.l2 75 #13 00 
Herr’g, Be. B bx— 24 a— 26 " Prime, Ctry 400 «— — 
wy ae Bee 14 a— 16 ” Prime, City— — g— — 
FLAX—Dorr: 16 ®ct.ad val, " " Ms.Btce.—— «— — 
American, @B.— — a— — /|Pork,Ms.®@bb!.14 50 15 00 
FLOUR AND MEAL—| " Prime. .... 925 6937 
Dury: 10 ® ct. °° Mes...—— @—-— 
Cickncunseen 400 42450 © © clear...15:0 @— — 
Superfine, No.2. 300 4475 |Lard,OPinb.pR— 8%e— 9% 
State Superfine 5 60 « 5 65 |Hams, Pickled... 5%¢— 6 
State, ex. br... 565 @5 75 |Shoulders,Pkid— — ¢. 4% 
West, mix’d.do. 560 «—— (Beet Hams in 
Mich. & In.st.do, 5 60 a 5 70 Pickie, @ bbi.16 GO «— — 
Ohio Superfine. 5 60 45175 |Beef,Smkd,#@B— 8 e— — 
Ohio ex. bds.... 5 90 a6 00 |Butter,Oran.co.— 21 «— 23 
Genesee, do.... 600 @ 700 | "St. fairtopr— 15 «— 19% 
Canada, Sup... 5 60 «5 65 wh ee — i4 eo 16 
Canada,ex.,...5 70 @ 675 |Cheese.........—- 5 a 7g 
Brandywine....640 @725 |RICE—Durr: ic. ® b. 
Georgetown .... 6 30 @ 725 jOrd.tofr.Bcwt. 6 75 «7 00 
Petersburg City— — e— — |Good toprime.. 7 00 @ 7 25 
Rich. County...— — «— — |S AL T—Dourr. 40, ® bu, of 
Alexandria..... 6 30 @7 20 56 Ibs. 
Balt. Howard st. 6 25 a 725 |Turk’s ls. @bu.— 23 g— — 
Rye Flour..... 300 «495 |St. Martin’s....—— g— — 
Corn Meal..... 285 429) |L’pool,Gr.Psack— 65 «— 70 
“ Brandywine 320 «8 30 ' Marshalls. 116 «— — 
. " Punch.15 25 a— — " " Ashton’s— — al 67} 
FRUIT—Dorr: Not D’d, 2¢:|SEEDOS—Dorr: Fazs. 
Dry, 10 @ ct. Clover, @b....— Tma— 7% 
Sn.8 kck.— — 2500 |Timothy,Pbu. 175 a3 00 
Rais. bch. &lyrs. 2 60 @ 2 623%|/Flax,Am rough 165 « | 67% 
Cur’nts Zte. @B— — a— — |S HOT—Dorr: 24 Pot. ad wa 
Citrom....0....+ — 45 a— 47%|Ur p&Bck(c)/PR— -—- oe 7M 
Alm. Mr. sft.sh.— 8 a— 9 |Buckcomp.(do)-— @~ § 
* Ivica ss...—— a—— |SOAP—Dorr: 32 ¥ ot. ad va! 
* =. —— ~ = 8 a nic b-. - a— 6 
. ——_ a— 21 MBUMG.........—— a 12% 
BE URS AND SK INS—Dorr:|SPELTER (Zixn)—Dory ; in 
FREE. Pigs, Bars, and Piater, 4} 
Douver, eae 100 4120 Bm eh te vai 
»B@pce— — a—- — »Smos.. 4%a—~— 5 
* Southern....— 7 «100 |SPICES—Dory: ¢ and 1s & 
" Western..... 106 «105 ct. ad val 
Otter, North, pr. 450 « 5 50 [|Cassiain mts,PR— 26%6-- 27% 
“ Southern. 2 50 «3 5@ |Ginger, Race...—— «— 10 
Red Fox, North.— — 4150 |Mace........... — 40 a— 42% 
Raccoon, South.— 25 a— 30 |Nutmegs, No. 1.— 47 %e—- 50 
“ West’n, com— 40 a— 60 |Pepper, Sumat.— liye 114 
* Detroit..... — 50 75 |Pimento,Ja.(c)h— 9 a—~ 10 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 ©2300 [Cloves (¢)...... — Bhe— 4 
"  Southern.— 75 «100 |SUGARS—Dourr: %oc. @ B. 
Martin, North.. 125 «1 ¢@ |St. Croix, ®@%..—— q- .- 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8 nom. New Orleans. . .— iis 9% 
air, do...... nom. Cuba Muscova..- a 8% 
Goat. Curacos..— 60 «— & | Porto Rico...... — TXe~— 9m» 
ee nen, 1 a ny 5 Hee 
Deer, >— - = - 
——, 22 a~— 2% |Manilla.........- 7iga~ 7% 
* Florida...— 18 «— 2 
GRAIN—Dorr: 185 ® ot. ad 
Wheat,w.G.@bu 1 44 @ 1 50 
* *0,new140 «1 43 
© Ohio.. ... 140 a1 44 
Ohicage t-, 120 0128 
Beecoce rs 
Mil. club....... 125 «1 28 
De eet Beat | 
—_ o 
° * white— 72 a— 73 
* South, wh.— 80 «— £5 
* " yellow— 69 «— 70 
* © mixed—— e— 66 
© Wet © — 67%a— % br) 
be cape — a Ank 
ban, Coasts. — 43 a4 a - 
* Canal.....— a— 45 (21m 
" QOhio......— 44 a— 44% and Block, 
© Jersey....— 43 e— 44%| and GP ct ad val 
Peas.ble@ibu.— 63 a— 88 |Bancacash, @B— 30 o— 8 
GUNPOWDER —Dorr: eles... — alps 
Blasting 00 4310 |Plates,1-x bx. 800 « 8% 
Se pemects € 325 Plates, 1.0... 637 «679, 
ie cece = COM WOOL—Dor ; mM Do 
HAY— 53 
-R.inbis#100m— 70 |A. Sax. FiceGh— 10 
a— —_— 
Rugsia,cl.Bound20 00 e— — [8-7 Pulled Go 44 a 
Manilis, @B...—— «a 6 Pulled Co.— 36 > 
Bisal...........—— @— 5 |Extre Pulled O.— 47 «- 9 
Italian, ® -_--—- o-- . Wash...— 28 os 
Jute.......-.-% 90 00 «100 00 Unwash..— 13 yo 7 
Amer. dew-r. .110 00 4120 00 BR W.— 1 o , 
.185 00 4200 06 Am. Unw W.— 9 os» 
HIDES—Dorr: ¢ B ct. Gate We— & om 
val ——e— 16 2” 
TT <8 
C7 
Leaww. 
Peta, 
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PAPERS are forwarded until an e: 
the Publisher for their discoptinvarc 
arrearages is made, as requiree by ls 

REQEIPTS for money remitted b. 
when requested, provided a LzrreR-s 


postage. 

POST-OF FICE ADDRESS.—It is 
write on business unless they give the 
and STATE. 

CORRESPONDENTS are informed 
enonymous communications, and tha‘ 
not usually be returned. 

THE CIRCULATION ef The Indepe. 
any other weekly religious newspape: 
fore, as a medium for advertising, its 
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A CAB. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BE 


Tue writer of the “ Pearl of 
be but just to the readers of 7 
plain the circumstances unde: 
commenced and carried on, tha 
be disabused of any suspicions 

Mrs. Stowe was applied to t 
agent for The Independent, a 
serial story for The Independ. 
and decidedly declined, on the 
time nor strength, having ju: 
ments to furnish one te The 

Loncon simultaneously with 
in America. The engageme 
from May, 1861, to May, 1862, 
it would absorb ail her time ¢ 
Mr. Tilton subsequently v 
she could not farnish a sh 
four or five numbers—or po 
April; and to this applica‘io: 
had always been her experi 
once begun, was taken posser: 
infesting the ink-stand, and | 
in such ways that the aut 
where it would go to; and t 
ous for her to undertake it. 
In the end, however, like a 
persuaded to try the experi: 
made to furnish a story in fo 
vision in case it should exter 
Alas! all the consequence: 
Out of the simple history o' 
Island as it had shaped its 
Captain Kittridge with his ga 
Roxy and Ruey given to tal 
roost of yet undreamed-of fa’ 
would insist on belong writte 
end of the time and the begit 
with The Atlantic, and the 
told. In this dilemma she « 
ent either to finish it in two 
way, leaving out all the class 
so expanded the other, or to 
of the story, andto begin Pa 
This was necessary beca 
was so reduced that to hay 
both stories at once would 
ruin—loss of health, and secu 
story. It was therefore pr 
again in the autumn. Bat ti 
excitements of the war ho 
wiiter, as in the case of w 
time and streagih which wo: 
authorship. Who could wiil 
son to send to battle, with \ 
and the whole country shale: 
Who could write fietion whe 
and terrible, in thedays of B 
But the author hae labored a 
engagements, and if she mu: 
two later in the autumn tha 
greater delay than the war h 
every department of busine: 
by this frank statement tha 
tion of dealing unfairly with 
of unforeseen circumstances 
sumed the Ist of Decembe 
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SOUTH CAROLIBA—PA 


BY BORACE | 


Tur month of November 
memorable in the history 
The battle of Belmont, Mi 


National cause in ils exh 
and efficiency of even its li 
—the replacement of I'ret 


mately by Halleck io the de 
sippi—the triumph of Nels: 
the capture of the Conte: 
Sjidell and Mason, on their v 
had fancied all danger ot 
erally contributed to intensi! 
each day’s budget of War 
voured. Undoubtedly, the 
on the public mind by th: 
since the opening of this m 
to an early and decisive su 
holding Treason. DBuat noo 
commencement of the sir 
solid and hearty satisfacti 
Sta‘es as the reduction of | 
entrance to Port Royal and 
tion of Fifteen Thousand lo 
thus triumphantly cleared 
establishment on the soil of 
the traitors discern anz confe 
ment thus happily inangw 
began the war,’’ says 7 
“and it is fit that she shou 
begin it, by bombarding scv: 
a fortress built at great ex 
her protection so long as sh 
was eminently fit that a boi 
holds by a Union fleet sh 
she was called to witness ot 
lessly inaugurated. The cc 
Sumpter of the many batte 
the outbreak of hostilitics, | 
its walls, manned by at leas 
force by which it was dcie: 
avenged by the grand proce 
which swept majestically pi 
Walker in fiery splendor, \ 
nests of rebellion until the 
glad to seek safety in m 
this fact is no impeachmen' 
duct. The rebels fought g 
unflinchingly until they be 
could not succeed—that th« 
lives to no purpoze— when 
and the boats that were to 
Charleston or Savannah. 
ruminate on the chances o! 
and means of exterminating 
who have dared not only to 
hearths but to vanquish the 
to read the future of the I: 
light of der past. 

South Carolina has for ge 
weight of a slaveholding 0! 
equally divided in the Revol 
Tories, and rendered no ei!» 
cause. Her authorities an 
in “times that tried men’s 
should maintain a strict ne 
of the contest, but the Brit 
consent. It is doubtful 
would have more relieved 
pressed cause of America 
frankly confessed that her ‘ 
pled her so that she could 
to the Continental cause. 












England at the close of 177 
gle, was immediately chose 







